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CO-OPERATION WITH NON-CATHOLICS 
CaNnonicaL LEGISLATION 


T. LINCOLN BOUSCAREN, S.J. 


West Bapsen Coiiece 


iy THIS article our particular purpose is to examine the existing 
canonical legislation with regard to co-operation with non- 
Catholics in public discussions; we shall consider its sources, with 
special reference to their historical background, and attempt to 
define the limits of its application today. However, it has seemed 
necessary to outline the whole subject, and even to study in some 
detail that other, quite distinct, form of co-operation with non- 
Catholics which is called communicatio in divinis, in order that our 
particular subject may be seen in clearer perspective. The contrast 
between the two forms of co-operation is rather enlightening. 


Tue GENERAL QUESTION 


Since the fundamental law of charity binds all men together for 
mutual good will and mutual aid toward their common destiny, it 
is evident that, aside from positive prohibitions, for a Catholic to 
act in co-operation with non-Catholics is, in general, perfectly licit 
and may even be the occasion of high virtue. Any particular form 





Note.—This is the second of a group of articles on the subject of co-operation with non- 
Catholics. Their general purpose is to signalize the existence of a distinctly new and un- 
mistakably urgent problem in our contemporary religious and social life. Discussion of it is 
at once imperative and delicate by reason of the complex theological values involved. The 
desire is to formulate precisely its unique character, and to develop and clarify somewhat the 
theological principles which (as conceived and applied, of course, in a profound spirit of 
Christian charity) must help shape a practical solution that will be real. The first article 
(May, 1942), by John LaFarge, S.J., aimed simply at introducing the problem, first, by re- 
porting—while generally stopping short of judgments of value on—certain existent instances 
of Catholic co-operation with non-Catholics, and secondly, by putting certain questions, on 
matters of principle and of prudence, that naturally arise. Implicit in these questions was a 
description of the particular type of co-operation that is central in this inquiry, because it is 
the new issue created by our unique historical context. It is evident that the immediate 
problem does not center about discussions, activities, etc., jointly carried on by Catholics 
and non-Catholics, whose object, expressed or implied, would be to effect a type of “Christian 
union” that would be illusory because effected by superficial and destructive compromises of 
truth. The issues involved in that type of co-operation are not new, and they have long since 
been authoritatively clarified. However, though the type of co-operation envisaged in the 
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of co-operative activity must be judged according to the ordinary 
norms of morality: it will be forbidden by the natural law only if 
the object of the act, the purpose of the agent, or the circumstances 
of the act are evil. 

First, the act may be wrong ratione obiecti; for example, if a Cath- 
olic with true internal assent and intention takes part with non- 
Catholics in their religious worship, the thing he does is for him 
wrong in itself. The malice of the action may vary specifically ac- 
cording to the nature of the worship. If it is a pagan cult in which 
he participates, there will usually be the guilt of superstition from 
the nature of the act itself. If, on the other hand, it be merely 
heretical or even schismatical worship, though the act itself be not 
intrinsically superstitious, it involves for the Catholic the guilt of 
denying the true faith or of questioning the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the true Church. If the participation of a Catholic in non-Catholic 
worship is active but merely external, that is, if he takes part ex- 
ternally but without the internal intention of assenting to the false 
or unauthorized worship, he is acting a lie, and also dishonoring 
God by pretending to deny the true faith and to profess a religion 
which he knows to be false. The malice of such an action arises, 
not primarily from his association with non-Catholics, but from 
the nature of his own act. It is wrong intrinsically. 





present inquiry is new, its aims and scope, its organizational forms, its methods, etc., are 
subject to old and valid norms of judgment, that will determine their legitimacy and necessity. 
Initially, regard must be had of existent canonical legislation, exactly interpreted; this, there- 
fore is the subject of the article here published. Moreover, a theological discussion of the 
question in general (for it is axiomatic that in particular cases Catholic participation in 
concrete co-operative organizations and activities depends on the definite decision of the local 
Ordinary) must view the problem in the light of the Church's total concept of herself and of 
her mission—particularly her mission in the temporal order; and it must also define the role 
of the layman in that mission, since to him the co-operation in question will and should, in 
large part, be committed. Again, the exigencies in today's situation of the supreme law of 
all Christian action—that of universal charity—must be realistically estimated. What is 
decisively important, the utterances of our Holy Father must be seriously pondered, and his 
wishes carefully and reverently sought, in the light of his views of present perils and needs of 
the Church, and of the whole human race. Articles on these subjects are in preparation, and 
will be published in forthcoming issues. Other aspects of the problem exist; notably, there 
is the question of the non-Catholic view; the question of the present state of the Catholic 
conscience and its equipment rightiy to understand the issues involved; and other serious 
questions that lie close to the main line of investigation proper to a theological journal. It 
is hoped that they will be touched on insofar as they are germane to the discussion. Sug- 
gestions from readers, whether sympathetic or challenging, that are of a constructive char- 
acter, are again invited.—Eprror. 
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To take a different case. If a Catholic engages with non-Cath- 
dlics publicly or privately in a discussion about matters of faith, 
being himself in conscious doubt about some revealed doctrine, he 
is committing the sin of heresy.!. Again the guilt comes from the 
act itself, not primarily from the circumstance that me is communi- 
cating with non-Catholics. 

Secondly, the end of the agent may be wrong. This scarcely 
needs explanation or illustration; any action however good in 
itself is condemned if done for a morally evil purpose. Coopera- 
tion with non-Catholics has nothing to do with it. 

Finally, certain circumstances may vitiate the act. If a Catholic 
at non-Catholic religious services is merely passively present, that 
is, if he not only does not assent interiorly to the acts of worship 
but does not even externally take any active part in them, his ac- 
tion—mere voluntary presence—is evidently not wrong by its 
nature; but it may be wrong because of the circumstances. A 
known Catholic who without any proportionate reason assists 
even in this merely passive way at non-Catholic services might 
easily give bad example in the direction of religious indifferentism. 
Under certain conditions he might even endanger his own faith. 
In both cases the act of passive assistance would be forbidden even 
by the natural law, not in itself but because of the circumstances. 

Returning to the case of active but merely external participation, 
besides the instances mentioned above in which such action would 
be wrong in itself because of the thing done, we may imagine a case 
in which it would be wrong solely, or at least primarily, because of 
the circumstances. Suppose that the service, though conducted 
under heretical or schismatical auspices, happens to be genuinely 
valid, and identical with the corresponding Catholic service. In 
assisting actively the Catholic has the intention of participating in 
itas a Catholic service, which in a sense it truly is. Strictly speak- 
ing, his act is not wrong because of the thing done,’ though it may 
well be wrong because of the same two circumstances already men- 
tioned, namely, the foreseen effect of danger to his own faith or to 
the religious loyalty of other Catholics. 


CIC, 1325, §1; cf. S. Thomas, 2a 2a¢, q. 10, a. 7; Suarez, De Virtutibus Infusis, disp. XX, 
sect. I, n. 2. 

* At least there are grave authors who deny that the act is intrinsically wrong: cf. Ver- 
meersch-Creusen, Epitome Iuris Canonici, I, n. 576. 
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In public discussions with non-Catholics about matters of faith, 
provided the Catholic is not himself in doubt about any article of 
the faith, his action is certainly not wrong in itself, aside from an 
evil purpose or evil circumstances. The circumstances which 
might make such a discussion illicit will be dealt with in detail in 
the second part of this study. 

What has been said thus far concerns the natural law; let us now 
turn to the canonical provisions. The Code deals separately and 
distinctly with two fields of co-operation, namely, co-operation in 
worship or communicatio in divinis (c. 1258), and co-operation in 
doctrine, especially by public discussions about matters of faith 
(c. 1325, §3). 

Co-OPERATION IN WorsHIP 
Regarding cooperation in worship, canon 1258 provides: 


§ 1. Haud licitum est fidelibus quovis modo active assistere seu partem 
habere in sacris acatholicorum. 

§2. Tolerari potest praesentia passiva seu mere materialis, civilis 
officii vel honoris causa, ob gravem rationem ab Episcopo in casu dubii 
probandam, in acatholicorum funeribus, nuptiis similibusque sollemniis, 
dummodo perversionis et scandali periculum absit. 


The first paragraph of this canon forbids all active participation 
by Catholics in non-Catholic religious services or public prayers; 
the expression in sacris acatholicorum includes both. We have seen 
that if the services or prayers are distinctively non-Catholic such 
participation is already certainly forbidden by the natural law, 
whether accompanied by internal assent to the false worship or 
not. Thus far, then, the canon merely adds an ecclesiastical pro- 
hibition to one already contained in the law of nature. In one 
respect, however, it contains an additional prohibition. Even if 
the religious service or public prayer happens to be identical with 
the corresponding Catholic one, the canon still forbids Catholics 
to take active part in it; for the expression im sacris acatholicorum 
may be distinguished from in sacris acatholicis, and is evidently de- 
signed to include this,case.* Here it is the fact that the service or 
public prayer is under non-Catholic auspices which constitutes the 
reason for the prohibition. 





3 Vermeersch-Creusen, Epitome Iuris Canonici, Il, n. 577. 
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Paragraph 2 deals with merely passive assistance. Since, as we 
have seen, this is not wrong in itself but only by reason of the evil 
consequences which would normally result from it, especially the 
danger of perversion and scandal to others, the canon declares that 
it is permitted when these evil effects can be prevented, provided 
there is a grave reason, which in case of doubt should be approved 
bythe Bishop. The chief application will be assistance at non- 
Catholic funerals, weddings, etc., where civil duty, or respect, or 
friendly offices due to persons constitutes a strong reason for being 
present. Such functions are not purely religious but have a mixed 
character, being partly religious, partly civil and social. The cir- 
cumstances will make it clear that it is under the latter aspect that 
the Catholic attends, and thus the danger of scandal is removed. 

A phase of the subject which is not explicitly touched by the 
text of the Code is the admission of non-Catholics to active partici- 
pation in Catholic services. Here there can be no question of 
intrinsic evil in the action; hence in general the presence of non- 
Catholics is permitted and even welcomed. Their private partici- 
pation is permitted up toa certain point, but not to the extent of 
blurring or endangering the line of demarcation which distin- 
guishes the true fold of Christ from those who, with or without 
personal fault, are outside its visible precincts. Hence we shall 
find in the sources some replies of the Roman Curia forbidding that 
non-Catholics be allowed to take part in those functions and rites 
which have been established as a sign of Christian unity. The 
treason for the prohibition is evidently the danger of seeming to 
favor religious iridifferentism. 

The sources which are cited as foot-notes to canon 1258 may be 
divided into four classes. The question of formal assistance of 
Catholics at non-Catholic functions, that is, with internal assent to 
the false worship, would scarcely be proposed to the Roman Curia; 
hence there are no replies specifically on that point. But we shall 
find cases relating to: first, active participation of Catholics at non- 
Catholic worship (even without internal assent); secondly, per- 
mitting non-Catholics active participation in Catholic services; 
thirdly, merely passive presence of Catholics at non-Catholic re- 
ligious services; and finally, co-operation in general, for example, 
by working on, or contributing to, non-Catholic houses of 
worship. 
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Let us look at some cases of the first class—active communicatio in 
divinis. The study of the cases will show what is to be considered 
active participation. Once a case is determined to be one of active 
participation, there will be no question of a sufficient reason for 
permitting it; for, as we have seen, such participation is intrinsi- 
cally wrong, and no reason of urgency or necessity would justify it, 

The earliest sources are somewhat vague and general: ‘‘Neque 
liceat aut cum haereticis aut schismaticis orare’’;* ‘‘Cum eis neque 
orandum est neque psallendum.’’® 

Many of the sources refer to particular forms of participation, ¢s- 
pecially in non-Catholic sacramental rites. The most fundamental 
of these is baptism. As early as the fifth century (A.D. 488) Pope 
Felix enacted ecclesiastical penalties for bishops, priests, or lay 
persons who after Catholic baptism should receive baptism from a 
heretical minister. In 1668 the Holy Office declared that 
Catholics in Holland, though threatened with a fine of 25 florins, 
might not present their children to be baptized by a heretical 
minister.’ In Ireland the fine for refusing to have children bap- 
tized in a heretical sect was so heavy that one such punishment was 
enough to ruin a poor family; yet the Holy Office declared that to 
comply with the law even under such pressure was a mortal sin, and 
that parents must be warned.* Similarly, it was declared illicit for 

Oriental Catholics, even in order to avoid very grave persecution, 
to present their children to be baptized by heretical ministers.* 
To receive ordination from a heretical or schismatical bishop, even 
though the orders would be valid, has been consistently declared 
illicit.1° And this is true even where, as among the Catholic 
Armenians of Aspaan and Giulfa at the beginning of the 18th 
century, there were no Catholic bishops of that rite available." 

As to confession, it is never allowed to seek absolution from a 
heretical or schismatical priest if he uses his heretical or schis- 





*C. 6, C. I, q. x. 

5C. 35, C. XXIV, q. 3, from Conc. Carthag. IV, cc. 70, 71, 72. 

*C. 118, D. IV, de cons., “de his qui ex industria bis baptizantur."’ 

7S. C. S. Off., 26 sept., 1668 (Fontes, IV, 20). 

8S. C. S. Off., 29 nov., 1672, ad 2 (Fontes, IV, 29). 

®S. C. Prop. Fid., 6 aug., 1764 (Fontes, VII, 82). 

10 C, 111, C. I, q. 1; C. 5, C. IX, gq. 1; C. 2, X, ‘de schismaticis et ordinatis ab cis,” V, 
8; Benedict XIV, Const., Ersi pastoralis, 26 maii, 1742, § VII, nn. 13, 14 (Fontes, I, 734). 

1S. C. S. Off., 21 nov., 1709 (Fontes, IV, 59). 
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matical rite in conferring the sacrament, because this would involve 
active co-operation in the false religion."* The Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Propaganda declared this to be true even in case of neces- 
sity.* And even in danger of death the Holy Office declared it 
permissible only on condition that it be probable that the minister 
will administer the sacrament according to the rite of the Catholic 
Church.'* Regarding marriage it is sufficient to cite canon 1063, 
§1, which contains an absolute prohibition against appearing before 
anon-Catholic minister in his religious capacity for the expression 
of matrimonial consent either before or after a Catholic marriage. 
To accept Communion, even in ignorance, from the hand of a 
heretical minister was formerly punishable by a year of public 
penance." Catholics may not assist at Mass in schismatical 
churches.1* They may however adore the Blessed Sacrament kept 
by schismatics in their churches, and should adore It when carried 
by them in the streets, but without joining with the schismatics in 
these acts.17 They may not act as sponsors in heretical or schis- 
matical baptism or confirmation.?* 

There are some picturesque cases of apparently active participa- 
tion, which inculcate the principle that participation must be re- 
garded as active and hence forbidden if it includes any acts which 
under the circumstances amount to a profession of the false cult. 
Thus from Ethiopia in 1704 came the query whether, at least on the 
principal feasts of the year, converts, to avoid persecution, might 
make their appearance in schismatical churches, remain a short 
time, especially while the schismatics were celebrating and reciting 
the divine office, without any co-operation or consent to the 
heretical rite, but merely kissing the door of the church, making 





12 Cf. Vermeersch-Creusen, Epitome Iuris Canonici (ed. 5), II, n. 152, p. 103, nota 2. 

8S. C. Prop. Fid., 17 febr., 1761 (Fontes, VII, 79). 

4S. C. S. Off., 30 iunii, 7 iulii, 1864, ad 6 (Fontes, IV, 250). 

WC. 41, C. XXIV, q. 1. 

S.C. S. Off., 5 dec., 1668 (Fontes, IV, 21); 7 aug., 1704, ad 1 (Fontes, IV, 45); 10 maii, 
1753, ad 2 (Fontes, IV, 83). 

17. C. Prop. Fid., 15 dec., 1764, ad 1, 4 (Fontes, VII, 84); S. C. S. Off., 30 iunii, 7 iulii, 1864, 
ad 5 (Fontes, IV, 250). An earlier reply of the Holy Office forbade Catholics to enter schis- 
matical churches: cf. S. C. S. Off., 15 april., 1672 (not in Fontes, except as reported in the 
document of June 30 and July 7, 1864). 

18§.C. S. Off., 14 oct., 1676, ad 1 (Fontes, 1V, 30); 10 maii, 1770 (Fontes, IV, 105); 30 iunii, 
7 iulii, 1864, ad 4 (Fontes, IV, 250); 3 ian., 1871, ad 2 (Fontes, IV, p. 317); S. C. Prop. Fid., 2 
aug., 1803, ad 2 (Fontes, VII, 211). 
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three acts of adoration to the Holy Trinity, venerating the holy 
images, and reciting privately some Psalms, the Pater, Ave, or other 
such prayers. The reply was: Negative.1® In Russia Catholic 
children in public schools (in 1894) were required several times a 
year to attend non-Catholic services and participate in them by 
kissing the crucifix presented by a non-Catholic minister, genu- 
flecting, accepting blessed bread, and other acts. The Holy Office 
replied that such ceremonies could not be regarded as merely civil 
but involved forbidden communication in non-Catholic worship.” 
On the same principle, mere presence at heretical rites, if it is 
exacted from Catholics by iniquitous laws as a public profession 
that they agree in worship with the heretics, would amount to 
active participation, and is forbidden by the divine law. Thus 
Benedict XIV cites two decrees of Paul V, of 1606 and 1607 te- 
spectively, declaring it illicit for Catholics to be present at heretical 
rites in Protestant churches for the very reason that royal decrees 
ordered such attendance as tantamount toa profession of faith.*! 
If there is externally active and public participation in a super- 
stitious cult, no merely internal intention can purge it of its 
malice. Thus in China in the 17th century, according to a law of 
the Kingdom, local governors or mandarins practiced certain 
ceremonies such as genuflections, prayers, offerings, toward an 
idol named Chim-hoam who was supposed to be a sort of protecting 
deity. Christian governors, attempting to reconcile such external 
acts with the true faith, hid a crucifix among the flowers on the 
idol’s altar or held it in their hand, and internally directed all these 
acts of homage to the Cross and the Crucified. As it was felt that 
the Christian magistrates would apostatize rather than give up 
the practice, the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda was asked 
whether it could be continued. The Holy Office, to which the 
query was referred, replied that it was by no means permitted to 
offer such public acts of worship to the idol on the pretext of 
offering them interiorly to the Cross hidden on the altar or held 
in the hand.” 





19S. C. S. Off., 10 april., 1704 (Fontes, IV, 45). 

20S. C. S. Off., 26 april., 1894 (Fontes, IV, 483). 

1 Benedictus XIV, De Synodo Diocesana, lib. V, cap. 5. 
2S. C. Prop. Fid., 12 sept., 1645, ad 7 (Fontes, VII, 12). 
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Assistance at non-Catholic religious funeral services is regarded 
as active communicatio in divinis if the Catholics carry lighted 
candles or perform any other acts indicating union with the 
heretics in the religious service. Hence in reply to a question 
from Kentucky in 1818, whether Catholics might attend non- 
Catholic funerals, the Holy Office laid down as conditions, not 
only that there be no intention to perform an act of religion or 
worship (thus excluding formal communication), but also that 
there be no communication in worship with the non-Catholics; 
hence that they neither pray with them, nor take part in their 
rites, nor carry lighted candles, nor offer suffrages.2* The pro- 
hibition against carrying lighted candles has been repeated many 
times. *4 

A Catholic pastor as such may not accompany or attend a non- 
Catholic funeral even where non-attendance involves grave in- 
convenience; but if he attends in his civil capacity only, without 
sacred vestments and without communicating in any way with the 
heretics in the religious rite, this may be tolerated, provided the 
bond of relationship or friendship existing between the pastor and 
the decreased non-Catholic is a matter of common knowledge.** 

For many reasons it is not opportune to discuss the rather intri- 
cate questions of co-operation which occasioned the numerous 
teplies of the Roman Curia concerning the famous “‘Chinese 
Rites.""* The most recent documents from the Holy See on this 
subject, however, carry a very important lesson, though not a new 
one. When ceremonies which were formerly regarded as religious 
ate clearly shown to have become merely civil and patriotic, or 
merely expressive of filial affection, even active participation in 
them is in no way forbidden. This is now authentically declared 
regarding certain ceremonies in honor of Confucius and also in 





%S.C. S. Off., 13 ian., 1818, ad 1 (Fontes, IV, 139). 

4S. C. S. Off., 9 dec., 1745 (Fontes, IV, 76); 30 iunii, 7 iulii, 1864, ad 1 (Fontes, IV, 250); 
14 ian., 1874, ad 3 (Fontes, IV, 339); S. C. Prop. Fid., 2 aug., 1803, ad 1 (Fontes, VII, 211). 

% S.C. S. Off., 30 mar., 1859, cited and repeated by the same Congregation on May 8, 1889 
(Fontes, IV, 446). 

* Cf. especially Clemens XI, Const., Ex élla, 19 mar., 1715 (Fontes, I, 566); Benedictus XIV, 
Const., Ex quo, 11 iunii, 1742 (Fontes, I, 756); S. C. S. Off., 23 mar., 1656, ad 4 (Fontes, IV, 8); 
13 nov., 1669 (Fontes, IV, 22); 20 nov., 1704 (Fontes, IV, 46); S. C. Prop. Fid., 4 ian., 1798 
(Fontes, VII, 204). 
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honor of departed relatives in certain Oriental countries, namely 
Manchukuo,*’ Japan,** and China.*® These documents are based 
on the proven and certified fact that the ceremonies thus simply 
permitted are not religious but purely civil: 


Since the Chinese Government has several times openly declared that 
all are free to profess whatever religion they choose, and that it is far from 
their mind to issue laws or orders about religious matters, and that conse- 
quently the ceremonies in honor of Confucius which are either performed 
or ordered by the public authorities are done, not with a view of offering 
religious worship, but solely in order to encourage and manifest due honor 
toward a great man and due observance toward ancient traditions, it is 
permitted to Catholics to be present at ceremonies of honor which are 
performed before an image or tablet of Confucius in Confucian temples 
or in schools.*° 


If certain ceremonies have the appearance of superstition, Catholics 
must remain passive, and in case of necessity declare their intention: 


It is to be tolerated that Catholic magistrates and students, if they are 
ordered to assist at public ceremonies which have the appearance of 
superstition, may indeed be present, provided that according to canon 
1258 they remain passive and give signs of that observance only which 
may rightly be considered purely civil; declaring their intention as above 
described if at any time this seems necessary in order to obviate false 
interpretations of their act.*! 


The important principle which these instructions illustrate was 
formally enunciated by His Holiness Pius XII in his first Encyclical: 
‘‘All that in national usages and customs is not inseparably bound 
up with religious errors will always be subject to kindly consid- 
eration, and, when it is found possible, will be sponsored and de- 
veloped.’’*? The distinction between civil or patriotic and 
religious observance is fundamental, and is fully recognized by the 
Church. 





27 Cf. S. C. Prop. Fid., Litt., 28 maii, 1935 (Bouscaren, Canon Law Digest [Milwaukee: 
Bruce, 1933-41], Il, under canon 1258; this work is hereafter cited as CLD). 

#8 Cf. S. C. Prop. Fid., Instr., 26 maii, 1936 (AAS, XXVIII, 406; CLD, Joc. cit.). 

29 Cf. S. C. Prop. Fid., Instr., 9 dec., 1932 (AAS, XXXII, 24; CLD, loc. cét.). 

3° Ibid. 

31 Tbid. 

% Pius XII, Litt. Encycl., Summi Pontificatus, 28 oct., 1939: “‘Quidquid in populorum 
moribus indissolubili vinculo superstitionibus erroribusque non adstipulatur, benevole nullo 
non tempore perpenditur ac, si potest, sartum tectumque servatur”’ (AAS, XXI, 413). 
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Before leaving the subject of active participation two of the most 
important among the sources must be briefly noticed. In 1719 the 
Sacred Congregation of Propaganda issued an Instruction super 
cwommunicatione in divinis, which was repeated in 1729. The first 
paragraph, from which we shall quote, refers to active participa- 
tion. After recalling that the Sacred Congregation had consis- 
tently answered, Non licere, to all queries as to its licitness, the 
Instruction goes on to state that, though it might be possible 
theoretically to imagine cases in which some communicatio in divinis 
might be tolerated, still in practice, because of the circumstances 
which are regularly found connected with it, such cases would be 
very rarely encountered. Hence it was impossible to adopt as a 
general rule any other than that given in the Instruction of 1719, 
which was based on the principle that communicatio in divinis with 
heretics or schismatics is to be regarded regularly as illicit in 
practice: 


... either because of the danger of perversion in the faith, or the danger 
of participating in a heretical or schismatical rite, or finally the danger 
and occasion of scandal; and just as these circumstances are regularly con- 
nected with acts of communication in practice, so too they are all for- 
bidden by the natural and divine law, in which there is no power to 
dispense, nor any connivance that can excuse.** 


This Instruction does not formally distinguish, as regards active 
participation, between services which are distinctively non- 
Catholic and those which are substantially Catholic but are 
performed in non-Catholic churches or under non-Catholic aus- 
pices. We think that only services of the latter class are referred 
to when it is stated that cases might be imagined of active parti- 
cipation which under special circumstances would be licit. With 
this word of commentary, which is surely reasonable in the con- 
text, the Instruction will be found to agree perfectly with the 
doctrine drawn from other sources and also with the document 
next to be cited. 

In 1753, in the course of a reply to a bishop of the Peloponnesus, 
the Holy Office quotes an admirable passage from Benedict XIV, 
De Synodo Diocesana, on this general subject of communicatio in 





S.C. Prop. Fid., 1729 (Fontes, VII, 45). 
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divinis. The substance of the doctrine given (we are not quoting 
it verbatim) is as follows: 


It is true that some theologians hold that Catholics may communicate 
in divinis with heretics and schismatics not excommunicated by name, 
provided the following conditions concur: first, that there be a most 
serious and urgent cause; secondly, that the heretics and schismatics from 
whom they seek the Sacraments be validly ordained, and administer them 
according to the Catholic rite without any admixture of a condemned 
form of worship; thirdly, that the communication with them in worship 
does not amount to an external profession of a false religion, as was the 
case when Paul V forbade Catholics to enter Protestant churches; 
fourthly, that there be no occasion of scandal. But, in the first place, 
this opinion is disputed; not all admit it to be safe in practice. And 
moreover, even if it be admitted, all these circumstances must concur in 
order to make communication licit. Hence it is almost impossible in 
practice; and consequently the Holy Office and the S. C. of Propaganda 
have always held it illicit and have given Instructions explaining the 
reasons why it is almost impossible for communicatio in divinis to be 


harmless.** 


What is especially noteworthy is the condition that there must be 
no admixture of a condemned form of worship, and that the rite 
must be that of the Catholic Church. This very grave document, 
therefore, confirms the conclusion we have already drawn from 
other sources, that active participation in a distinctively non- 
Catholic rite as such is necessarily wrong, that is, against the 
divine law. Active participation in this connection must be under- 
stood as any participation which is sufficient under the circum- 
stamces to amount to an external sign of professing the false 
religion. 

Let us now consider some canonical provisions and replies on the 
second class of cases, that is, the admission of non-Catholics to 
Catholic services. The Code itself is explicit in declaring that 
non-Catholics may not be admitted as sponsors in Baptism,** nor 
in Confirmation;* also that all sacred rites are forbidden in mixed 
matriages,*’ and that no Sacrament may be administered to heretics 


* Benedictus XIV, De Synodo Diocesana, lib, V, cap. 5, quoted by the S. C. S. Off., 10 maii, 
1753 (Fontes, IV, 83). 
% CIC, 765. % CIC, 795. 37 CIC, 1102, § 2. 
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and schismatics** (except when unconscious and in danger of death, 
in the case of Baptism, absolution, and Extreme Unction). On 
the other hand, it expressly provides that in the absence of special 
ecclesiastical prohibition blessings may be given to non-Catholics, 
especially to obtain for them the light of faith or, together with 
this precious gift, also bodily health.*® 

The general doctrine on the admission of non-Catholics to Catho- 
lic worship was well summarized by the Holy Office in a reply 
given in 1859: 


Communicatio cum haereticis esse potest vel in reproba doctrina vel in 
ritibus aliisve signis falsae sectae protestativis cum scandalo fidelium, 
quibus ideo ab Ecclesia communio interdicitur cum illis, ne fides aut 
amitti aut periclitari intelligatur. Unde S. Ioannes Evangelista sic 
severe praecipit: ‘Si quis venit ad vos et hanc doctrinam non affert, nolite 
recipere eum in domum nec ave dixeritis ei, qui enim dicit illi ave com- 
municat operibus eius malignis.’4° LEvidentissime ex his verbis pro- 
hibitum iri infertur quidquid huiusmodi ave exprimit, prout sunt ac- 
tiones liturgicae quae ad ecclesiasticam unitatem significandam institutac 
fuere. Quapropter a PP. Concilii Carthaginensis sancitum legimus cum 
haereticis nec orandum nec psallendum, prout refert Benedictus XIV, De 
Synodo, c. V, lib. VI. Illicitum est ergo in sacris functionibus haereticis 
in chorum invitare, alternis psallere, dare iis pacem, sacros cineres, 
candelas et palmas benedictas, aliaque id genus externi cultus, quae 
interioris vinculi ac consensionis indicia iure meritoque existimantur, 
tam in sensu activo, nimirum similia eis dando, quam passivo, ab eis in 
eorum sacris accipiendo. Idem enim in utraque hypothesi esset ac ave 
illis dicere, eorumque operibus malignis communicare.’’! 


Accordingly, what is forbidden is such active participation by 
non-Catholics as would be a sign of unity in worship. 

In default of a Catholic male organist a non-Catholic may be 
employed temporarily, provided there is no danger of scandal. 
There is no objection to singing ““God save the King’’ at solemn 
Mass and saying prayers for the King by name at Benediction, 
together with prayers for the Pope and Bishop.‘* Even singing 





CIC, 731, §2. 89 CIC, 1149. 492 John to. 
§. C. S. Off., 22 iunii, 1859 (Fontes, IV, 225). 

2S. C. S. Off., 23 febr., 1820, ad 3 (Fontes, IV, 141). 

8 §.C.S. Off., 23 febr., 1820, ad 1 (Fontes, IV, 141). 
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by non-Catholics at Catholic functions is not absolutely excluded. 
In 1906 some Sisters in Bulgaria, who were conducting a boarding 
school for girls to which schismatics were also admitted, asked if 
it might be tolerated that the schismatics sing with the Catholics 
at ecclesiastical functions, especially at Benediction, in the parish 
church. The significant circumstances were: that there were few 
Catholics in the place as compared with schismatics; that there 
was no danger of scandal, the practice being common in the Orient; 
that there was hope of effecting conversions to the Faith; and that 
it would be difficult for the Sisters to exclude the schismatical 
pupils, who were in good faith and not under excommunication. 
The Holy Office, practically reversing an earlier severe reply given 
under similar circumstances, now replied: Tolerari posse.‘ 

Special difficulty arises when a public personage who is a non- 
Catholic attends Catholic services in his public or official capacity. 
Any active participation by him under such circumstances would 
have special importance and is accordingly forbidden. Thus when 
the Sacred Congregation for Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Aftairs 
was asked by the Bishop of Tournai: ‘‘What formalities should be 
used in receiving a heterodox prince when he wishes to assist at 
religious ceremonies?”’ the reply,- dated July 27, 1815, was, ac- 
cording to the Instruction of the Holy Office of May 10, 1753, that: 


If the Prince is merely materially present as an act of civil observance, 
without taking part in the Catholic prayers and rites, it may be tolerated; 
but if in the religious functions he uses the distinctive rites of his own 
religion or takes part in the Catholic rites, it is not allowed and is not 
to be permitted. 


Dealing with the same subject in an Instruction issued in 1841, 
the Holy Office directed the bishop to whom it was addressed that 
in celebrating Mass when the schismatical Governor and officials 
were present, he must guard against giving them the incense and 
the Pax, as this is not licit under any pretext; and that it is better 
not to invite the Governor to Mass on the feast of the Protector, 
so as to avoid the occasion of these acts, which cannot be allowed.*® 





“S.C. S. Off., 24 ian., 1906 (Fontes, IV, 544). The earlier reply, dated May 1, 1889 (Col- 
lectanea, I, 0. 1703), is not reported in Fontes. 

“ Reported and referred to in a reply of S. C. S. Off., 22 iunii, 1864 (Fontes, IV, 249); cf. 
also S. C. S. Off., 10 maii, 1753 (Fontes, IV, 83). 

“S.C. S. Off., 12 maii, 1841 (Fontes, IV, 164). 
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When we come to the passive presence of Catholics at non- 
Catholic services (cases of the third class), we are entering a less 
complicated field of casuistry. Such attendance is certainly not 
simply licit, since it requires special reasons of urgency and the 
removal of those dangers which normally would attend it, namely, 
the risk of active participation and of scandal. We have already 
seen that this passive presence may, because of special circum- 
stances, amount to a profession of the false worship and thus 
become virtually active. Such is the case where presence is 
required by law as a token of submission in religious matters. 
Regular attendance at non-Catholic services without a cogent 
reason and without special circumstances to designate it as civil 
rather than religious observance would certainly be forbidden, at 
least by reason of the scandal and danger which accompany it. 
Yet the fact that passive presence may under certain circumstances 
be permitted shows that it is not intrinsically wrong ratione obiecti. 

The principle stated in canon 1258,§2, has as its background 
some interesting cases, of which a few may be briefly cited. The 
cases will illustrate the requisites for licitness. There must be no 
active participation in the religious service as such; the circum- 
stances must be such that the attendance is recognized as a civil or 
social rather than a religious act; there must be a grave reason 
requiring it; finally, the danger of perversion and scandal must 
be removed. 

The most pertinent source for the United States is the Kentucky 
reply of the Holy Office in 1818, to the query: ‘“Whether Catholics 
may be present at the funeral and burial of heretics?’’ The Holy 
Office replied: 

It is allowed whenever there is question of mere material presence 
because of a duty of civility which Catholics cannot evade without grave 
inconvenience or danger, provided they in no way communicate in their 
rites and ceremonies.*? 


It is not licit for a Catholic bishop at the invitation of a schisma- 
tical Greek government to go with the Governor to a schismatical 
Greek church to sing the Doxology as if taking part as head of the 
Catholics in that act of worship under schismatical auspices. 
But Catholic civil employees obliged by the government to attend 


7§. C. S. Off., 13 ian., 1818 (Fontes, IV, 139). 
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functions in schismatical churches, without Mass, are not to be 
disquieted because they assist at the Doxology without taking 
part in it, such attendance being under these circumstances merely 
material and based on civil duty.‘* To take a civil oath beforea 
schismatical minister who is acting in a civil capacity, without 
sacred vestments, and who does not impose or dictate the oath but 
merely stands by while it is taken, is licit.¢® Also, where all public 
officials are Protestant, and the Protestant text of the Bible is 
presented to be touched and kissed in taking civil oaths, the 
faithful need not be disquieted.*° 
On the occasion of the coronation of Edward VII, the Holy Office 
decided upon, and Pope Leo XIII approved, a decree forbidding 
Catholics to enter non-Catholic churches for religious services. 
Rather let them have sacred services in their own cathedrals, with 
the Te Deum but no solemn Mass. It was explained that on the 
same occasion in London Catholics were permitted to attend the 
services in Westminster Abbey ‘‘because there the personal presence 
of the King gave such attendance a purely civil character removing 
all danger of its being considered as a communicatio in divinis.”"™ 
From Greece in 1864 came the query: ‘“‘Whether it can be tol- 
erated that the bishop and Catholic clergy accompany the non- 
Catholic King of Greece under the baldachin as far as the [schis- 
matical] church, as the Greek schismatics do? This, to avoid 
grave harm to Catholics.’’ The reply was that the ceremonies 
mentioned can be tolerated when true necessity requires them, 
provided the bishop and clergy do not wear the surplice nor other 
sacred vestments, and that the baldachin be of a different form than 
the one used in sacred functions, and be carried by laymen.” 
As to the external participation by Catholics in the funeral of a 
non-Catholic Sovereign, the Holy Office issued an Instruction in 
1gco. Their participation must be limited to acts of civil homage 
which under the circumstances shall be judged by the Ordinary to 
be indispensable in order to show due civil reverence toward the 





48S. C. S. Off., 12 maii, 1841, ad 1, 2 (Fontes, IV, 164). 

49S. C. S. Off., 1 april., 1857 (Fontes, IV, 216). 

50S. C. S. Off., 23 febr., 1820, ad 2 (Fontes, IV, 141). 

51 Reported in the Encyclical Letter to the Bishops of India, S. C. Prop. Fid., 25 april., 
1902 (Fontes, VII, 544). 

52S. C. S. Off., 22 iunii, 1864 (Fontes, IV, 249). 
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prince and the government, excluding all ritual and religious 
participation. It is tolerated that bells be rung; and the clergy 
may attend individually or in a body outside their church at the 
passing of the cortége, always civilis honoris causa, therefore with- 
out sacred vestments, candles, or prayers, and without scandal to 
the faithful.** 

Several documents inculcate the austere lesson that mere civility 
or “‘tolerance’’ is by no means an all-sufficient blanket with which 
to cover what has the appearance of communicatio in divinis. Thus 


. the Kentucky reply of the Holy Office, already referred to, in- 


structed the Bishop not rashly to permit the ‘‘dangerous’’ practice 
of attending non-Catholic funerals, but to try first whether the 
practice could be eradicated without damage to Catholics, and if 
not, to instruct the faithful on the conditions under which it could 
be permitted.** This reply was followed on this very point in a 
reply of the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda to the Vicar 
Apostolic of Egypt, who had asked whether it might be permitted 
that boys and girls in educational academies frequented by both 
Catholics and non-Catholics attend funerals of non-Catholic fellow- 
pupils or of relatives of the same. The Congregation observed that 
the conditions required did not appear to be verified in the case 
(perhaps no real necessity was shown); hence the Vicar should try 
to do away with the practice. In individual cases, if a really 
grave necessity was shown, he had power to tolerate such at- 
tendance.*5 

In 1839 the Protestants of Fribourg dedicated a new and mag- 
nificent church on the site of a Catholic church which was demol- 
ished. Some Catholic canons and a number of pastors and priests 
accompanied the procession. Pope Gregory XVI wrote to the 
Bishop that he should by no means have permitted such a gesture: 


Haud sane agebatur, Ven. Frater, de civili aliqua celebritate . . . in 
quam catholicus clerus in obsequium principis ac testandae ceteris civilis 
concordiae causa convenirent. Sed dicata est acatholico cultui amplior 
aedes, quam protestantes ex demolitione antiqui catholicorum templi 
magnifico opere construxerunt, ut porro in ea protestantium ministri 





53S. C.S. Off., 1 aug., 1900 (Fontes, IV, 526). 
5S. C. S. Off., 13 ian., 1818 (Fontes, IV, 129). 
5S. C. Prop. Fid., 8 maii, 1876 (Fontes, VII, 458). 
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acatholicos ritus splendidius exerceant, et maiori populi frequentia 
haeresim doceant, catholicam veritatem impugnent; ac proinde tota 
illa solemnitas pertinuisse conspicitur ad novum erroris triumphum 
celebrandum.** 


We come now to the fourth class of cases cited as sources of canon 
1258; they concern instances of more general co-operation—acts 
other than worship but having a connection with it. Evidently 
each case must be decided on general principles of moral theology, 
according to its specific circumstances. Brief reference to a few 
authentic replies may be of interest. 

A series of questions was proposed from Algeria in 1780 con- 
cerning the work of Christian slaves on Mohammedan mosques. 
In building the mosques Christians were obliged to work as 
laborers or bricklayers; they were also obliged occasionally to alter 
the walls or make new openings in them, to whitewash them on 
the inside in preparation for feast days, and to wash the doors and 
inscriptions on the facade. In these cases the Holy Office replied 
that they might be left in good faith, provided there was no con- 
tempt of religion nor any intention to co-operate in the false 
worship. As to lighting the lamp of the mosque, or marabuto, the 
answer was: Non licere. Proximate material co-operation in erec- 
ting banners on the mosques announcing the hours of prayer, the 
banner itself being attached by a Mohammedan, was declared 
licit. It was also licit to whitewash the cemeteries of infidels, to 
Carve a crescent moon on cannons, on the ships of corsairs, and on 
stone for insertion in profane edifices, and to use in regard to the 
Bey, without evil intention, the customary expression, ‘‘whose 
soul may God preserve.’’ As regards assisting their Mohammedan 
masters in legal ablutions, and claiming the right of asylum in the 
mosques, the reply was that they might be left in good faith as in 
the first four cases presented.*’ 

To a question from Kentucky as to whether it is permitted to 
work on the building of heretical churches or synagogues, the 
answer was that the intention to co-operate in the heretical 
worship must always be excluded, and that even then it is for- 
bidden in certain cases: (1) when such work is commonly regarded 





% Gregorius XVI, Litt., Dolorem, 30 nov., 1839 (Fontes, II, 773). 
57S. C. S. Off., 14 sept., 1780 (Fontes, IV, 118). 
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as a sign of professing the false religion; (2) if it includes anything 
which per se directly and exclusively expresses reprobation of the 
Catholic, and approbation of the false, religion; (3) when it is 
known that the Catholics are being forced or called to such work 
in contempt of the Catholic faith. Outside these cases such 
workers may be left in good faith.5* Two replies of the Sacred 
Congregation of Propaganda give substantially the same solution. *® 
As to contributing money on request for the erection of heretical 
churches, the Holy Office replied: Non licere.°° 


Co-OPERATION IN Docrrinat Discussions 


A canonical prohibition cannot be clearly understood without 
first determining to what extent, if at all, it is already contained 
in the divine law which no human authority can change. We 
must, therefore, begin by examining this subject in the light of the 
natural and divine law before coming to the canonical provisions. 

Let us understand precisely the state of the question. Only 
serious discussions need concern us, where the purpose is really 
to convince the non-Catholic participant of the truth of some point 
of faith. It is also aside from the question to suppose that the 
Catholic disputant is himself in doubt about the point of faith 
involved in the debate, and is seeking by the discussion to gain 
certitude. If a Catholic professedly doubts about a question of 
faith he is a heretic;*! but this is true whether he is engaged in a 
discussion or not. His action in this case is wrong in itself 
entirely aside from any question of co-operation with non-Catho- 
lics; in other words the case is entirely outside the scope of the 
question which we propose to discuss. ® 


58S. C. S. Off., 14 ian., 1818, repeated by the same Congregation in a reply to the same 
question from Smyrna (30 iunii, 7 iulii, 1864, ad 10 [Fontes, IV, 250]). 

59S. C. Prop. Fid., 21 nov., 1837 (Fontes, VII, 289); 26 sept., 1840, ad 14 (Fontes, VII, 300) 

60S. C. S. Off., 30 iunii, 7 iulii, 1864, ad 8 (Fontes, IV., p. 250). This reply is cited by 
Augustine, A Commentary on Canon Law, V1, 198; but the author then states simply that such 
contributions are not excluded by canon 1258. As we stated above, we are not concerned 
here with a positive canonical prohibition, but with general principles of co-operation. 
No doubt such co-operation can be merely material, and a justifying cause could exist. How- 
ever, this reply of the Holy Office is a rather formidable objection to allowing it as a matter 
of course. 

1 CIC, 1325, § 2. 

® Te is mentioned and solved as above by Suarez, De Virtutibus Infusis, disp. XX, sect.1, 
n. 2; De Lugo, De Fide, disp. XXII, sect. 5, n. 131; S. Thomas, 2a 2a¢, q. 10, a.7. 
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One type of discussion is ruled out by divine law: a joint Council 
to which Catholics and known heretics would be admitted with 
equal right of deliberative and final suffrage regarding questions of 
faith. Christ entrusted the deposit of divine revelation to Peter 
and the Apostles, of whom the Pope and the Catholic bishops in 
communion with him are the sole lawful successors—the Ecclesia 
docens. Clearly, it is contrary to this divine positive law to admit 
as teachers of the faith those who have separated themselves by 
heresy from the unity of Christ’s Body. The Church has recog- 
nized and acted on this principle from the beginning. One of the 
eatly documents which has found its way into the Corpus Luris is 
from Pope Gelasius, who wrote in 493: 


Canonum magistris atque custodibus nobis nullum fas est inire cer- 
tamen cum hominibus communionis alienae.™ 


And more fully in 495: 


Cum quibus erat sinodus ineunda? Catholici poutifices fuerant un- 
dique iam depulsi, soli remanserant socii perfidorum, cum quibus nec 
iam licebat habere conventum, dicente Psal., ‘Non sedi cum concilio 
vamitatis, et cum iniqua gerentibus non introibo.’** Nec ecclesiastici 
moris est cum his, qui pollutam habent communionem permixtamque 
cum perfidis, miscere concilium. Recte igitur per Calcedonensis sinodi 
formam huiusmodi praevaricatio repulsa est potius quam ad concilium 
vocata, quod nec opus erat post primam sinodum, nec cum talibus habere 
licebat.® 


These, and other texts to the same effect, are not to be cited 
against discussions of the faith with non-Catholics in general, but 
only against their admission as judges in the definition of doctrine. 
It is true, of course, that heretical and schismatical bishops were 
invited to attend the Councils of Trent and of the Vatican; but 
there was no idea of recognizing them as judges of doctrine. By 
divine law any kind of equal suffrage shared by Catholics and non- 
Catholics in a Council of the Church is forever excluded. 

And that reduces our question to this: Aside from the authorita- 
tive definition of doctrine, is it allowed for Catholics to discuss 





°° Commonitorium ad Faustum, quoted in Corpus Iuris, c. 36, C. XXIV, q. 3. 
* Ps. 25:4. 
5 Epist. ad Episcopos Dardaniae, quoted in Corpus Luris, loc. cit. 
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matters of faith in public conferences with non-Catholics, either to 
gain them at once to the whole truth, or at least to establish a 
common ground from which further progress may be made? 

Certain scriptural texts might seem to suggest a negative reply. °° 
But the evidence of Scripture is for intelligent, courageous dis- 
cussion: ‘Be always ready with an answer to everyone who asks 
areason for the hope that is in you”’ (1 Pet. 3:15); “*. . . holding 
fast the faithful word which is in accordance with the teaching, 
that he may be able both to exhort in sound doctrine and to 
confute opponents’ (Tit. 1:9). One recalls Stephen: ‘‘But there 
arose some from the synagogue... disputing with Stephen. 
And they were not able to withstand the wisdom of the Spirit who 
spoke’ (Acts 6:9, 10). Paul was a tireless controversialist: in 
Damascus, ‘in the synagogues he began to preach that Jesus is 
the Son of God . . . and confounded the Jews who were living in 
Damascus, proving that this is the Christ’’ (Acts 9:20, 22). In 
Athens, ‘‘he had discussions in the synagogues with the Jews .. . 
and in the market place every day with those who were there. 
And some of the Epicurean and Stoic philosophers debated with 
him’’ (Acts 17:17, 18). In Thessalonica, ‘‘Paul, as was his 
custom, went in to them and for three Sabbaths reasoned with 
them from the Scriptures, explaining and showing that the Christ 
had to suffer and rise from the dead’’ (Acts 17:2-3). At Corinth, 
“he would preach in the synagogue every Sabbath, trying to 
convince Jews and Greeks’’ (Acts 18:4). At Antioch, again in 
the synagogue, he ‘‘had a discussion with the Jews’’ (Acts 18:19). 
And at Ephesus, ‘‘for three months he used to go to the synagogue 
and speak confidently, holding discussions and trying to persuade 
them about the kingdom ofGod. ([Later, he] held daily discussions 
in the school of one Tyrannus’’ (Acts 19:8, 9). 

The tradition of public discussion was continued in the Church; 
practically all the Fathers of the first six centuries were con- 
troversialists. Justin proposed to debate publicly against Crescens, 
the Cynic; and he conducted a controversial dialogue with the 
Jew, Trypho.*? Augustine championed the Catholic cause at 





% E.g., 2 Tim. 2:14; Tit. 3:9-10; Suarez cites these texts only to refute them by showing 
their very limited application (De Virt. Inf., disp. XX, sect. 1, nn. 3, 4). 
87 MG, VI, 665. 
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Carthage in 411, at a conference with the Donatists ordered by the 
Emperor Honorius, in which more than two hundred bishops were 
engaged on each side. And he recommended the practice: ‘‘Cum 
haereticis, verbis etiam agendum, disputatione pugnandum, ratione 
convincendum."’** 

The Middle Ages saw many public discussions with heretics by 
men like Rabanus Maurus, Hincmar of Rheims, Lanfranc, St. 
Bernard, St. Dominic. St. Thomas Aquinas declares them licit 
on the basis of the natural law: ‘‘Si autem disputat aliquis de fide 
ad confutandum errores, vel etiam ad exercitium, laudabile est” ho 
(2a, 2ae, q. 10, a. 7; he makes no mention of any canonical pro- be 
hibition, though actually the first of these was enacted during his | © 
lifetime by Alexander IV). - 

Suarez holds a similar position, and establishes it from Scripture fa 
and the Fathers; he concludes: 










su 
Tertio probatur conclusio ratione: quia huiusmodi disputatio de se ei 
non est mala, imo habet plures rationes honestatis, neque etiam est iure to 
ecclesiastico prohibita; ergo est licita. Maior evidens est, quia in illa ti 
actione nulla est malitia, imo est quaedam confessio fidei ex parte dis- ts 
putantis. Unde ex hac parte est honesta ex obiecto. Item de se ad 
optimos fines ordinatur, scilicet, ad honorem ipsius fidei et maiorem - 
notitiam cius, ad haereticorum conversionem, et catholicorum confirma- . 
tionem; et in aliis circumstantiis potest ita fieri, ut et fructus speretur, a 
et damna non timeantur.’’®* ¥ 
s 
In brief, the action is right because its object, its end, and its c 
circumstances are in conformity with the norm of morality. De 
Lugo reaches the same conclusion and says that it is taught by all P 
theologians and is “‘certum apud omnes’’.”° ( 


While it is evident that the act itself is good and that the agent 
miay have a praiseworthy end, the circumstances must be carefully 
controlled in order that the act be licit according to the natural 
law. Let us return to Suarez for a discussion of these requisites. 
He names four principal groups of circumstances: those concerning 
the Catholic disputant, the adversary, the audience, and the manner 
of discussion. , 





$8 Epist. XLVIII. 
8° De Vier. Inf., disp. XX, sect. 1, 0. 5. 
70 De Fide, disp. XXII, sect. 5, n. 130. 
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First, as regards the Catholic disputant, he must be well 
grounded and firm in the faith lest he run the risk of being himself 
erted or shaken, and he must be sufficiently instructed in doc- 
trine and skilful in speaking to give a good account of himself in 
the debate. Obviously, the precise kind and degree of skill 
required depend on the circumstances which determine the probable 
exigencies of the contest. In a public debate against a clever and 
hard-hitting agnostic, few theologians probably could be consid- 
ered qualified to defend the faith before a popular audience; for, 
however profound their knowledge and solid their reasoning might 
be, the antagonist would most probably outmanocuver and dis- 
concert them by his platform strategy. None of the audience 
would receive any benefit, and some might be disturbed in their 
faith. 

Secondly, the circumstances concerning the opponent must be 
such as to create some hope of good results from the discussion— 
either the conversion of the adversary himself, or a needed check 
to the audacity of false propaganda, or encouragement and edifica- 
tion of the faithful. We may not easily assume that an opponent 
is insincere or beyond hope of conversion; yet sometimes the latter 
at least may be morally certain from his record. Who could have 
entertained reasonable hopes of converting Clarence Darrow by 
argument? Yet a public discussion with him on Christianity 
versus agnosticism was permitted by the ecclesiastical authorities 
some years ago, in which the Catholic representative’! was gen- 
erally counted to have more than held his own. 

Thirdly, circumstances concerning the audience are to be consid- 
ered. Suarez here follows Saint Thomas, whom we may quote 


directly: 


On the part of the hearers we must consider whether those who hear 
the disputation are instructed and firm in the faith, or simple and waver- 
ing. As to those who are well instructed and firm in the faith, there can 
be no danger in disputing about the faith in their presence. But as to 
simple-minded people, we must make a distinction; because either they 
ate provoked and molested by unbelievers, for instance, Jews or heretics 
or pagans who strive to corrupt the faith in them, or else they are not 
subject to provocation in this matter, as in those countries where there 





™ Father James R. O'Neill, S. J., then pastor of St. Robert Bellarmine Chapel, Cincinnati. 
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ate no unbelievers. In the first case it is necessary to dispute in public 
about the faith, provided there be those who are equal and adapted to 
the task of confuting errors; since in this way simple people are strength- 
ened in the faith, and unbelievers are deprived of the opportunity to de- 
ceive, while if those who ought to withstand the perverters of the truth 
of faith were silent, this would tend to strengthen the error. . . . On the 
other hand, in the second case it is dangerous to dispute in public about 
the faith, in the presence of simple people, whose faith for this very 
reason is more firm, that they have never heard anything differing from 
what they believe. Hence it is not expedient for them to hear what 
unbelievers have to say against the faith.” 


Finally, the discussion must be conducted with moderation, not 
for personal glory but for the triumph of truth, and without 
animosity or injurious words. Let zeal for the truth be wedded 
to gentleness toward persons—a most exacting combination: 
‘““Ea moderatione agendum est ut nec nimia tarditate, nec nimio 
fervore agatur, ex utroque extremo sumendo quod utile est, ex 
priori mansuetudinem, et ex secundo zelum.’’™ 

It may not be out of place to mention another precaution re- 
garding the tone of the discussion, which is particularly apposite 
to-day. Should all the requisites be verified for allowing a public 
discussion with non-Catholics on matters of faith, the attitude of 
the Catholic disputant must not be that of a hesitant inquirer, but 
of a firm and confident exponent of the known truth. Granting 
all the amenities of courteous debate, and giving to everyone con- 
cerned the right to his own opinion, yet the Catholic cannot give 
the shadow of a pretext for the suspicion that religious opinions 
are a matter of indifference, or that the truth may be other than 
what is taught with proved infallibility by the Catholic Church. 
Not for one moment may he allow the impression that the truth 
is to be arrived at by agreement as a result of the deliberations. 
Rather, the truth is objectively and unchangeably before them 
independently of the discussion; it is for each one to grasp and 
profess it. He himself is there, not as a groper after truth, but as 
a teacher of truth. Any other attitude, however plausibly sug- 





72 2a 2a¢, q. 10, a. 7, as translated in The Summa Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas (Benziger, 
1917). 
73 Gregor. Nazianz., Oratio 26. 
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gested in the name of tolerance, democracy, or freedom of opinion, 
would run the risk of amounting to an external expression of doubt 
regarding the faith, and that, if it were intentional, would be 
heresy. 

According to the natural law, therefore, public discussion with 
non-Catholics concerning the faith, under certain rather carefully 
controlled conditions, is licit and praiseworthy. We are now 
ready to discuss the canonical provisions: ‘‘Caveant catholici ne 
disputationes vel collationes, publicas praesertim, cum acatholicis 
habeant, sine venia Sanctae Sedis aut, si casus urgeat, loci Or- 
dinarii."’7* We must first study this provision in its earlier sources. 

The first canonical regulation on this matter was a decree of 
Alexander IV (1254-1261): ‘‘inhibemus quoque ne cuiquam laicae 
personae liceat, publice vel privatim, de fide catholica disputare. 
Qui vero contra fecerit, excommunicationis laqueo innodetur.’’’® 
This applied only to the laity and forbade them under pain of 
excommunication ferendae sententiae from disputing with heretics 
about the faith in public or in private. At least as regards private 
discussions, this law was regarded as abrogated by contrary custom 
in places where the population consisted largely of heretics, as for 
example in Germany after the Reformation.’* It was also ad- 
mitted on general principles that the law would not bind if a case 
of urgent necessity or of great and evident usefulness of a public 
defense of the faith should arise, and a qualified layman were the 
only one available to meet the emergency. “‘Cessante fine legis 
contrarie, etiam in particulari, cessat tunc obligatio legis.’’’’ 
The reasons behind this law were, first, that public disputation on 
the faith involves the ecclesiastical magisterium or teaching author- 
ity, which belongs only to clerics who have a canonical mission 
at least from the bishop; and secondly, that, since layman as a rule 
are not profoundly learned in theology, there would be danger 
that the cause of religion suffer from an inadequate presentation. 
Both of these reasons still hold good; but the law itself is entirely 


™ CIC, 1325, § 3- 

% C.2, “‘De haereticis,"’ V, 2, in VI°. 

™ Schmalzgrueber, Ius Ecclesiasticum Universum, X, Pars 1, Tit. VII, § Il, n. 66; Reiffenstuel, 
lus Canonicum Universum, V1, Lib. V Decretal., Tit. VII, § II, n. 28. 

7 Suarez, De Virt. Inf., disp. XX, sect. 1, 0. 11. 
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superseded, and has not even been cited in the foot-notes to canon 
1325. It is really unnecessary to consider it further, and we pass 
on to later documents. 

To understand the decrees which emanated from the Roman 
Congregations on this subject during the seventeenth century 
(1625-1662) one must remember what had happened in the field 
of public religious controversy during the Reformation period. 
The years 1518 to 1590 had seen a dozen great public religious 
discussions between Catholics and Protestants in Germany alone, 
and four in Switzerland.7* Convened by secular princes, usually 
at the instance of the reformers, they had generally been sterile or 
disastrous in their results. Testimony from contemporary Catho- 
lics to this fact, and to the fundamental reason for it, is abundant. 
Before the Colloquy of Haguenau in 1540, the Papal Legates repre- 
sented to the Emperor Charles V that no good results could be 
expected from religious conferences as long as the Protestants 
rejected the authority of the Church and of her visible head, and 
that such discussions served only to widen the breach. In the 
course of the Colloquy, John Eck of Ingolstadt, foremost among 
the Catholic protagonists of several such. meetings, wrote to 
Cardinal Contarini: 


There has been enough of these disputations. Our adversaries will not 
listen to reason, they will not be bound by the authority of the Councils 
and the Holy Fathers; they think nothing of the custom and practice of 
the Church; they mutilate. and torture the texts of Scripture which are 
presented as arguments against them. So it is all a waste of time and 
gives occasion for the publication of new books containing every kind of 
heresy.”° 


The Conference of Augsburg in 1530 had failed to reach an agree- 
ment, and had resulted in the drawing up of the heretical ‘‘Con- 
fession of Augsburg’’ by Melanchthon. Eleven years later, at 
Ratisbon in 1541, the same points were discussed, and again it was 
impossible to agree. Taught by this experience, Eck wrote: 


78 In Germany: Heidelberg, 1518; Augsburg, 1519; Leipsic, 1519; Augsburg, 1530; Leipsic, 
1534; Haguenau, 1540; Worms, 1540-41; Ratisbon, 1541 and 1546; Worms, 1557; Baden, 1589 
and 1590. In Switzerland: Zurich, 1523 and 1524; Baden, 1526; Serne, 1528; Lausanne, 1530. 

79 Fr. Dittrich, Gasparo Contarini, 1483-15342: Eine Monographie (Braunsberg, 1885), p- 519 
ff., as quoted in DTC, III, 1705. 
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There is no middle ground, and fine words are little to the purpose. 
Any one who professes allegiance to the faith of the Church must accept 
the Pope and the Councils and must believe all that the Church of Rome 
believes. All the rest is smoke, and a hundred years of discussion will 


not change the situation. *° 


The results of this first Colloquy of Ratisbon were to the advantage 
of the Protestants, giving them a new occasion to propagate their 
doctrines. It discredited the Catholic cause by giving the im- 
pression that points of dogma already defined by the Church could 
be revised at such joint conferences with heretics. 

In 1557 the Emperor Ferdinand, pressed by the heretical leaders 
to call a religious conference, was advised strongly against it. St. 
Peter Canisius, one of those whom he consulted, gave the Emperor 
avery frank reply: 

Experience has sufficiently proved that discussions of doctrine serve 
only to make matters worse. Time is wasted in fruitless disputes, heat 
is developed on both sides, and the abyss that separates the dissidents 
from the true Catholics is deepened; the heretics think only of making 
their views prevail, and when they fail in this they break out in insults 
and rush the more violently into rebellion and disorder. Whatever the 
results of the Colloquy, they will not fail to claim the victory and to 
misrepresent the discussions, to the detriment of the faith and to the 
scandal of the faithful. * 


Nevertheless, the Conference was called at Worms in 1557 and 
Canisius attended at the command of Pope PaulIV. It came to an 
inglorious end as a result of dissensions in the ranks of the Pro- 
testants themselves, after five of the twelve Protestant delegates 
had been excluded by their colleagues on the ground that they did 
not truly represent the Protestant ‘‘Confession of Augsburg.”’ 
Nevertheless, Canisius wrote to the Emperor Ferdinand that it had 
“borne fruit.’” It had, indeed, been an object lesson on the 
impossibility of union among those who depart from the authority 
of the Church. At about this time he wrote to his Superior, 
Laynez, that the records of the Conference would prove 


... how spiteful, petulant, and brazen-faced these people showed them- 
selves, and that there is no reason why we should try to establish sincere 





® Janssen, L’ Allemagne et la Reforme (Paris, 1899), III, 501, as quoted in DTC, III, 1706. 
% DTC, Il, 1708. 
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and full religious concord with men who deny first principles and cling 
might and main to opinions the most indefensible and the most alien from 
the piety of the ancient Church. Perhaps, too, the Princes will conceive 
a dislike for such conferences in the future, and taught by the event the 
futility of such remedies, be the more ready to embrace what seems the 
one and only means of restoring religion in Germany, namely, a general 
council. ® 


Apropos of this letter Father Brodrick remarks: 


Saint Peter’s optimism as to the results of the frustrated colloquy was 
justified. The Catholics had their problem clear-cut at last. Corporate 
reunion they knew to be a vain dream, and they accordingly transferred 
their hopes to a general council which would put their own house in order 
irrespective of what their separated brethren might think or devise.* 


In other words, the greatest success of this Colloquy of Worms lay 
in this, that it convinced Catholics of the utter futility of such 
efforts at reunion; its value was that of the experience of failure. 
From other such conferences almost unmixed evil resulted. For 
example, the so-called Conference held at Berne in 1528 began by 
adopting a rule excluding tradition and authority as norms in the 
interpretation of the Scriptures. The prime solvent of Protestant- 
ism, private judgment, was thus officially injected in advance. As 
a consequence, all the Catholic bishops refused to attend, and only 
a few private theologians represented the Catholic cause. The 
meeting was a complete failure from the Catholic standpoint, and 
was the signal for new ‘‘reforms’’ and church-smashing in Switzer- 
land. * 

A hundred years of such experience are the background for the 
sources of canon 1325, §3. It will be necessary to cite them with- 
out much comment. 

Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda, March 8, 1625: 


The Sacred Congregation ordered that there be no public disputations 
with heretics, because usually, either by reason of the loquacity and bold- 
ness of the adversaries or the acclamations of the crowd, the truth is 
shouted down and falsehood prevails. If at any time it is impossible to 
escape discussions of this kind, let the Sacred Congregation first be in- 





82 As quoted in Brodrick, S+. Peter Canisius, S. J. (London: Sheed and Ward, 1935), p. 421- 
83 Loc. cit. % Cf. DTC, Ill, 1718. 
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formed about them, and it will then, according to circumstances of time 
and persons, give particular directions as to what to do.® 


A particular prohibition was issued in 1631. Some missionaries 
in Constantinople had organized some mixed conferences to be held 
in the presence of the Patriarch Nicarios. Immediately the Sacred 
Congregation of Propaganda sent to the superior an absolute pro- 
hibition against the meetings, with the threat of grave penalties 
in case of disobedience. ** 

Rescript of the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda, February 
7, 1645: 

The Sacred Congregation replied: (1) Public conferences and disputa- 
tions between Catholics and heretics are sometimes licit, namely, wher: 
they promise greater good, and when the other circumstances are present 
which theologians require, as appears from the discussions of Saint 
Augustine against the Donatists and other heretics. 

2) In view of the fact that these disputations, conferences, or debates 
ate often fruitless or even harmful, the Holy Apostolic See and the Roman 
Pontiffs have many times forbidden them, and have given orders to ec- 
clesiastical superiors to prevent them. When this is impossible, at least 
such meetings should not be held without Apostolic permission, and 
those who participate should be capable of successfully sustaining the 
cause of Christian truth. The S. C. of Propaganda has frequently given 
similar directions in writing to the missionaries under its jurisdiction, 
warning them not to enter into public discussions with heretics. *? 


Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda, December 
18, 1662: 


As to the conferences and public meetings or disputations of the 
missionaries with heretics, notify the General (of the Capuchins) that 
he must absolutely forbid them, as the Holy See, taught by many experi- 
ences, has always forbidden them; as regards attending the sermons of 
heretics, that also is to be forbidden, as it has always been forbidden by 
the Holy Office and is not absolutely profitable indiscriminately for all; 
but if there is anyone of special learning and prudence (who wishes to 
attend) let him ask for particular permission. ** 


The same prohibition against holding such discussions without 
papal permission was contained in two decrees not cited in the 


8° Cf. Fontes, VII, 1. 
Cf. Loiselet, Ce que pense I’ Eglise des conférences contradictoires (Paris, 1905), p- 7- 
87 Cf. Fontes, VII, 11. 88 Cf. Fontes, VII, 28. 
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foot-notes to the Code and consequently not reported in the Fontes, 
namely, one of the Sacred Congregation of the Council, March 6, 
1625, and one of the Holy Office, January 19, 1644, which parallel 
for other parts of the world the decrees of the Sacred Congregation 
of Propaganda of 1625 and 1645 cited above, since these applied 
only to mission countries. ® 

Evidently the sum and substance of it is this: although public 
conferences with non-Catholics on the dogmas of the faith are not 
wrong in themselves and are licit under proper conditions and 
when there is hope of good results, yet because the circumstances 
of a public popular discussion often favor specious falsehood rather 
than the truth, and because usually such discussions result in no 
good or even in harm, all such discussions are forbidden without 
the permission of the Holy See. Granting that they are licit in 
themselves and in their purpose, the circumstances requisite for 
licitness are rarely present; and therefore the Holy See wishes to 
control the circumstances by requiring special permission in every 
case. 

Canon 1325, § 3 simply repeats this requirement. A few points 
of interpretation merit brief attention. 

Caveant Catholici. The law applies to clerics and priests as well 
as to the laity. 

Disputationes vel collationes cum acatholicis. These words include 
both disputations or debates, and friendly meetings or conferences 
which aim at agreement and concord. They refer, however, only 
to discussions which have for their subject matters of faith. Al- 
though this is not explicitly stated, it is clear not only from the 
entire historical background and sources, but also from the context 
itself which is exclusively concerned with the ecclesiastical magis- 
terium. There is nothing to indicate that the Holy See wishes its 
permission to be asked for public meetings on astronomy, other 
physical sciences, art, or even social sciences and practices, unless 
these ex professo include questions of faith. Thus a discussion or 
symposium between representatives of various creeds including the 
Catholic Church, on questions of education, social reform, recon- 
struction after the War, etc., would not require this permission.” 





8° Cf. Bucceroni, Enchiridion Morale (ed. 4; Rome, 1905), p. §2. 

%° This interpretation is to us certain. It is supported by A Coronata, Institutiones luris 
Canonici, Il, n. 912, p. 249; Vermeersch-Creusen, Epitome Iuris Canonici, II, n. 661; Blat, De 
Rebus, n. 199, p. 245; De Meester, Iuris Canonici Compendium, Ill, n. 1284, p. 191; Cocchi, De 
Rebus, 0. 9, p. 25. 
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Publicas praesertim. A discussion or conference is public if it 
overflows the limits of the private or family circle; this will be 
determined by all the circumstances, the challenge, the acceptance, 
the organization, and especially the attendance and the extent to 
which the meeting becomes known. A private discussion is one 
which remains within a small circle of a few persons or families, 
without becoming generally known. The entire background of 
this canon deals with public, not with private, discussions. Not 
since the thirteenth century has there been mention of any general 
prohibition of private discussions; and the decree of Alexander IV 
forbidding them at that time (to the laity only) was abrogated by 
contrary custom wherever non-Catholics were numerous, and is 
now entirely superseded by the Code. It seems scarcely reasonable 
to suppose that the Code wished to revive this ancient prohibition. 
Yet, though the text of canon 1325 § 3, clearly aims chiefly at public 
discussions, it does not entirely exclude private ones. Are private 
discussions, then, also canonically forbidden? Our answer is no. 
The Code uses language which elegantly insinuates that even 
private discussions on religion are not to be undertaken without 
hope of advantage, and that the natzral law itself requires certain 
conditions which must be carefully observed. But the strict 
canonical requisite of permission from the Holy See does not apply 
to them.*! The only case where private discussion is forbidden is 
in connection with ‘‘meetings called by non-Catholics for the 
purpose of promoting the union of all churches claiming to be 
Christian’’—this, in virtue of special documents to be cited later.” 

Aut, si casus urgeat, loct Ordinarit. In these words the Code ex- 
plicitly provides for permission being given by the Ordinary of the 
place in an emergency. It should, of course, be noted that in all 
cases the permission at least of the Ordinary is required. This 
follows from the fact that such a public discussion of matters of 
faith is an exercise of the magisterium, and as such requires a 
canonical mission. % 


* This, too, is stated clearly enough by Vermeersch-Creusen, op. cit., II, n. 661; A Coronata, 
op. cit., II, n. 912; Cocchi, op. cit., n. 9, p. 25. Blat (loc. cit.) insists that private colloquies 
also are forbidden, but ‘‘non his sed publicis aptari debeant plene hoc praescriptum.”’ It 
is difficult to see what this can mean unless it means what we have said plainly in the text. 
De Meester (Joc. cit.) thinks that the canon means to insinuate that even a private discussion 
may be of such importance that ecclesiastical authority could intervene to forbid it. Grant- 
ing this, it does not change our conclusion. 

% Cf. CLD, I, 619. 98 Cf. CIC, 1328. 
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Is the interpretation we have given to this canon to be insisted 
on in the conditions of the present day? It puts a severe strain on 
the imagination to try to picture the exigencies of the world recon- 
struction period which will follow the peace. Organized action 
must be determined by discussion. Many ‘‘ideologies’’ are already 
highly organized for pressure, discussion, and action. Which of 
them is the most deadly? Is it atheistic Communism? Racism 
with its unspeakable cruelties? ‘‘Liberal’’ indifferentism? At 
all events, if the light of Christ is to guide the world through the 
dark days that are still to come, it must be seen; or, to change the 
figure, the call of Christ to peace and order must be heard. Will it 
not be a serious handicap to the cause of Christianity if Catholics 
are excluded by their own law from taking part in public discus- 
sions? Can this law, born of the experience of the Reformation 
controversies, be applied in the totally changed conditions which 
will follow this twentieth century peace? In those other days the 
Church was faced with determined adversaries indoctrinated with 
falsehood and eager for opportunities to gain publicity for the 
new doctrines. After this war, perhaps, the great majority of 
mankind, chastened by suffering and disillusioned by the failure of 
. false systems, may be ready for the true leadership which only the 
Church of Christ can give them. Shall the Church lose this 
opportunity and be forced by her own law to remain on the outside, 
a critic of action rather than a leader in it? 

These reflections may merit consideration, but they are de iure 
condendo; we can speak only de iure condito. If it is asked whether 
the law of canon 1325, § 3, as we have explained it, is still in effect 
there can.be but one answer, considering the common principles as 
to the continuance and interpretation of law, and in view especially 
of recent papal documents. 

A law ceases to exist ab intrinseco, that is, without repeal, only 
when its purpose ceases entirely for the whole community. It 
would be absurd to contend that the purpose of this law, which 
is to safeguard the Church against the effects of imprudent public 
discussions, has entirely ceased throughout the world. We can- 
not, therefore, say that the law has ceased. 

As to interpretation, the first norm is the text of the law, taking 
the words in their proper sense in the context. This norm is to be 
used in every case where it yields a certain conclusion regarding the 
meaning of the law. Only in case of doubt are other criteria to be 
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employed, such as the purpose of the legislator, the circumstances 
under which the law was framed, etc.*%* The meaning of this law 
is clear and certain, and its historical background does not modity 
it. There may be a question as to whether changed conditions 
make a modification advisable, but that question is for the Holy 
See, which would doubtless welcome advice from the bishops 
upon it. 

Recent documents of the Holy See indicate no tendency toward 
a change. Let us briefly survey some which, though distinctly 
modern as compared with those already reviewed, nevertheless 
point in the same direction. 

In 1857 there was formed in London a Society for the Union of 
Christendom—Anglican in its conception and leadership—which 
in the course of time gained the active co-operation of a number of 
Catholics. It was based on the belief that the unity of Christ's 
Church has failed, that the Church now consists of three separated 
branches, the Roman Catholic, the schismatical Greek, and the 
Anglican, which are to be reconciled and united by prayer and 
co-operative action leading to some sort of compromise of their 
differences. The Holy Office, in a letter addressed to all the 
bishops of England, September 16, 1864, scores the entire move- 
ment, shows that it is based on a view of the Church which is 
absolutely heretical, and declares that Catholics may not be mem- 
bers of the Society nor cooperate with it in any way. A year 
later, November 8, 1865, the Holy Office addressed another letter 
“to certain English Puseyites,"’ going over the same ground and 
showing that there is no true road to the union of Christendom 
other than that of organic union under the authority of the See 
of Peter. The question was revived in 1919 when the Holy Office 
was asked: ‘‘Whether the instructions regarding membership in 
the Society for the Union of Christendom are to be applied and 
Obeyed by the faithful also in regard to their participation in 
meetings or conferences of whatever kind, public or private, called 
by non-Catholics for the purpose of promoting the union of all 
churches claiming to be a Christian?’’ The answer was: ‘In the 
affirmative.” And the Holy Office ordered the republication of 
the two letters above cited. 


% CIC, 18. 
% All three documents will be found together in AAS, XI, 309-16; cf. also CLD, I, 619. 
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Beginning in 1910 the Episcopal Church in the United States 
sponsored a World Conference of Christian Churches. In 1914 the 
Secretary of the Conference in a letter to Cardinal Gasparri asked 
the prayers of the Holy Father for its success, and received a 
gracious reply. In 1919 delegates from the Episcopal ‘‘World 
Conference’’ called on the Holy Father and were graciously re- 
ceived, but at the same time were informed that the Catholic doc- 
trine on the unity of the visible Church of Christ made it impossible 
for the Holy Father to join in their meetings. ** 

The so-called “‘Malines Conversations,’’ begun in 1921 and 
participated in by Lord Halifax and Cardinal Mercier, were 
discontinued in 1926. Their purpose was not to effect or pave the 
way for a union of the Anglican with the Catholic Church, but 
merely to make the way of conversion easier for individuals. 
Vermeersch conjectures that they must have had the tacit permis- 
sion of the Holy See as merely private ventures. Be that as it may, 
in 1927, Cardinal Van Roey, who had assisted at the meetings as 
Vicar General of the Archdiocese of Malines for Cardinal Mercier, 
informed Lord Halifax that there was little prospect of the “‘Con- 
versations’’ being resumed. The Osservatore Romano of January 21, 
, 1928, carried the semi-official announcement: ‘‘We can say again 
with absolute assurance that the resumption of the Conversations 
would certainly not have the consent or the encouragement of the 
Holy Father."’*’ 

Conferences of Christian leaders, inspired by the desire of union 
and of greater vitality, were held at Stockholm in 1925 and at 
Lausanne in 1927, the leading spirit in the former being the 
Lutheran Bishop Soderblom of Upsala, and in the latter, Doctor 
Brent, Episcopal Bishop of New York. Both meetings were 
grandiose reunions of representatives of Christian churches from 
all over the world to discuss such subjects as: The Call to Unity; 
The Nature of the Church; The Gospel, The Church's Message to 
the World; The Church’s Confession of Faith; The Unity of 
Christendom in the Churches To-day; etc.** To both meetings the 
Holy Father was invited to send representatives so that the Catho- 





% Further interesting details are given in Periodica, XVI, 129; cf. also Civilsa Cattolica, Ul 
(1919), 204. 

97 Cf. Vermeersch, Periodica, XVII, 11. 

%8 For detailed accounts of these Conferences, cf. Etudes, CLXXXV, 641; CXCIII, 664. 
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lic Church might be included in the symposium; but in both cases 
he courteously declined. It was in regard to the second meeting, 
that at Lausanne in 1927, that the Holy Office went publicly on 
record. Asked: ‘‘Whether Catholics are allowed to belong to, or 
to favor, conventions, meetings, conferences, or associations of 
non-Catholics which have for their purpose to unite all those who 
call themselves Christians in one religious federation,’’ the Holy 
Office replied on July 8, 1927: ‘‘In the negative; and the Decree of 
July 4, 1919, regarding the participation of Catholics in the 
Society for the Union of Christendom is absolutely to be 
observed.’” 9° 

The final seal of the supreme authority of -the Church, if such 
were needed, was placed upon the prohibition of all attempts at 
union through compromise or syncretism of doctrine, by the 
Encyclical of Pius XI on the Promotion of True Christian Unity, 
January 6, 1928. Speaking of all movements which are based on 
the false notion of the Church as of a flock divided in itself and 
lacking a de iure Shepherd, and which dream of attaining unity 
through a pooling of common doctrines and agreements to reconcile 
differences, the Holy Father says: 


It is evident that the Holy See can in no way participate in their meet- 
ings, nor may Catholics either favor or co-operate in any way in such 
enterprises; if they should do so, they would be giving their support to a 
false Christian religion which is entirely foreign to the one Church of 
Christ. Shall We permit—a thing which would be utterly wrong—that 
the truth, revealed by God, should be determined by agreements?!°° 


It should be noted that the documents cited in the last few pages 
do not apply to discussions on the faith with non-Catholics in 
general, but only to those meetings described in them, that is, those 
inspired by the false and heretical notions which have been men- 
tioned. The latter are proscribed more severely, in as much as even 
private discussions connected with them are forbidden. 

The two documents which remain to be considered bring us back 
to the more general question of public conferences with non- 
Catholics on points of faith. 


Cf. AAS, XIX, 278; CLD, I, 620; Periodica, XVI, 129. 
100 AAS, XX, 11; for a capable commentary on the Encyclical, cf. Vermeersch, Periodica, 
XVII, 1. 
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In 1853, in Chicago, there was held a so-called ‘‘World’s Parlia- 
ment of Religion.'’ The meeting was opened by Cardinal Gib- 
bons, who recited the Lord’s Prayer. On September 18, 1895, 
Pope Leo XIII, in a letter to the then Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States, later Cardinal Satolli, temperately discountenanced 
participation by Catholics in such promiscuous religious 
gatherings: 


Although the matter has been tolerated until now by prudent silence, 
yet it seems more advisable that the Catholics have their meetings sep- 
arately; and in order that they may be of benefit to all, these meetings 
may be so arranged that all persons, even those who are separated from 
the Church, may attend them.?” 


The Sacred Congregation for Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Af- 
fairs, on January 27, 1902, issued a very careful and detailed Instruc- 
tion on Democratic-Christian Action in Italy. After approving 
the general purpose of such action and showing that it is nothing 
new in the Church, the Congregation has this to say about public 
discussions with Socialists: 


8. Since the tenets of Socialism, taken in their entirety, contain real 
heresies, those who are called the ‘‘Contradictors of the Socialists’’ come 
under the decrees of the Holy See regarding public discussions with here- 
tics. The Decree of the S. C. Prop. Fid. of February 7, 1645, sums up the 
legislation which is still in effect in these words: [here the S. C. quotes 
paragraphs 1 and 2 of that decree just as we reported them above, and then 
continues :] One of the reasons for which the Holy See forbids this kind of 
discussions is indicated in another Decree, of March 8, 1625, in these 
words, which are unfortunately too true even to-day: [here the S. C. 
quotes the Decree of 1625 just as we reported it above].! 


The document is cited among the foot-notes to canon 1325, § 3 
in the Code. It raises the practical question whether all public 
discussions with non-Catholics on Socialism or Communism must 
be considered forbidden without papal permission. Let us ob- 
serve, to begin with, that the Instruction as such affected Italy 
alone. On general principles, it is still binding as such only in the 
territory for which it was given.’ But, though the Instruction 





101 Acta Leonis XIII, XV, 323. 102 Cf, Fontes, VIII, 436. 
103 Canon 6, 6° abrogates general disciplinary laws of pre-Code origin, unless they are cot- 
tained in the Code; it leaves particular laws in effect, if they are not contrary to the Code. 
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be not binding as such, does it not contain an application of the 
general law which is still true everywhere? It is undoubtedly true 
that ‘‘the tenets of Socialism in their entirety contain real heresies” 
and the same is true a fortiori of atheistic Communism.'* The 
“Contradictors of the Socialists’’ in Italy at the time the Instruc- 
tion was issued were evidently engaged in a campaign of contradic- 
tion of the ‘‘tenets of Socialism in their entirety,’’ and hence the 
the application to them of the general law against public discus- 
sions with non-Catholics on points of faith was absolutely correct. 
It does not necessarily follow that every public discussion of 
Socialism or Communism with non-Catholics would be forbidden 
outside Italy. Such a discussion would be forbidden if it em- 
braced the tenets of Socialism or Communism in their entirety, or 
if it embraced ex professo any particular point which is heretical, 
for example, the atheistic basis of modern Communism. No doubt 
it would be practically impossible to discuss Communism in gen- 
eral without discussing its atheistic basis. If, however, it was 
a specialized discussion whose chief point lay elsewhere—say, on 
the effect of Communism on labor unions, or on the profit motive 
as an incentive to labor and saving—we do not think the prohibi- 
tion would apply. The Instruction as such would not reach such 
a discussion because the Instruction is limited to Italy; the general 
law would not reach it because that is not the meaning of the law. 

We refrain from summarizing our conclusions, as this paper is 
already too long. One word toward a practical orientation. If 
our view of the present application of canon 1325, § 3 is correct, it 
is for the Most Reverend Ordinaries to consider whether the 
requirement of papal permission for public discussions with non- 
Catholics on matters of faith—note the limitation—is likely to 
retard rather than to forward the progress of the Church in their 
respective dioceses. If that is their judgment, then application to 
the Holy See for an enlargement of their faculties in the matter 
would seem to be appropriate. 

Notrre.—Throughout this article I have used the words ‘‘co- 
Operation,’ ‘‘participation,’’ and “‘communication’’ more or less 
indiscriminately. As a matter of fact, they are closely akin in 
meaning; but there are shades of difference which it may be helpful 
to indicate. 





> «66 





1 Surely the Encyclical of Pius XI, On Atheistic Communism, leaves no doubt on that point. 
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To co-operate means to act jointly with another. It is the most 
general and inclusive of the three words, including not only partici- 
pation of more than one person in the same specific action, but also 
distinct actions of more than one person, which have a moral 
connection. To participate means to partake of, or to have in 
common with others a share in the same specific action. To com- 
municate has, in the present connection, the same meaning (else- 
where regarded as archaic), namely, to share in common, to 
participate in. However, especially in Latin, the word ‘‘com- 
municatio’’ may be distinguished by a shade of difference from 
““participatio’’: both signify participation in the same specific 
action, but “‘communicatio’’ connotes a formal participation, 
while ‘‘participatio’’ may be either formal or material. For ex- 
ample, if A is forced to procure a ladder, which B and C then use 
to enter a building in order to steal, bringing with them an un- 
willing servant D to carry the plunder, it may be said that A 
co-operates (materially) in the burglary, but does not strictly 
participate in it, and still less communicate with B and C in its 
perpetration. D co-operates and even participates in the material 
action of burglary, but does not communicate with the principals; 
B and C co-operate and participate in the crime, and communicate 
with each other in its commission. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF GRACE IN THE 
SPIRITUAL EXERCISES 


FRANCIS X. LAWLOR, S.J. 
Weston Coiiece 


“Ne ullae reliquiae in nobis residuae sint illius pelagianismi 
spiritualis, in quem multi non advertentes incidunt...°’ 
(Achille Gagliardi, S. J., Commentarii in Exercitia Spiritualia, 
p- 74). 


No the least attractive side of the formal study of the Spiritual 
Exercises as an ascetic document is that it can be made the 
focus of many of the theoretical problems that arise for the student 
of ascetical theology. From the days of Melchior Cano down 
to Henri Bremond the Exercises have been a sign of contradiction 
to many Catholics, who have levelled against them strictures of 
the greatest diversity, varying in their severity from “‘heretical’’ 
to merely ‘‘obsolete.’’ Conversely, apart from official Papal 
approval, the Exercises have never failed to raise up champions. 
Rightly regarded as the corporate heritage of a religious order 
which has always been jealous of its orthodoxy, the Exercises 
have found apologists from Doctor Ortiz to Brou and Grandmaison 
and Cavallera. One could, doubtless as a tour de force, write a | 
history of the spiritual trends of the last four centuries against 
the backdrop of the Exercises. 

The chief criticisms directed against them stem from those subtle 
and vexed problems oscillating about the co-operation of man with 
God in the life of grace. In this problem practice can be as difficult 
and dangerous as theory. St. Ignatius has been called by Catholic 
writers, not necessarily in a pejorative sense, a ‘‘pragmatist”’ 
and a ‘‘voluntarist.’’ A mere cursory reading of the Exercises 
shows that Ignatius did not minimize personal effort and activity, 
nor shrink from setting down in the book a number of industriae 
and methods calculated to deploy to their maximum the energies 
of the human instrument in its co-operation with God. One can 
list the election, the examen, the methods of prayer, additions and 
annotations, formulae such as ‘‘agendo contra,’’ ‘‘se exercere,”’ 
“id quod volo,”’ a general attitude of control and prevision, etc.— 
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all of which seem to some Catholics to be an excessive ingerence | % 
of human effort, to the prejudice of the divine workings. The | 4 
result has been that Jesuit spirituality has been taxed with indj- 
vidualism, an arid voluntarism, stoic moralism, and anthropomor. | * 
tt 


phism—all facets of one and the same grievance. As Brou writes: 


D’aucuns aiment peu cette facon de faire. Ils souhaiteraient dans la 
vie spirituelle plus d’abandon. Ils n’oseront pas trop accuser un saint 
canonisé de semi-pélagianisme; ils se compenseront sur les commentateuts, q 
Du moins trouvent-ils saint Ignace médiocrement augustinien.' m 


Father Sierp re-enforces this view: 


Es ist mir immer unerfindlich und unbegreiflich gewesen, wie man dem | ¢} 
heiligen Ignatius von Loyola cine gewisse Geringschatzung der Gnade, | ¢¢ 
eine Uberbetonung des Eigenwirkens, ja sogar cine Hinneigung zum Is 
Pelagianismus oder wenigstens Semipelagianismus vorwerfen konnte, 
und dieser Vorwurf wurde sogar von katholischen Priestern und Or- R 
densleuten erhoben! Man kénnte leicht eine Reihe Namen nenne.? 


A grievance that is akin to the preceding one lies in the alleged | ‘f 
extrinsicism of the Ignatian imitation of Christ. The imitation | d 
of Christ found in the second, third, and fourth weeks of the Exer- | al 
cises, so the charge runs, reduces itself in practice to a moral | th 
mimetism not unlike Carlylian hero-worship. Father Plus puts 1% 

- the objection in the following terms: al 





Un reproche que l'on entend parfois: la pratique des vertus telle que Ig 
l’enseignent les Jésuites ne semble guére mettre en leur vraie lumiére les 


4 , z : o* . S 
grandes doctrines: |’élévation surnaturelle et l’incorporation a Jesus- . 
Christ. . . . La spiritualité des Jésuites insiste sur le Christ-modéle et 
sur le Christ-entraineur, mais neglige un peu le Christ-vie.* - 
) 
Thus, the mediation of Christ tends to become, as is the case with | re; 
the Protestants, purely exemplary rather than efficient and final. Ww: 


It is clear that there are in the spiritual spectrum many shades 
between the two extremes of Pelagianism and Quietism.‘ The | of 
critics of Jesuit spirituality would never be guilty of the ineptitude | be 





1 Les Exercices Spirituels (Paris: Téqui, 1922), p. 169. L 
2 Die Hochschule der Gottesliebe (Warendorf, 1935), I, 86. cul 
3 Vers Dieu par s. Ignace (Paris: Bloud et Gay, 1938), pp. 90, 98. 

4 Cf. L. de Grandmaison, S. J., Personal Religion (Herder, 1929), pp. 77-79; 87-93- 
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of making out St. Ignatius to be heterodox; what they do find in 
Ignatian doctrine are tendencies and emphases that are in danger 
of upsetting our spiritual balance in the direction of Pelagianism, 
a complex of centrifugal forces that tend to shoot away from the 
true center of Catholic equilibrium. 


Tae Nature OF THE SPIRITUAL EXERCISES 


Before we can begin to sift these criticisms, there are preliminary 
questions to be handled which will serve as prologomena to our 
main discussion. First of all, it is beyond our purpose to defend 
the Exercises as they have been presented and elaborated by some 
commentators in the course of their long history. Just as much 
that has been written ‘‘ad mentem divi Thomae’”’ is not Thomistic, 
so too much that has been put forth ‘‘secundum methodum S. 
Ignatii’’ is not Ignatian. There is no one who has complained 
more bitterly of the ‘‘Exercitiorum corruptores’’® than Father 
Roothaan, and a modern student of the Exercises can write: ‘Que, 
parmi les commentateurs des Exercices, il se soit rencontré des 
‘forgerons’, c'est indiscutable, et personne neat blamé M. Bremond 
de leur faire leur procés.’’* It is not to be thought that these 
aberrations have been irremediable, but it is quite true to say 
that the Exercises have at times been conceived in an illiberal and 
narrow spirit quite foreign to the suppleness and breadth of their 
author. For such commentators we have no brief. 

Secondly, we must recall that the spiritual doctrine of St. 
Ignatius does not mark an eccentric phenomenon in the history of 
spirituality. The Exercises had their links with Christian tradi- 
tion, and were not wholly uninfluenced by the currents of thought 
and life of the milieu in which they came into being. The internal 
logic of St. Ignatius’ doctrine forces us to conclude to the objective 
reality of these relationships and affinities; whether or no the saint 
was conscious of them is a matter from which we can prescind. 

Let us consider first the place the Exercises have in the history 
of the development of Christian asceticism. Father Bominghaus 
believes that it was the Ignatian genius to effect a fusion of the 





5 The question of Roothaan’s own influence on the interpretation of the Exercises is a diffi- 


cult one, not yet fully explored. 
* J. Lebreton, S. J., Etudes, CXCVIII (1929), 549. 
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spiritual forces represented by the Devotio Moderna with the spiritual 
forces embodied in the Franciscan School, by applying the ascetico. 
psychological methods of the former to the experiential evangeli- 
cism of Francis of Assisi.? The nexus with the Devotio Moderna 
is obvious enough, but the coupling of Ignatius and Francis of 
Assisi may seem unreal to those who reflect only on the tempera- 
ments of the two men and not on their inward spirit. Would not 
Francis have recognized the third degree of humility? 

If now we turn to the relations in which Ignatius stood to the 
semi-Christian and anti-Catholic movements of his own day, we 
find that this welding of psychological finesse to a passionate love 
of Christ is not without its impact on that ferment of ideas which 
we now term the Renaissance. The Renaissance man (and he is 
the modern man) was born on the ruins of medieval Christianity. 
As one writer puts it: 

Au xvi® siecle un homme nouveau vint au monde, qui lisait et qui 
discutait, qui interrogeait la nature et voulait la dompter, un homme 
inquiet, pressé, curieux de lui-méme et des autres, indépendant et chet- 
cheur, artiste et averti, qui avait ses pudeurs et ses secrets, individualiste 
aussi et critique, amoureux de |'antiquité pour mieux prendre barre sur 
l'avenir. Cet étre douloureux et fier, il fallait une fois encore en faire 
un chrétien: entreprise difficile et presque désespérée, car des traits som- 
maifes que nous venons d’indiquer, si aucun n'est absolument mauvais, 
combien sont en marge du christianisme proprement dit.® 


The religious and moral education of these tormented and intro- 
spective souls presented a problem the Church had to face, and the 
ascetic tactics and pedagogy of the Middle Ages were not wholly 
equal to the task. In the Middle Ages, as Masure says, ‘‘l’as- 
cétisme fait partie de la vie de la cité, et le fidéle du Moyen-Age 
exhibe violement en public sa vie religieuse.’’® 

Moreover, there was the danger with the medieval man of 
attaching an excessive importance to the material component of 
any pious work or act—pilgrimages, shrines, the cultus of the 
Saints, processions, etc. This materialization of religion is 
always a danger, and in practice it comes to a denial of the law of 





7 Cf. E. Béminghaus, S. J., Die Aszese der ignatianischen Exercitien (Freiburg: Herder, 1927), 
pp- 13 ff. 
8 E. Masure, in Mélanges Watrigant (Collection de la Bibliothéque des Exercisces, nn. 61-62 


[1920]), p. 84. 
* Ibid., p. 85. 
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liberty promulgated by St. Paul, ‘‘omnia vestra sunt.’"'° In other 
words, the Christianity of the Middle Ages was too literal. St. 
Ignatius interposed and taught both in theory and practice that, 
the sacraments apart, grace is not attached essentially to any 
determined series of works, and that the good news of the New 
Testament is not necessarily circumscribed to any definite mode of 
life. This teaching is only a corollary of St. Ignatius’ doctrine 
on means and end, and comes down to an affirmation of the total 
penetrability of mature by grace.'' The Renaissance was more 
than classical antiquarianism; it was rather an immature neo- 
paganism, equivalently a denial of the fall of man, a distorted 
belief in the goodness of human nature. Ignatius countered with 
a declaration of total human dependence on God, but a dependence 
that was not dishonorable or hostile to legitimate human aspira- 
tions, for it was grounded on the belief that grace could heal and 
sublimate all human values. This temperate optimism, coupled 
with a skillful ascetic pedagogy, was the Ignatian riposte to that 
current of ideas and values we call today the Age of Humanism or 
the Renaissance. 

The Protestant Reformation is not without its relation to the 
Exercises. Although the Exercises were written, in their main 
outline, long before their author came into direct contact with the 
new heresies in the university world at Paris, still the likelihood 
is not to be denied that certain modalities of thought and expression 
owe their provenance to the Reformation. It is very probable that 
the ‘‘Regulae sentiendi cum Ecclesia’’ were modelled on the Arti- 
cles drawn up in 1535 by the Sorbonne against the Lutherans,'* 
and it is certain that these rules are directed against Lutheranism 
and Calvinism,—and that, too, in matters of grace which now 
engage our attention. Suarez offers us the following interesting 
comment on the fourteenth and seventeenth of these rules: ‘‘Hoc 
ergo ipsum quod faciendum praemonuit S. Ignatius, usu et exercitio 
in suo opere (i.e., the Exercises) observavit. . . ."’'* The basic 





10 Cf. Christus, ed. J. Huby, S. J. (sme éd.; Paris: Beauchesne, 1927), pp. 1212 ff. 

"Cf. Comstitutiones Societatis Iesu, Pars X,n. 3. Surely the ‘‘Contemplatio ad Amorem” 
means that all things have been redeemed, and that the world is not a barrier keeping us from 
God, but a meeting place with Him. 

22 Cf. H. Watrigant, S. J., La Gendse des Exercices (Amiens, 1897), p. 71 ff. 

18 De Spiritualibus Exercitiis S. Ignatii (Parisiis: Lethielleux, 1909), p. 79. 
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metaphysical error of Lutheranism is an exaggerated dualism 
between an infinite God and finite man, a dualism which saves 
the transcendence of God at the expense of denigrating all human 
powers and capacities. This metaphysical error is paralleled by 
the dogmatic error of an exaggerated dualism between nature and 
grace.'* Luther regarded it as impossible that any work of man 
should also be a work of God, and so we have the doctrine of 
extrinsic justification. The Ignatian answer is clear; and yet we 
may ask ourselves, if Ignatius had written at the time of the 
Pelagian heresy, would he have written exactly as he did? 
Moreover, to avoid misunderstanding, it is well to premise 
some general truths about the nature and purpose of the Spiritual 
Exercises as they were conceived by St. Ignatius. The Exercises 
have been the starting-point of an abundance of Florilegia Ignatiana, 
and similar ascetic writings, which, while doubtless a legitimate 
accommodation of the original text, are no more the Exercises 
in their radical bearing than is an accommodated sense of Sacred 
Scripture the inspired literal sense. It is only of the original 
“*Long Retreat’ that we speak, and we accept the interpretation 
of it given by P. de Grandmaison and P. de Guibert. In this sense 
the Exercises are not a book in our ordinary concept of the word, 
much less a book containing a complete theory of spiritual theol- 
ogy. In fact, it is dubious if the Exercises would ever have been 
printed in Ignatius’ lifetime, were not this the only way to secure 
formal Papal approbation. His concern was not to sponsor the 
diffusion of a book but to form a generation of expert retreat 
masters who would in turn pass on the Ignatian skill to those who 
were tofollowthem. The Exercises are a living method, a practical 
manual, a grammar of election, and it is with this understanding 
that one must confront the inert text. An illiberal bibliolatry 
should not be a Catholic vice, and much less a Jesuit vice where 
the Exercises are concerned. Moreover, the very fact that the 
Exercises are a manual dealing with a highly complex art discounts 
any pretensions that they are exhaustive and cover all possible 
contingencies. ‘“‘Les Exercices sont tout en points de départ,”’ 
says P. Théodore de Régnon. All this is further complicated 
by the fact that St. Ignatius did not possess literary gifts of the 





4 Cf. E. Mersch, S. J., Le Corps Mystique du Christ (Louvain: Museum Lessianum, 1933), I, 
238-44. 
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first order, as did Francis de Sales or John of the Cross. Indeed, 
the composition of his Exercises may seem to some not only jejune 
but also confused. 

It is clear, then, that the Exercises are not to be interpreted facilely 
by any cursory reader. It is interesting to reflect that St. "gnatius 
himself, at the instance of some of the early Fathers, started work 
on a Directory to the Exercises, and that the First General Congre- 
gation decreed the compilation of a Directory which was finally 
realized under Aquaviva in 1599. In fact, the book of the Exer- 
cises has been called an Urdirecktorium, a very suggestive and accu- 
tate term.'® 

If the Exercises are an Urdirecktorium, it follows that under God 
their success is due to the suppleness and dexterity with which 
the director uses this spiritual arm, and that he is in reality the 
soul of the Ignatian Exercises. The enormous importance of the 
function of the retreat master is evident from the role which the 
Directory assigns him;'* and Gagliardi says, ‘‘In applicatione vero, 
quae doctrina spiritualis potest appellari, omnia fere Exercitia 
ipsius dantis prudentiae committit.’’?” 

We must recall, too, that St. Ignatius was not a theorist but a 
practitioner of the spiritual life, and that the bias of his mind was 
toward the real rather than toward the notional: 


Notons au passage un tour d’esprit caractéristique de s. Ignace. Il 
n'a rien d’abstrait. Il est tout entier tourné vers les faits. Ce sont des 
faits qu'il donne 4 méditer, plus que des doctrines: le fait de notre dé- 
pendance a l’égard de Dieu, le fait de nos péchés, le fait de l’enfer, le fait 
de l’appel des Ames par Jésus-Christ, tous les faits de l’Evangile, etc.'® 


Suarez, too, warns us that ‘‘illud opus per se et ex instituto non 
esse ad theologicam doctrinam tradendam.’"!® What Suarez 
and Brou say of the Exercises is true more or less of all of St.Ignatius’ 
writings; they were dictated by occasion and need, and not consti- 
tutive of a formal didactic treatise on Christian perfection. 

We may, then, expect to find very little dogma or theology in a 
“pure’’ state in the Exercises; it is, of course, present, but im actu 





15 P. Sinthern, S. J., Studien zu den Exercitien des bl. Ignatius (Innsbruck: Rauch, 1925), I, 49. 
16 Cf. Directory to the Spiritual Exercises (Manresa Press, 1925), pp. 10-11, 23, 100-101. 

17 Commentarii in Exercitia Spiritualia (Brugis: Desclée, 1882), p. 4; cf. pp. 40-41, 43, 46-47. 
18 A. Brou, S. J., op. cit., p. 184. 19 Op. cit., p. 15. 
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exercito tather than signate. Now, it is a commonplace that all 
ascetical and spiritual pedagogy must have a dogmatic basis under 
pain of forfeitingits right to the name of Catholic;and it is equally 
true that all the major dogmas of the Christian economy must 
articulate the structure of any school of spirituality that is Cath- 
olic. The modern simplicist tendency to label schools of spiritual- 
ity as, e.g., “‘anthropocentric’’ rather than ‘“‘theocentric,"’ is 
indicative of shades of emphases rather than of affirmations or 
negations of dogma; else we have heresy. The essential truths of 
the Christian life are the same for all. We go to God through 
Christ in His Body which is the Church; we can do nothing with- 
out Christ’s grace and are never quit of the effort to co-operate 
faithfully with the grace of Christ; all our spiritual life is a work 
of purification, which leads to union with God; prayer, abnegation, 
humility, faith, trust in God and mistrust of self, with charity 
having the primacy over all—none of these elements can be absent 
from any true Catholic school of spirituality. One school of 
spirituality differs from another by its emphases, by the prominence 
which any one or several of these truths occupy in the conscious 
spiritual strivings of its adherents. 

In this connection we must remember that in schools of Catholic 
spirituality there are two distinct, not contradictory but comple- 
mentary, propensities or attitudes toward dogma and theology 
as the basis of spiritual living. One is more speculative and puts 
great stress on explicit dogmatic and theological truths, whilst 
the other is more experiential and intuitive, satisfying its piety 
with the evangelical accounts of Our Lord’s words and works. 
Thus, for instance, in their devotion to the Passion, many of the 
faithful meditate on the Gospel account of what and how much 
Christ has suffered for our sins, and thus stir up affections of grati- 
tude, repentance, etc.; but, in so doing, they focus their spiritual 
eyes on the material element of the satisfactory and redemptive 
work of Christ. Whereas, on the other hand, a spirituality with a 
more conscious dogmatic tendency would emphasize more the 
formal element in Our Lord's Passion, i.e., caritas erga Deum et 
homines, and place less stress on the sensible aspects of Our Lord's 
Passion,¢.g., theinstruments of the Passion.*® The same tendencies 





2° Cf. P. Galtier, S. J., De Incarnatione et Redemptione (Paris: Beauchesne, 1926), pp. 397-98, 
407-8. 
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can be seen at work in the Berullian School's adhesion to the inner 
states of Christ, and the more literal Franciscan imitation of Christ 
with its watchword, ‘‘Evangelium sine glossa."’ Each way has 
its advantages and shortcomings. The more intuitive and directly 
evangelical school is prone to conceive of divine things in too 
human a way; yet it has the enormous advantage of never losing 
from its sight the scandal of the Cross and the mystery of suffering. 
It is interesting to reflect that de Guibert believes that the Exercises 
belong to the more empirical and intuitive tendency.*! 


Tue Docrrine or GRACE 


There are several ways which we might adopt in our investiga- 
tion of St. Ignatius’ doctrine on grace. We could, for example, 
examine each passage in the Exercises and Constitutions where the 
saint treats explicitly of grace, collate them, and draw conclusions. 
Again, it would be profitable to study the use Saint Ignatius makes 
of the principle, ‘‘Facienti quod est in se, Deus non denegat 
gratiam.’’ Or we could study the main lines of St. Ignatius’ 
spiritual doctrine and then attempt to see his doctrine on grace 
in the perspective of the whole. I have chosen the last method. 
I repeat that I am not trying to vindicate the orthodoxy of St. 
Ignatius. That would be superfluous. What I am trying to do 
is to discover the nuances of St. Ignatius’ teaching on grace. 

It seems to me fitting to start with a document which, so far as 
I know, has been strangely neglected by commentators on the 
Exercises—I refer to the letter to the Jesuit scholastics at Coimbra.” 
This letter is both hortatory and educative, inasmuch as it is 
Meant to stimulate to greater progress in that markedly apostolic 
spirituality which is so Ignatian, and is calculated to show how 
zeal for souls can be exercised in time of studies. It is, I think, 
an authentic gloss on the Exercises: first, because it deals with men 
who are ideal exercitants, and secondly, because it exhorts them 
to the perfection of that genre of life which is the ideal term-prod- 
uct of the Exercises, i.e., the apostolic. The motivation, which is 
developed on a very ample dogmatic basis, can be summarized 
as follows: 


 Theologia Spiritualis (Romac, 1937), sect. 106-7; cf. his Etudes de thtologie mystique (Tou- 


louse, 1930), pp. 253 ff. 
® Epistola S. P. Ignatii ad scholasticos Conimbricenses (Romae: apud Curiam Praepositi Gene- 


talis, 1926); all references are to this edition. 
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1. The Concept of God: ‘God, from whom every good thing descends” 
(p. 1); “from whose infinite liberality every gift and every grace flows” 
(p. 2); who is ‘‘the author of all good”’ (p. 22), ‘‘in His supreme goodness, 
which is surpassingly communicative of His own goods”’ (p. 2); who is 
‘infinite goodness” (p. 15); He is “‘Divine Majesty” (p. 15); ‘“Creator” 
(passim). 

2. The Role of Christ: In Christ and through Christ all God's gifts 
come to us (pp. 13-15); we are instruments of Christ in the spread of His 
Kingdom (pp. 15-16). 

3. The Purpose of Life: to be ‘‘co-operators in this lofty work of 
bringing back God's creatures to Him, as to their last end"’ (p. 21); ‘‘to 
glorify the Creator and to lead His creatures to Him according to their 
capacity”’ (p. 10). 

4. The Economy of Providence: ‘‘Expend yourselves in uninterrupted 

sacrifice for the divine glory and the salvation of men, by co-operating 
with Him; and this, not by example alone, or simply by prayers and 
desires, but also by other, even external, means, which His divine provi- 
dence has put within reach, that each man may be a help to all men’’ 
(pp. 9-10); ‘‘Surely you will see how right it is for you to be equipped for 
the careful accomplishment of every task, that you may be fit instruments 
of divine grace’’ (p. 16); ‘‘Fashion yourselves into powerful instruments 
of divine grace, to be allies (cooperatores) of divine grace in this lofty work 
of leading back God's creatures to Him, their last end’’ (p. 21); ““This 
work [study], not less than sermons and confessions, can be an instrument 
for the assistance of the neighbor’’ (p. 21); ‘God wills that the imme- 
diate cause which He uses as an instrument in shaping others to the form 
of humility, charity, etc., namely, the preacher or confessor, should be 
himself humble, patient, clothed with charity. Consequently, while 
you are yourselves making progress in every virtue, you are being of great 
help to other men; for the preparation of an instrument adapted to bestow 
gtaces on them is accomplished not less but rather more by a virtuous life 
than by human learning, though the perfect instrument has need of both” 
(p. 22). 
§- Habitual Gifts of Grace: Man has ‘‘the gift of His [God’s] image, 
bought back by the life-blood of Jesus Christ’’ (p. 1); faith is a gift (p. 9); 
vocation to the Society is also a gift (p. 9); man is by participation in the 
perfection of God what God is by nature (p. 14); he is ‘‘the image of the 
Most Blessed Trinity and capable of its glory’’ (p. 16); ‘‘members of 
Jesus Christ’’ (p. 16); ‘‘the living temple of God”’ (p. 18). 

6. Actual Gifts of Grace: ‘‘It is certain that on His part He is ready to 
do this [pour out His gifts in abundance], provided He finds on our part 
the humble desire to receive His graces, and as soon as He sees that we are 
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using well gifts already received and are actively and diligently begging 
for His favor’ (p. 8; cf. DB 804); “I beg God our Creator that, as He 
has been pleased to grant you so great a grace, in calling you, and in 
giving you the efficacious will to resolve to expend yourself completely 
in His service (obsequium), it may please Him to preserve and increase 
His gifts in all of you, that you may persevere and urgently press on’’ 
(p. 23); cf. the use Ignatius makes of the principle, ‘‘Facienti quod in se 
est, Deus non denegat gratiam’’ (pp. 11-12, 20). 


For the time being it will suffice for our purpose to call attention 
to the prominence which St. Ignatius gives to the idea of instru- 
mental co-operation in the service of God. Later in our paper 
we shall return to 2 more detailed analysis of this matrix-idea in 
the spirituality of Ignatius. 

Now we turn to the Exercises and the Constitutions in order to 
appraise the main lines of Ignatian spiritual teaching, with a view 
to disengaging from the whole his doctrine on grace. 

In any school of spirituality the concept of God must be central 
and not peripheral, for religion is the living communication of 
God with man. St. Ignatius speaks much of God under three 
aspects: He is an absolute Sovereign; He is holy Will; He is infinite 
Liberality. These three aspects do not merely lie juxtaposed in 
St. Ignatius’s mind; rather, they are firmly articulated one to 
another. For him, God was an incomparable sovereign, ***‘Majes- 
tas Divina,’’ to whose service he was passionately devoted; God 
is the Lord, ‘‘Dominus.’’ We are by our very creaturehood God's 
liegemen, bound to His service in the very roots of our being. 
The imagery that invests this concept may be military or even feu- 
dal, but the truth underlying it is purely divine. And yet we are 
freedmen in God's service, not serfs, for it has pleased His most 
holy Will to condescend to each of us, to make each of us the term 
of one of His particular intentions, to catch up our lives in His 
life and His work. That God's holy Will is not an abstract law, 
but is personalized in Christo et erga nos, should be clear to one who 
is penetrated with the internal movement of the Exercises. We 
must not conceive of God's Will in any narrow or circumscribed 
fashion. It is God’s hand resting on the center of our being, and 
God's voice calling us in the totality of our lives to the realization 





* Cf. J. P. Roothaan, S. J., Opera Spiritualia (Romac, 1936), II, 16, n. 10. 
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of that divine idea which He has cherished of each of us from all 
eternity. It is the vocation to the fulfillment of the thoughts 
of God in our regard. God's Will is, then, sheer goodness in the 
sense in which St. Augustine says, ‘‘Nos sumus quia bonus est.” 
Our service of the Divine Majesty reduces itself, as St. Ignatius 
saw it, to our co-operation with God's holy Will in the interests 
of His diffusive goodness. That is the Ignatian concept of apos- 
tolic service. 

This summary analysis of the Ignatian concept of God is, it is 
clear, somewhat impatient of apodictic proof. Then, too, we 
are likely to be put off by that alphabetical adage to which, it 
would seem, many reduce all Ignatian spirituality, the AMDG. 
Ignatius, we are told, was a man consumed with the idea of the 
glory of God, so much so that ‘“‘dans les seules Constitutions, s. 
Ignace en appelle 259 fois 4 la plus gloire de Dieu, a peu prés une 
fois par page.’"** The phrase, ‘‘glory of God,’’ evokes the Augus- 
tinian “‘clara cum laude notitia,’’ especially when it is understood 
in a very limited and mechanical sense born of a desire to make a 
real distinction between each member of the Foundation triad, 
‘“praise, reverence, and service." How many rhetorical conceits 
have been wasted on that simple phrase! The belief that AMDG 
Cor equivalent formulas) occurs 259 times in the Comstitutions 
is a pious legend. I have made the count myself twice over, and 
the truth is that Ignatius uses the formula about 135 times—often 
enough, tobesure. A more significant, and much less well known, 
fact is this: that locutions such as ‘‘ad majus servitium Dei,” 
‘tad majus Dei obsequium et animarum auxilium,’’ and their like, 
are repeated about 157 times in the Comstitutions. ‘‘Service’’ is 
the operative word in the Foundation text and in all Ignatian 
spirituality.** In St. Ignatius’ mind God is Dominus, man is 
SCrvus. 

This service means, as Ignatius understood it, our co-operation 
as free instruments in the work of God ad extra—that great circular 
movement of all beings out from God and back toGod. Happily, 
these two formulae, the glory of God and the service of God, are, 





* A. Brou, S. J., La Spiritualité de s. Ignace (2me ed.; Paris: Beauchesne, 1928), p. 10. 

5 Cf. J. de Guibert, S. J., ‘‘La Formation spirituelle des premiers disciples de s. Ignace”’, 
(Gregorianum, XXI [1940], p. 323): “Ce souci constant du service de Dieu, de sa volonté a con- 
naitre et a accomplir, est le fond méme des Exercises et ]’ame de toute sa spiritualité.’’ 
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Ithink, ultimately integrated in the Ignatian school of spirituality. 
As Billot writes, ‘‘In beneficiis enim nobis collatis divina gloria 
consistit’’;** and it is our service to co-operate with the divine 
goodness in the receiving and giving of His gifts. And so we are 
always brought back to the goodness of God, bonitas fontalis 
and finalis. It was a principle dear to St. Ignatius that God 
desired only one thing, to give, to communicate His goodness.?’ 
The following saying is attributed to him: ‘‘Perpaucos, ac fere vix 
ullum esse, dicebat, qui perfecte intelligat, quantum Deo volenti 
in eo Operari, ipse impedimento sit, quantum Deus in nobis efficeret, 
nisi a nobis ipsis impediretur.’"** The very first sentence of the 
Constitutions teads, ‘‘Quamvis summa Sapientia et Bonitas Dei 
Creatoris ac Domini sit quae conservatura est, gubernatura atque 
promotura in suo sancto servitio hanc minimam Societatem, ut 
eam dignata est inchoare....’’ This analysis of the Ignatian 
concept of God is, I think, borne out by all the texts.?° 

Now let us consider the spiritual teaching of St. Ignatius insofar 
as it is contained in the celebrated consideration on the ‘*‘Founda- 
tion.’” Ignatius speaks much of “‘order’’ and cognate ideas.*° 
Read, for example, his two definitions of ‘‘exercitia spiritualia’’: 
“Quilibet modus praeparandi et disponendi animam ad tollendas 
ase omnes affectiones inordinatas et, postquam quis eas sustulerit, 
ad quaerendam et inveniendam voluntatem divinam, in vitae suae 
dispositione, ad salutem animae...."’ ‘‘Exercitia spiritualia, ut 
homo vincat se ipsum, et ordinet vitam suam, quin se determinet 
ob ullam affectionem, quae inordinata sit.”’ 

The ‘*‘Foundation’’ stands at the beginning of the Spiritual 
Exercises as a sort of dogmatic annotation designed to provoke an 
intensive act of faith in the divinely ordained dynamic order of 
things. As St. Thomas says: “‘Omnia autem pertractantur in 
sacra doctrina [theology] sub ratione Dei, vel quia sunt ipse Deus, 
vel quia habent ordinem ad Deum ut ad principium et finem”’ ;*! 





% De Verbo Incarnato (ed. 4; Romae, 1904), p. 42; it is to be noted that the glory of Christ 
“consistit in beneficiis nobis collatis."’ 

* Cf. the first point of the “‘Contemplatio ad Amorem.”’ 

% Epistolae, Liber Sententiarum, (Bologne, 1804), n. 364, p. 596. 

%® De Guibert, in the article cited (Greg., XXI [1940], pp. 309-49), implicitly confirms this 
analysis. 

* Cf. Thibault, Exercitiorum Spiritualium S. Ignatii Concordantia (Louvain: apud auctorem, 
1921). 

Pee. % % 7 
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and further: ‘‘finis autem hujus doctrinae, in quantum est practica, 
est beatitudo aeterna.’"*? The ‘‘Foundation’’ is a synopsis brevior 
practica of the Ignatian theology of things, ‘‘ea quae habent ordi- 
nem ad Deum ut ad principium et finem’’; the complete elaboration 
of the Ignatian theology of things is reserved to the ‘‘Contem- 
platioad Amorem."’ Father Charles writes: 


La signification divine, la valeur des choses, de toutes choses, c'est 
donc ce que la théologie a pour tache de faire voir. . . . Puisque tout 
vient de Dieu, créateur unique, et que toutes les choses ont une significa- 
tion divine, adorer Dieu, tendre vers lui, et respecter le monde, lui de- 
meurer fidéle, ne sont pas deux attitudes, deux tendances divergentes, 
entre lesquelles il faudrait choisir. Ce sont les deux aspects solidaires, 
complémentaires, logiquement et naturellement liés, d’un seul et méme 
devoir, d'un seul et méme amour... . Il n’y a qu'un chemin qui miéne 
au ciel, et ce chemin c'est la terre, quelque choquante qu'elle paraisse a 
nos idealismes.** 


Ignatius in the “‘Foundation’’ affirms a double dynamic order 
of things, the second subordinate to the first. All things are 
ordered to God, with man having the primacy in this relation; 
secondly, ‘‘reliqua creata sunt propter hominem,"’ in order to 
enable him to realize the primary order of things. There is an 
enormous amount of supernatural humanism in that jejune phrase, 
““reliqua creata sunt propter hominem, ut juvent eum, etc.”; 
and there is a high tension put on our faith to realize this truth in 
all its implications.** St. Paul expressed the truth of the ‘*Founda- 
tion’’ in these two phrases: ‘‘Non estis vestri’’ (1 Cor. 6:19), 
and, ‘‘Omnia enim vestra sunt’’ (1 Cor. 3:22). It is the ‘‘reliqua”’ 
which is the key to the right understanding of the positive phase 
of the term ‘‘indifference.’’ Positively, indifference means that 
I can use all things to get me back to God, or in other words, that 
I can find God in all things, even though—and this is the negative 


% Ibid., a. § ©. 

§ **Créateur des chose visibles,"’ Nouvelle Revue Theologique, LXVII (1940), pp. 269, 275. 

* Cf. Conc. Flor., ‘‘Decretum pro Iacobitis’* (DB 706): ‘‘[The Holy Roman Church] most 
firmly believes, professes, and preaches that the one true God, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
is the creator of all things, visible and invisible; that He, when He willed, in His goodness 
fashioned the whole world of creatures, both spiritual and corporal—{creatures that are] 
good because they have been made by the Supreme Good, but changeable because they have 
been made of nothing; and [the Church] asserts that there is no creature [made of what is] 
evil, because every nature, inasmuch as it is a nature, is good.”’ 
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side of indifference—that means that at times no quarter must be 
shown to my feelings, etc.** Things, therefore, put no definitive 
obstacle to my salvation. Things do not betray me, but I can 
betray them. Things are not out of joint, but I may be so; whence 
the constant need of that intellectual, moral, and affective educa- 
tion which we call asceticism. In that small area of the divine 
order of things where the focus comes on me in my way back to 
God, there must be selection and choice with reference to God. 
Well, then, says Ignatius inexorably, take the better means. 

The First Week of the Exercises shows us sin in the light of that 
order which God has placed in things, and which St. Ignatius 
has sketched in broad outline in the ‘‘Foundation.’’ Throughthe 
medium of historical facts (the angels and our protoparents) 
and of very likely cases (a lost soul and my own serious sins) 
we see something of the nature and effects of sin. There is a 
precious phrase on the nature of sin in the third point of the first 
meditations: ‘‘in peccando et agendo contra bonitatem divinam.”’ 
St. Thomas says: ‘‘non autem videtur esse responsio sufficiens si 
quis dicat quod [peccatum] facit injuriam Deo. Non enim Deus a 
nobis offenditur nisi ex eo quod contra nostrum bonum agimus’’ 
(@ CG, 122). That is why, I think, St. Ignatius emphasizes so 
strongly the effects of sin, both original and personal, in the First 
Week of the Exercises. By sin we deny the divine order of things 
and interpose a definitive ‘‘No’’ (‘‘nolentes se adjuvare ope suae 
voluntatis’”) to the diffusive goodness of God. We hurt only 
ourselves, the angels and damned sinners irremediably so, whilst 
the rest of us sinners are in a state of spiritual impotency that we 
can do nothing to redress. Then comes the colloquy before the 
crucifix, the Protoevangelium of the First Week. It is reminiscent 
of the seventh chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, where St. 
Paul cries, ‘‘Infelix ego homo, quis liberabit me de corpore mortis 
hujus? Gratia Dei per Jesum Christum Dominum nostrum.’’** 
The First Week is a purification, a spiritual education in the nature 
of sin as the unique obstacle to the diffusive goodness of God; 





% Cf. P. Charles, La Pritre de toutes Ics heures (Louvain, 1931), n. 16, “‘Propter Nos.’’ On 
the Ignatian attitude to things in the “‘Foundation”’ and the ‘“‘Contemplatio ad Amorem"’ read 
G. M. Hopkins’ sonnet, ‘‘God’s Grandeur,”’ with attention to the difference between the 
octet and the sestet. I might also suggest that the ‘‘Foundation’’ might be transposed on the 
basis of the moral virtue of religion. 

56 As is well known, the Greek text differs slightly from the Vulgate. 
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it is an act of faith in the spiritual impotency of sinful man; it is 
an act of love for Christ the Savior—‘‘non est in aliquo alio salus."’* 

It is St. Ignatius’ understanding of the mystery of Jesus that is 
decisive in our inquiry. During His earthly life our Lord inau- 
gurated, at least virtually, all the ways that lead to sanctity. 
One can study Jesus as the solitary contemplative (St. Bruno), 
as the voluntary poor man (St. Francis), as the teacher and witness 
of God's truth (St. Dominic). St. Ignatius conceives our Lord 
as the Leader in the great struggle for the expansion of the King- 
dom of God, as Christ the King,** the exemplar of the apostolic 
life. The ‘Meditation on the Kingdom”’ is, as the official Direc- 
tory tells us, ‘‘a compendium of the life and works of Christ our 
Lord in the mission entrusted to Him by the Father, concerning 
which Isaias Ixii, 11, says: ‘His work is before him.’’’ This 
missio et munus Christi are well expressed in the Preface of the Mass 
of Christ the King: 


. . . ut seipsum in ara crucis hostiam immaculatam et pacificam offerens, 
redemptionis humanae sacramentum perageret: et suo subjectis imperio 
omnibus creaturis, acternum et universale regnum, immensae tuae tra- 
deret Majestati. Regnum veritatis et vitae: regnum sanctitatis et gra- 
tiae: regnum justitiae, amoris et pacis. 


The Christ of the Exercises is not precisely the Verbum Aeternum, 
but the glorified: Head of humanity, the “‘Victor Rex,’’ who is 
working in His members for the completion of His own victory. 
As Karl Adam says: 


Christentum ist nicht Fertiges, Vollendetes, Christentum ist Wach- 
sendes, Werdendes. Christentum ist Aussaat, ist messianische Zwischen- 
zeit. Es ist cin Wachsendes und Werdendes, weil auch Christus cin 
Wachsender und Werdender ist. Christentum ist die raumzecitliche 
Entfaltung der Menschheit Jesu. Immerzu, durch alle Zeiten und Orte, 
fiigt Sich der Menschgewordene, das Haupt des Leibes, neue Glieder ein. 
Immerzu wichst Er, vollendet Er Sich, bis Seine Ganzheit, Seine Fiille, 





37 Several commentators on the First Week have called attention to the fact that the medi- 
tations parallel, both dogmatically and psychologically, the process of justification as de- 
scribed by the Council of Trent. 

38 Whatever is to be thought of the timeliness of the parable in the meditation ‘‘On the 
Kingdom of Christ,’’ the title “‘King’’ is both biblical and messianic. 
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Seine Pleroma erreicht ist. Das Christentum ist wesenhaft ein Hin-Zu, 
ein Drangen auf zukiinstige Vollendung, Eschatologie.*® 


The Christ with whom we thus come in contact is Christ living 
in His Church and in its members. To His service we offer our- 
selves in the colloquy of the ‘‘Kingdom’’; with the aid of His 
victorious grace we share His work. 

It is St. Ignatius’ great originality to have equated the terms, 


.“4mitation of Christ’’ and ‘‘apostolic service of Christ and with 


Christ in His redemptive mission.’’*® The goodness of God, the 
will of God, the service of God are henceforth concretized in 
the person of Jesus Christ—‘‘omnia in Ipso constant.’’ He is now 
“recta ratio ad finem.”’ As it says in one of the Holy Saturday 
collects: ‘“Totus mundus experiatur et videat . . . per Ipsum redire 
omnia in integrum, a quo sumpsere principium: Dominum nostrum 
Jesus Christum... .”’ 

Now, how does St. Ignatius conceive of our co-activity with 
Christ in His redemptive work? Under the formality of instru- 
mental causality. At first sight, this concept may seem quite alien 
to the almost transparently simple doctrine of the Spiritual Exer- 
cises; in fact, the word “‘instrument’’ is never once mentioned in 
the text. The ‘‘Kingdom”’ and the ‘“Two Standards,’’ which are 
the capital meditations in this matter, are only parables and alle- 
gories. Yet the notion of instrumental causality is there all the 
same, not as an elaborate philosophical or theological concept, 
but as an idea that is accessible to our common sense. We can 
prove this by reading the Exercises against the background of the 
Constitutions. In the Prooemium to the Constitutions St. Ignatius 
says quite simply that he has written them ‘‘quia suavis dispositio 
divinae Providentiae exigit cooperationem suarum creaturarum,”’ 
although he makes it quite clear that it is ‘‘summa Sapientia et 
Bonitas Dei Creatoris ac Domini nostri’’ which is the prime mover 
in the work of the Society. Further, he prays, ‘“‘ut Deus omnes 
ad gratiam suam excipiendam per debilia hujus minimae Societatis 
instrumenta disponeret.’**! He prefaces the very important Pars 


59 Jesus Christus (2 Aufl.; Augsburg: Haas und Grabherr, 1933), pp. 22-23. 

“Cf. H. Pinard de la Boullaye, S. J., ‘‘Jésus dans les Exercices,’’ Revue d’ascetique et mys- 
tique, XVIII (1937), 217-30. 

" Const. Soc. Iesu, Pars VII, cap. 5, 0. 3. 
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Decima with the statement that the work of the Society cannot be 
achieved by natural means but only ‘‘per gratiam omnipotentis 
Dei ac Domini nostri Jesu Christi."’ Then he continues: 


...ad ultimum et supernaturalem finem Societatis consequendum, 
media illa quae cum Deo instrumentum conjungunt ac disponunt ut a divina 
manu recte gubernetur, efficaciora sunt quam quae illud disponunt erga 
homines. . . . Illa enim interiora sunt, ex quibus efficaciam ad exteriora 
permanare ad finem nobis propositum oportet. 

Hoc jacto fundamento, media illa naturalia quae Dei ac Domini nostri 
instrumentum in proximorum utilitatem disponunt, in universum, ad 
conservationem et incrementum totius hujus corporis conferent; si tamen 
et addiscantur et exerceantur sincere ad solum Dei obsequium; non ut 
illis fiducia nostra innitatur, sed potius ut divinae gratiae juxta summae 
Providentiae suae ordinem per haec cooperemur; qui ad gloriam suam tam 
dona naturalia quae Ipse ut Creator, quam supernaturalia quae ut gratiae 
Auctor donat, vult referri. Et ideo media humana, vel per industriam 
acquisita, ac praecipue doctrina exacta et solida, et modus eam proponendi 
populo in contionibus et lectionibus, et forma agendi cum hominibus 
eosdemque tractandi, diligenter curanda sunt. 


Moreover, the Ignatian teaching given in the Comstitutions 
must be completed by the doctrine contained in the Letter to the 
scholastics of Coimbra.‘? Nadal, faithful interpreter of St. 
Ignatius’ teaching, has expressed the fulness of this instrumental 
subjection to Christ: 


Accipe atque exerce diligenter unionem quam tibi gratificatur Spiritus 
Domini ad Christum Jesum atque ejus potentias, ut sentias in spiritu te 
per voluntatem velle, per memoriam recordari, totusque te et esse et 
vivere et operari, non in te sed in Christo. Haec est hujus temporis 
perfectio summa, virtus divina, admirabilis suavitas.“ 


The ascetical implications of this idea of instrumental service 
with regard to obedience, purity of intention, self-abnegation, 
etc., are, [think, reasonably clear. It is rather with its theological 
implications in the matter of grace that I am chiefly concerned. 
St. Ignatius says very plainly that, unless the instrument is con- 
joined to its prime mover, God, it is useless. Then he goes on 
boldly to say that, granted this absolute subordination of the 
instrument to its mover, the human instrument must (to be sure, 





42 Cf. supra, the analysis of this letter, under (4). 
43 Epistolae Nadalis, IV, 684. 
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with the aid of grace) develop all its capacities and natural gifts 
in order to be of more perfect service to its Master, ‘‘ut divinae 
gtatiae juxta summae Providentiae suae ordinem per haec co- 
operemur. 

This teaching is the solution of the antinomy of the alleged 
activism of the spirituality of the Society. St. Ignatius would 
answer, ‘‘Act always as a perfect instrument; thus you find God 
in every action; action itself will unite you to Him.’’ What he 
says of the qualities of the General (‘quam maxime conjunctus 
et familiaris cum Deo ac Domino nostro, tam in oratione quam in 
omnibus suis actionibus’’)*‘ is an idea] that he holds up before all 
who adopt his spiritual doctrine. All his life the saint resisted 
within the Order what he considered to be eremetic or contempla- 
tive aberrations away from the apostolic activity of the Society; 
the answer he gave was always the same, “‘In omnibus quaecrant 
Deum.’’ The Ignatian ideal is to be ‘‘in actione contemplativus’’ ; 
it is ‘‘l’exstase de l’opération’’ of St. Francis de Sales. It is, if 
you will, a dangerous spirituality with a bias toward naturalism, 
unless counterpoised by an expert spiritual education, constant 
vigilance, and real faith. Yet it is Ignatian. A fellow Jesuit 
once told P. Ginhac that it did him good to read Lallemant. 
Ginhac answered: 


Read him, but take care. These pages were edited by two of his 
disciples, and here and there we find that Pére Lallemant is credited with 
saying that apostolic work does harm to the spiritual life. Any work 
should help a Jesuit to find Jesus Christ in the interior of his soul. It is 
a necessity, and it is possible, since it is our vocation.* 


Gagliardi is very much to our purpose: 


Hinc etiam patet, altissimam esse unionem cum Deo in Societate, et 
perfectissimam, et hoc duabus rationibus potissimum: prima est, quia 
invenit Deum in omni opere. . . #8 


It is also the idea of instrumentality which furnishes us with an 
understanding of another controverted feature of Ignatian spiritual- 
ity. I take the words of P. Mersch, S. J. to illustrate this point: 





“ Const. Soc. Iesu, Pars IX, cap. 2, n. 1. 
“ As quoted in A. Calvet, A Man After God's Own Heart, trans. W. Doyle, S. J. (2nd ed.; 
London: Burns Oates and Washbourne), p. 277. 
‘© De Plena Cognitione Instituti (Brugis: Désclée, 1882), p. 95; cf. pp. 93-96. 
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The instrument of the Word is humanity, our own humanity. We 
must, then, make our divinisation our own affair. It is, to that extent, 
the object of human sagacity and tactics, the object of human science, 
We shall, therefore, have to determine exactly what our nature and its 
psychology is, what our manner of acting is, and what are its moral 
laws. The common maxims of human prudence ought here to neighbor 
with our philosophic theses and the results of even clinical observation. 
. . . Nothing will be too small from the moment it is useful: we shall have 
to develop skill at keeping ourselves attentive along with systems of 
accountability and the play of sanction to maintain perseverance. Briefly, 
spiritual doctrine will be a science as complex as human conduct. But it 
will have to be more complex still. After having given all its rules, it 
will have to keep repeating that they are all essentially insufficient; be- 
cause, in the work of salvation, human conduct has the value only of an 
instrument. ‘*? 


That, then, is why St. Ignatius has his examens, his etiquette of 
prayer, and all the other industriae which to many have seemed a 
scandal. They were meant, as far as human skill allowed, to put 
the human instrument in perfect form for its work. Ignatius 
realized their essential inadequacy, but he did not scorn their 
limited usefulness. 

In conclusion, may we not say that St. Ignatius conceives of our 
union with Christ as dynamic and operative? The expression of 
our organic union with Christ under the metaphor of an instru- 
ment may be judged to be poorer in content than other analogies 
more authentically biblical, e.g., the Vine and the branches, the 
Head and the members; moreover, the absence of the term “‘instru- 
mentum’ from the text of the Exercises may seem a tacit recogni- 
tion by St. Ignatius of its inadequacy and incompletion. Yet the 
term admirably describes the Ignatian spirituality of service. 
Christ's own humanity was the instrumentum conjunctum*® with 
which He wrought the work of our redemption; our human na- 
tures are still the instrumenta conjuncta with which He constantly 
realizes His mission. The theological values of the term, “‘in- 
strumentum,’’ seem to me to be richer and fuller than its symboli- 
cal value; perhaps that is why St. Ignatius never uses it in the 
Exercises. As dogma develops, spirituality also must develop. 
The Exercises are supple enough to assimilate dogmatic develop- 
ments that come from the impulse of the breath of the Spirit. 





47 Morality and the Mystical Body, trans. D. Ryan (New York: Kenedy, 1939), pp. 80-81. 
4® This term, though not biblical, is at least Scholastic. 
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ST. THOMAS’ THOUGHT ON GRATIA 
OPERANS 


BERNARD LONERGAN, S.J. 
Coxnzecs or THE Immacutate CoNncEPTION 


HIS article continues the investigation already defined. We 

are concerned to determine what St. Thomas held at different 
times on various points connected with the theory of gratia operans. 
His theory of operation has already been treated, and now we come 
closer to our subject to outline his concept of freedom, his ideas on 
divine action in the will, his explanations of the possibility of 
contingence and of sin. 


Tue Freepom or THE WILL 


Successively St. Thomas transcended four influences in develop- 
ing his theory of the wi!l and its freedom. First of all, in his 
Sentences he rejected St. Albert's view that liberum arbitrium was a 
third faculty distinct from both intellect and will.'! In the second 
place, this term, liberum arbitrium, loses its place of importance; it 
had its origin in the Stoic autexousion and it persisted until the 
Pars Prima with distinct questions devoted to it and to the will;? 
but in the Prima Secundae there are sixty-three articles in a row, and 
though all treat of the will, the term, Jiberum arbitrium, fails to 
appear in the title of a single one.* 

More complex is the role played by the idea of freedom as non- 
coercion. This relic of the pre-philosophic period of medieval 
thought appears in the Sentences, but there any tendency to assert 
that the will is necessitated but not coerced and therefore free is 
rejected.4 On the other hand, in the De Veritate, the De Potentia 
and the Pars Prima one does find incidental statements to the effect 
that non-coercion makes necessary acts free: of necessity yet freely 


Nore.—Previous articles in this series: ‘‘St. Thomas’ Thought on Gratia Operans. Its 
General Movement"’ (Tueot. Srup., II [1941], 289-324); ““Habitual Grace as Operans et Coop- 
erans"’ (ibid. , III [1942], 69-88); ‘St. Thomas’ Theory of Operation’’ (ébid., pp. 375-402). 


12 dist. 24, q. 1, aa. 1-3; for St. Albert, see Lottin, ‘‘Le Traité du libre arbitre depuis le 
chancelier Philippe jusqu’a S. Thomas d’Aquin,”” Rev. Thom., X (1927), 446-72; XII (1929), 
234-69. 

* De Ver., qq. 22, 24; 1a, qq. 82, 83. 

* 1a 2a¢, qq. 6-17. 42 dist. 25, q. 1, a. 4; cf. 2d. 28, q. 1, a. 2. 
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God wills his own excellence,* the Holy Ghost proceeds,* the 
human will tends to beatitude,’ the demonic will is fixed in evil,! 
and perhaps the sinner is impotent to avoid further sin.’ This 
lapse in the teeth of contrary theory was repudiated with extreme 
vehemence in the later De Malo as heretical, destructive of all merit 
and demerit, subversive of all morality, alien to all scientific and 
philosophic thought, and the product of either wantonness or 
incompetence.'° The Church agrees that it is an heretical view," 
and the historian cannot but regard the relevant passages in the 
De Veritate, the De Potentia and the Pars Prima as a momentary 
aberration. 

The fourth influence St. Thomas overcame was the Aristotelian 
doctrine that the will is a passive potency: ‘‘appetibile ap 
prehensum movet appetitum.’’!? It was in this way that Aristotle 
conceived his first mover as moving the animated heavens," and 
it was on this ground that St. Thomas affirmed God to operate in 
all operation as the primum appetibile.\* Accordingly, in the 
De Veritate and the Pars Prima the act of appetition is passive," 
and is described passively as inclinari vel non inclinari;'* the will isa 
mobile with an act, moveri;'’ it has no parallel to the distinction 
between intellectus agens et possibilis.‘* Of course, this position is 
not rigidly maintained: the Pars Prima attributes to the will a 
moveri ex se, and there are stronger expressions in the De Veritate."* 
It remains that the active se movet is predicated not of the will but 
of man,*° and this is what accords with the explicit theory; for 
the will moves the intellect and all the other potencies; but the 
motion of the will itself is attributed to the intellect;*! and an 
infinite regress in the mutual causality exerted by intellect on will 





5 De Ver., q. 23, a. 4. 6 De Pot., q. 10, a. 2, ad 5m. 
4 De Ver., q. 22, a. 5, ad 3m (2 ser.); cf. corp., ad 4m (x ser.), and 1a, q. 82, a. 1, ad 1m. 

8 De Ver., q. 24, a. 10, §a, ad 5m. 9 Ibid., a. 12, ad 10m (2 ser.) 
10 De Malo, q. 6, a. 1; cf. De Ver., q. 22, a. 7. 11 DB, 1094. 


12 De Anima, 3, lect. 15. 
18 Met., 12, lect. 7; cf. Ross, Aristotle's Metaphysics (Oxford: 1924), Introd., p. cxxxiv. 


14 C. Gent., 3, 67; cf. 1a, q. 105, a. §. 15 De Ver., q. 22, a. 3; 1a, q. 80, a.2. 
16 De Ver., q. 22, a. 4. 
17 1a, q. 82, a. 2, ad 2m, ad 3m; a. 3, ad 2m. 18 ya, q. 83, a. 4, ad 3m. 


19 ta, q. 105, a. 4, ad 2m; De Ver., q. 22, a. 6: ‘potest exire in actum volendi respectu cuius- 
libet et non exire’’; sbid., a. 8: “‘actio voluntatis in quantum est actio non solum est a volun- 
as. 

2 ya, q. 83, a. 1, ad 3m. 1 De Ver., q. 22, a. 12; 1a, q. 82, a 4 
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and by will on intellect is avoided by affirming the intellect to be 
the first mover.** These facts have been investigated by the 
prilliant Thomistic student, Dom Lottin, who has explained that 
the great development in the De Malo and the Prima Secundae was 
due to the challenge offered by the Parisian Averroists with their 
doctrine of determinism.** In these later works St. Thomas con- 
ceived the distinction between the specification and the exercise of 
the act of will. The specification is caused by the intellect;** the 
exercise, by the self-motion of the will;*5 and this self-motion in- 
volves a first mover acting on the will itself.?® 

In the light of these developments it becomes a fairly simple 
matter to evaluate the relative importance of different elements in 
St. Thomas’ theory of freedom. A free act has four presupposi- 
tions: (A) a field of action in which more than one course of action 
is objectively possible; (B) an intellect that is able to work out 
more than one course of action; (C) a will that is not automatically 
determined by the first course of action that occurs to the intellect; 
and, since this condition is only a condition, securing indeter- 
minacy without telling what in fact does determine, (D) a will that 
moves itself. All four are asserted by St. Thomas but with varying 
degrees of emphasis at different times. 

In the De Veritate the first ground of the will’s indeterminacy is 
the objective possibility of different courses of action: “‘quia multis 
viis ad finem ultimum perveniri potest.’’?7 From the Sentences to 
the Pars Prima the centre of the stage is held more and more by 
the capacity of intellect to think out different courses of action; 
and in the Pars Prima this line of thought receives its crown in the 
observation that in working out a course of action, an operabile, 
the intellect does not move in the mould of the scientific syllogism 
but on the model of the dialectical syllogism or the rhetorical 
persuasion; “‘et pro tanto necesse est quod homo sit liberi arbitrii 
ex hoc ipso quod rationalis est.’’?* Finally, while it was always 





® De Ver., q. 22, a. 12, ad 2m; 1a, q. 82, a. 4, ad 3m. 
* Lottin, ‘Motion divine et liberté humaine,’’ Rech. théol. anc. méd. VIL (1935), 52-69; 


156-73. 
™ De Malo, q. 6, a. 1; 1a 2a¢, q. 9, a. I. 25 1a 2a€, q. 9, a. 3. 
% Tbid., a. 4. 27 De Ver., q. 22, a. 6. 


% 2 dist. 25, q. 1, a. 1; De Ver., q. 24, a. 1; C. Gent., 2, 48; 1a, q. 83, a. 1. The advance in 
the Pars Prima seems due to Eth., 6, lect. 3, 4; on connected notions see Post. Anal., 1, lect. 
4, §3; Phys., 2, lect. 15; Peri Herm., 1, lect. 14, §§8, 24; also Met., 2, lect. 2; and C. Gent., 2, 
28-30, 
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maintained that the will is not determined by the intellect,? itis 
only in the De Malo and the Prima Secundae that one finds an explicit 
answer to the question: What does determine the will? As we 
have seen, Aristotelian passivity of appetite is then transcended and 
the freedom of man yields place to the freedom of the will; in con- 
sequence, attention is concentrated on the negative factor that the 
will is not determined by the intellect,** and on the positive factor 
that the will moves itself and in this self-motion is always free 
either to act or not act.*! 

Obviously, to select one of these four elements and to call it the 
essence of freedom, in the sense that freedom remains even though 
others are eliminated, is not the doctrine of St. Thomas.*? §¢. 
Thomas asserted all four, and he never excluded any one of the four. 
Moreover, the varying emphasis that is found in different writings 
is explained satisfactorily by the accidents of historical develop 
ment. Finally, if one desires to know how the four are related, 
one has only to distinguish between proximate and prior causes in 
the ontological order. Why is the will free? Because it is not 
determined by the intellect and because it does determine itself. 
Why has man free will? Because man has an intellect that arrives 
contingently at different courses of action.** Finally, why are 
there free creatures? Because there is an universe in which differ- 
ent courses of action are objectively possible. Thus the first cause 
is the objective possibility of different courses of action; the second 





9 2 dist. 25, q. 1, a. 2; De Ver., q. 22, a. 6; 1a, q. 82, a. 2. 

9° 14 2a¢, q. 10, a. 2; q. 13, a. 6; De Malo, q. 6, a. 1. 

31 1a 2a¢, q. 9, a. 3; q. 10, a. 2: ‘quantum ad exercitium actus . . . voluntas a nu//o obiecto 
ex necessitate movetur’’; De Malo, q. 6, a. 1: ‘si consideretur motus voluntatis ex parte exer 
citii actus, non movetur ex necessitate’; vide n. 19 supra. 

32 Yet such was the view of Bannez: ‘‘Habemus itaque necessarium esse ad libertatem actus 
voluntatis quod indifferentia medii eligendi iudicetur per intellectum, et simul iudicetur tale 
medium determinandum ad finem ... Quotiescumque actus voluntatis oritur ex praedicta 
tadice iudicii, semper erit liber. Unde rursus colligo. Quidquid antecesserit, vel comitabi- 
tur, vel supervenerit ad actum voluntatis, si non tollat iudicium illud circa medium respectu 
finis, non destruct libertatem operationis. Haec consequentia evidens est. Quia stant 
definitione actus liberi, necesse est actum esse liberum’’ (In rm, q. 19, a. 10 [Romae 1584), 
381F, 382B). 

%3 The argument ran as follows: What is hot, heats; what is cold, cools; but the doctor 
may kill or cure, for knowledge is a causa ad utrumque. Still, the doctor cannot both kill and 
cure the same patient in the same illness. Hence knowledge as a cause implies the interven- 
tion of another factor that selects between alternatives. This other factor is the choice, 
electio, proairesis. Met., 9, lect. 2, §§1792, 1793; lect. 4, §§1819, 1820. 
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cause is the intellect that knows this objective possibility; and the 
proximate cause is the will that selects, not because determined by 
the intellect, but through its own self-motion. 


Drvingz AcTION ON THE WILL 


In virtue of the theorem of the analogy of action St. Thomas 
always held that God was more a cause of the will’s act of choice 
than the will itself. This may be inferred from the Sentences;* 
it is stated incidentally in the De Veritate;*® it is the subject of a 
special chapter in the Contra Gentiles;** it is taken for granted in the 
Pars Prima.*” This doctrine gives rise to special difficulties with 
regard to freedom and the possibility of sin, and these difficulties 
we shall consider presently;#* but the doctrine itself is clear and 
indisputable, and so we need not be concerned with it here. 

But besides the act of choice there is the will itself with its ac- 
quired orientation of natural and supernatural habits and disposi- 
tions,** and since the analogy of action is a theorem, God co-oper- 
ates in the production of the choice because he operates in the 
production, maintenance, or modification of the orientated will 
that chooses.4° Now, we have already studied one instance of 
such divine operation, namely, the infused habit,‘! and it is our 
present purpose to inquire into the development of similar divine 
interventions within the will. This inquiry will prove to be a 
study of the influences exerted on St. Thomas by Avicenna, St. 
Augustine, Eudemus, and finally Aristotle. 

For Avicenna the lowest of the emanating intelligences was the 
intellectus agens which produced and ruled the minds of men. Con- 
sistently St. Thomas refused to ascribe any such role to a created 
intelligence; with equal consistency he transferred this very role 
to God.*? Thus at all times St. Thomas affirmed divine interven- 





* Combining 1 dist. 37, q. 1, a. 1, ad 4m, with the remark on God causing the act of choice 
in 2 dist. 28, q. 1, a. 4. 


%**. |. actio voluntatis in quantum est actio non solum est a voluntate ut immediate 
agente sed a Deo ut primo agente qui vehementius imprimit”’ (De Ver., q. 22, a. 8). 
%C. Gent., 3, 89. 


7 “Non est autem distinctum quod est ex libero arbitrio et ex praedestinatione, sicut nec 
est distinctum quod est ex causa secunda et causa prima . . .; id quod est per liberum arbitrium 
est ex praedestinatione’’ (1a, q. 23, a. 5; cf. C. Gent., 3, 70). 

%8 Vide sections 3 and 4, infra. 39 Cf. Tazox. Srup., III (1942), 74-82. 

*° Ibid., II (1942), 395-400. “| Ibid., TIL (1942), 82-87. 

2 dist. 25, q. 1, a. 2, ad 5m, ad 3m, ad 1m; De Ver., q. 22, aa. 8, 9; C. Gent., 3, 87-89; 1a, 
q: 115, a. 4; q. 105, a. 4; Quodl. 1, a. 7; De Malo, q. 6, a. 1. 
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tion in the will; and Avicenna had provided the speculative frame- 
work through which God entered. 

However, if in the Sentences this entry appears to consist solely 
in creation and the infusion of habitual grace, the influence of 
Holy Writ and of St. Augustine made a wider breach in the De 
Veritate. The objections to q. 22, a. 8 in the latter work begin with 
the citation of Proverbs 21:1: “Cor regum in manu Dei est; quo- 
cumque voluerit, vertit illud."" This is followed up by a citation 
from St. Augustine’s De Gratia et Libero Arbitrio: ‘‘Manifestum est 
Deum operari in cordibus hominum ad inclinandas voluntates 
eorum in quodcumque voluerit.’’ To such objections there was no 
riposte. St. Thomas was content to explain that they meant 
that God could and did change the will of man. 

His concept of such change is defined as follows: ‘‘Cum igitur 
Deus voluntatem immutat, facit ut praecedenti inclinationi suc- 
cedat alia inclinatio, et ita quod prima aufertur et secunda 
manet.’’“* The question arises: Does inclinatio mean a choice, or 
an antecedent orientation? All that can be said with certainty is 
that it does not, in the context, mean a hypothetical or future 
choice, but either a past choice or orientation; for only the latter 
can be a praecedens inclinatio, only the latter can be taken away to 
have something else substituted in its stead. 

Two modes of such change of will are distinguished: the infusion 
of a habit and the simple motion. The former has already been 
examined. The latter is described thus: 


Immutat voluntatem dupliciter: uno modo movendo tantum: quando 
scilicet voluntatem movet ad aliquid volendum sine hoc quod aliquam 
formam imprimat voluntati; sicut sine appositione alicuius habitus 
quandoque facit ut homo velit hoc quod prius non volebat.“* 


Plainly, this states a change in the previous orientation of the 
will effected without the infusion of a habit. It may be understood 
by a consideration of the opposite case of the impotence of the sin- 
ner: as we have seen,*® the sinner may be unable to avoid sin either 
because of a vicious habit or else because of a single mortal sin 
which leaves behind in the psychological continuity of the will a 
vis et inclinatio to evil; in like manner God may change what man 





® De Ver., q. 22, a. 8. 44 Loc. cit. 
“ Tuzov. Srup., III (1942), 76-79, discussing De Ver., q. 24, a. 12. 
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cannot, either by infusing a new habit or by substituting one in- 
clination for another. 

After St. Augustine came Eudemus posing as Aristotle. By 
juxtaposing Aristotle’s theory of chance and fortune with 
Aristotle's theory of prudence, Eudemus had been faced with the 
difficulty that not only the imprudent sometimes make good out of 
sheer luck but also the prudent have to be lucky. For the prudent 
man in the concrete is prudent because he takes counsel; but even 
if he takes counsel about taking counsel, one cannot suppose an 
infinite regress. What accounts for the imnitium consiliandi? 
Eudemus answered by dividing men into three classes, the im- 
prudent, the ordinarily prudent, and those favoured few whose 
initium consiliandi comes from an instinctus divinus*® But St. 
Thomas with his firmer grasp of wider principles saw that the need 
of some divine influence was universal; indeed, the problem of the 
initium consiliandi was but a particular case of the more general 
doctrine of Aristotelian premotion.‘? And thus it is that we find 





St. Thomas attaining precision in his account of the initium con- 
siliandi only in the measure that his theory of the will and of its 
premotion develops. ‘® 
| This brings us to our fourth influence, Aristotic. It has been 
| Shown already that in the Sentences St. Thomas described the 
preparation for justification in terms of an Aristotelian premotion 
that was either an object for the will, such as an admonition, or 
¢lse a new factor in the apprehension of the object, such as ill 
health, or finally anything else of the sort.** Let us term such 
premotions external. Now, we have already come across an en- 
tirely different type of premotion, namely, the infusion of habitual 
gtace as it is described in the Contra Gentiles and the Prima 
Secundae.*° This premotion, which is within the will as such, may 
be termed internal. 

Such premotion makes its first appearance in the De Veritate 
in the form of an actual grace preparatory to justification. It is 





“Cf. Deman, “‘Le ‘Liber de Bona Fortuna’ dans la théologie de S. Thomas d'’Aquin,”’ 
Rev. sc. phil. theol., XLVI (1922), 38-58. 47 Cf. Tuzox. Srup., III (1942), 381-3. 

“8 Compare the texts: C. Gent., 3, 89; 1a, q. 82, a. 4, ad 3m; Quodl. 1, a.7; In Rom., 9, lect. 
33 In 2 Cor., 3, lect. 1; In Phil., 1, lect. 1; all these are vague or intellectualist. But De Malo, 
q- 6, a. 1; 1a 2a¢, q. 9, a. 4 are explicitly a motion in the will. See also De Malo, q. 3, a. 3, 
1a; Ia 2a¢, q. 80, a. 1, 3a; q. 109, a. 2, ad 1m. 

2 dist. 28, q. 1, a. 4. 

°C. Gent., 3, 149; 1a 2a¢, q. 113; cf. Tazox. Srun., III (1942), 82-87. 
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looked upon, not as absolutely necessary, but only as an alternative 
to the external premotion of the Sentences. And one may be in- 
clined to identify it with the change of will described above; for 
in this passage, as in the other, there is to be found an appeal to 
St. Augustine’s doctrine in the De Gratia et Libero Arbitrio to the 
effect that God operates in many ways within the hearts of men." 
The next text of importance seems to belong to the second Paris 
period when St. Thomas denounced as Pelagian the view he for- 
merly held, namely, that the preparation for justification could 
be explained in terms of admonitions, ill health, or anything of the 
sort. In this article of the Quodlibetum Primum™ it is stated that 
the preparation for justification can be accounted for only bya 
divine operation within the will itself, of a type proved by 
Proverbs 21:1: “‘Cor regis in manu Dei; quocumque voluerit vertet 
illud.’’ While this citation is again reminiscent of the article in 
the De Veritate examined above, the theoretical explanation is not 
in terms of change of will but of the Eudemian initium consiliandi. 

This position of the Quodlibetum Primum finds a congruous specu- 
lative background when in the De Malo a distinction is drawn 
between the two lines of causation that converge in effecting the 
act of choice in the will: there is the line of causation quoad speci- 
ficationem actus; there is another line quoad exercitium actus. Thus 
we have two first causes: the object that is apprehended by the 
intellect as the end, and the agent that moves the will to this end. 
The consequent process is that the will moves the intellect to take 
counsel on means to the end, and then the object apprehended as 
means, together with the will of the end, moves the will toa choice 
of the means.** Thus the rejection of the Aristotelian passivity of 
the will eliminates the old position that the intellect is first mover; 
now there are two first movers, the intellect quoad specificationem 
actus, and God quoad exercitium actus. Both are required for the 
emergence of an act of choice; on the other hand, the lack of either 
will explain the absence of the subsequent process of taking counsel 
and choosing. 

How perfectly this position synthesizes the various elements and 
influences hitherto considered appears in the Prima Secundae. 
There we find the proof of an external first mover of the will of the 
type postulated by Eudemus derived from the fact of change of will: 





5 De Ver., q. 24, a. 14C. 52 Ouodl. 1, a. 7. 58 De Malo, q. 6, 4. 1. 
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... manifestum est autem quod voluntas incipit velle aliquid cum hoc 
prius non vellet; necesse est etgo quod ab aliquo moveatur ad volendum: 
et quidem ... ipsa movet seipsam, in quantum per hoc quod vult finem 
reducit seipsam ad volendum ea quae sunt ad finem . . . Et si quidem ipsa 
moveret seipsam ad volendum [finem], oportuisset quod mediante con- 
silio hoc ageret ex aliqua voluntate praesupposita; non autem est pro- 
cedere in infinitum: unde necesse est ponere quod in primum motum 
voluntatis voluntas prodeat ex instinctu alicuius exterioris moventis, ut 
Aristoteles concludit in quodam capite Eth. Eudemicae.® 


The same position takes a more general form almost immediately: 
because God creates the soul, He alone can operate within the will; 
again, because the will tends to the bonum universale, this tendency 
cannot be the effect of any particular cause but only of the uni- 
versal cause, God.** Hence: 


... Deus movet voluntatem hominis, sicut universalis motor, ad 
universale objectum voluntatis, quod est bonum; et sine hac universali 
motione homo non potest aliquid velle . . . sed tamen interdum specialiter 
Deus movet aliquos ad aliquid determinate volendum, quod est bonum; 
sicut in his quos movet per gratiam.* 


Now, this special motion, which is a grace, may indeed be habitual 
grace, a point we have studied already;5’ but it may also be an 
actual grace that is a change of will. Parallel to De Veritate, 
q. 22, a. 8, and to Quodlibetum Primum, a. 7, there is the following 
sentence in the De Malo in the account of psychological continuity: 


...€X Causa vero extrinseca, puta cum Deus immutat voluntatem 
hominis per gratiam de malo in bonum, secundum illud Proverb., 21:1: 
‘Cor regis in manu Dei, et quocumque voluerit vertet illud.’®* 


And—what is still more pertinent—there is the actus interior which 
is an actual grace that is operans, ‘‘praesertim cum voluntas incipit 
bonum velle quae prius malum volebat.’’® 


Tue Possisitiry or CONTINGENCE 


This problem has already been presented. On the one hand, 
St. Thomas maintained not only free acts but also all terrestrial 





1a 24¢, q. 9, a. 4. 55 Thid., a. 6; cf. 1a, q. $4, a. 2. 
% 1a 2a¢, q. 9, a. 6, ad 3m. 57 Tuzox. Srup., III (1942), 82-87. 
58 De Malo, q. 16, a. 5; cf. Tazox. Stup., III (1942), 81. 

5° 1a 2a¢, q. III, a.2. 
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activity to be contingent;*° on the other hand, he affirmed God's 
eternal knowledge to be infallible, His eternal will to be 
irresistible, and His action through intellect and will to be ab 
solutely efficacious.*' Now, if God knows every event infallibly, 
if He wills it irresistibly, if He effects it with absolute efficacy, 
then every event must be necessary and none can be contingent. 
Such is the problem. An account of the solution offered by St. 
Thomas falls into three sections: first, certain fallacies must be 
seen through; secondly, the basic solution has to be presented; 
thirdly, variations on the basic theme have to be noticed. 

The first fallacy lies in a misconception of time. Toa temporal 
being our four-dimensional universe has three sections: past, 
present, and future. To an eternal ‘‘now’’ this division is mean- 
ingless. On this point St. Thomas never had the slightest doubt: 
he was always above the pre-Einsteinian illusions that still are 
maintained by our cosmology manuals;** strenuously and con- 
sistently he maintained that all events are present to God. 

The second fallacy lies in supposing God's knowledge of the 
creature, or His creative will and operation, to be some reality in 
God that would not be there if He had not created. God is im- 
mutable. He is entitatively identical whether He creates or does 





© De Ver., q. 6, a. 3; C. Gent., 3, 72, 86, 94; Met., 6, lect. 3; 1a, q. 116, a. 1, 3; q. 115, a. 6; 
Peri Herm., 1, lect. 14, §§11 ff. 

#1 **. . . ut, scilicet, ex hoc ipso quod aliquid est cognoscibile cadat sub eius cognitione, 
et ex hoc ipso quod est bonum cadat sub eius voluntate, sicut ex hoc ipso quod est ens aliquid 
cadit sub eius virtute activa’ (Peri Herm., 1, lect. 14, §16). More explicit statements in 
references to be given below, nn. 68-79. ' 

*2 The nunc of a temporal being changes inasmuch as the being itself changes; the nunc of an 
immutable being is timeless, eternal (Phys., 4, lect. 18, §§4, 5). There would be as many 
times as motions, and so no simultaneity, were not all motions caused by the temporal motion 
of the celestial spheres (Phys., 4, lect. 17, $3, 4). Different worlds have no common time 
(1 dist. 37, q. 4, 2. 3, post med.; 2 dist. 2, q. 1, a. 2). Without motion and a measure for it, 
such as space, there could be no time (Phys., 4, lect. 17, §§7, 10). ‘“‘Before time”’ is an il- 
lusory figment of the imagination (2 dist. 1, q. 1, a. 5, ad 13m; Met., 12, lect. 5, §2498). God 
produces time just as any other creature (Phys., 8, lect. 2, §19; C. Gent., 2, 31-38). Neither 
God nor even an angel knows or wills cither at a time or during a time; both stand outside the 
network of temporal relations just as much as outside the network of spatial relations (Peri 
Herm., 1, lect. 14). 

$3: dist. 38, q. 1, a. 5, and ad 4m; C. Gent., 1, 66, 67; 1a, q. 14, a. 13; Peri Herm., 1, lect. 14, 
$19; Ouodl. 11, q. 3, a. 3; sbid., 12, 9. 3. a. 3. Ingenuously, Bannez attempted to explain why 
St. Thomas was resting his case on the idea of time; he said St. Thomas wished to give all 
sorts of solutions (In 1m, q. 14, a. 13 [Romae, 1584] 314B). St. Thomas does not seem to 
offer more than one solution for foreknowledge, and that is in terms of time. 
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not create. His knowledge or will or production of the created 
universe adds only a relatio rationis to the actus purus.** They are 
predications by extrinsic denomination.** Further, it is to be 
observed that a fallacy on this point is closely connected with 
fallacious ideas of time. For there can be no predication by 
extrinsic denomination without the actuality of the extrinsic 
denominator: else the adaequatio veritatis is not satisfied. Ac- 
cordingly, to assert that God knows this creature or event, that 
He wills it, that He effects it, is also ipso facto to assert that the 
creature or event actually is.** 

The third fallacy is a confusion of hypothetical with absolute 
necessity. If A, then A— granted the protasis, the apodasis 
follows necessarily. But this necessity is not absolute, standing 
in its own right, but hypothetical, resulting only from the protasis. 
Moreover, what hypothetically is necessary, absolutely may be 
either necessary or contingent. On this point St. Thomas is so 
insistent that no more need be said. *” 

A fourth fallacy is post-Thomist. It fails to grasp that God is 
not some datum to be explained, that He is absolute explanation, 
pure intelligibility in Himself, and the first cause and last end of 
everything else. Accordingly, attempts are made to explain God, 
to explain the attributes that are identical with God, to reconcile 
the predicates that have their ontological ground in the absolute 
simplicity of God. The result is a pseudo-profundity ending in 
insoluble problems, such as: How can God know the contingent? 
How can His concursus make Him omnipotent without destroying 
human liberty? and so forth. 

So much for the fallacies that befog the issue and lead down 
blind alleys. Our next point is to observe an identical line of 
thought running from the Semtences to the Pars Tertia. In the 
Sentences : 

Praescientia Dei non imponit necessitatem rebus scitis . . . ratione 
adaequationis ad rem scitam, quae [adaequatio] ad rationem veritatis et 
certitudinis scientiae exigitur; quia adaequatio ista attenditur scientiae 
Dei ad rem, non secundum quod [res] est in causis suis in quibus est ut 





"8, @. 23, 8. 7. 6 Cf. Tazo. Srup., III (1942), 380, note 25. 

* “Actually is’ where the present tense of the “‘is’’ is not my present nor yours but God's; 
compare the Augustinian eternity of truth. 

1a, q. 14, a. 13, ad 2m; 1 dist. 38, q. 1, a. 5, ad 4m; Peri Herm., 1, lect. 14, §21. 
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possibile futurum tantum, sed ad ipsam rem secundum quod habet esse 
determinatum, prout est praesens et non futurum.** 


This passage defines briefly and exactly the issue with which St. 
Thomas deals. The equation of intellect and reality in certain 
knowledge might be thought to impose necessity on the known. 
St. Thomas admits that it would, if the known qua known were 
future, for certain knowledge must be verified. If the future is 
known with certainty, then necessarily it must come to be; and 
what necessarily must come to be, is not contingent but necessary. 
But St. Thomas denies that God knows events as future. He is 
not in time but an eternal ‘‘now’’ to which everything is present. 
Hence when you say, “If God knows this, this must be,” the 
““this’’ of the apodasis must be taken in the same sense as the 
““this’’ of the protasis. But the ‘‘this’’ of the protasis is present; 
therefore, the ‘‘this’’ of the apodasis is present; it follows that 
“this must be’’ is not absolute but hypothetical necessity: 
““Necesse est Socratem currere dum currit.’’* 

It may be worth while pointing out that the same solution is to 
be had if one argues in terms of the second fallacy given above. 
“God knows this’’ is true by an extrinsic denomination. There is 
no extrinsic denomination without the actuality of the extrinsic 
denominator. Therefore, the actuality of the ‘‘this’’ is included 
in the protasis, and its reappearance in the apodasis is not absolute 
but hypothetical necessity: if A, then A. 

Moreover—and now we come to grips with the issue—the solu- 
tion not only is not a mere function of time but not even an ex- 
clusive function of knowledge. Exactly the same solution holds if 
the objection takes the form: If God wills this, this must be: 


. +. quamvis voluntas Dei sit immutabilis et invincibilis, non tamen 
sequitur quod omnis effectus cius sit necessarius necessitate absoluta, 
quam habet res a causa sua proxima, sed solum necessitate conditionata, 
sicut et de praescientia dictum est.”° 


Take the tip, and you will find that the solution given for knowl- 
edge is equally valid for divine will. Nor is there any use object- 
ing that there is no parity, that knowledge as such is not causal, 
while will is; for, according to St. Thomas, God does not know 





$8 ; dist. 40, q. 3, a. I. 
69 1 dist. 38, q. 1, a. 5, ad 4m. 70 x dist. 47, q. 1, a. 1, ad 2m. 
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passively, by being acted upon by the object after the fashion of 
our senses. He knows actively: ‘‘scientia Dei est causa rerum’ 
—part of the production of the object and not its subsequent 
effect.” 

What holds both for divine knowledge and divine will also holds 
for divine operation which is by intellect and will. Nor is this 
position peculiar to the Sentences. In the Pars Prima fate, the 
virtus instrumentalis of divine government,” is said to be contingent 
in one sense but necessary, hypothetically, in another: 


...fatum secundum considerationem secundarum causarum mobile 
est; sed secundum quod subest divinae providentiae, immobilitatem sorti- 
tur, non quidem absolutae necessitatis sed conditionatae; secundum quod 
dicimus hanc conditionalem esse veram, Si Deus praescivit hoc futurum, 
erit.”8 


And so far from weakening in the course of time, this solution is 
again affirmed in the Pars Tertia where an explicit generalization 
is made: 


... aliquid potest dici possibile vel impossibile dupliciter: uno modo 
simpliciter et absolute; alio modo ex suppositione. Simpliciter ergo et 
absolute loquendo, possibile fuit Deo alio modo hominem liberare quam 
per passionem Christi . . . Sed ex aliqua suppositione facta, fuit impos- 
sibile: quia enim impossibile est Dei praescientiam falli et eius volun- 
tatem seu dispositionem cassari, supposita praescientia et pracordina- 
tione Dei de passione Christi, non erat simul possibile Christum non 
pati. . . et eadem ratio est de omnibus his quae sunt praescita et pracor- 
dinata a Deo, ut in prima parte habitum est.” 


So much for the existence of a basic solution of the problem of 
contingence to be found not only in the first book of the Sentences 
but also in the third part of the Summa. 

Once this basic solution is grasped, it is an easy step to the 
doctrine of divine transcendence. The solution as such is nega- 
tive. It does not affirm a property of divine knowledge, will, and 
action; as such, it only solves an objection. But because the 
objection can always be solved by distinguishing between hypo- 
thetical and absolute necessity, it is not difficult to discern a prop- 





x dist. 38, q. 1, a. 1; C. Gent., 1, 67; 1a, ¢. 14, a. 8. 
™ Tuxox. Srup., III (1942), 392-5. 73 ta, q. 116, a. 3. 14 3a, q. 46, a. 2. 
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erty, to state positively what the objection and its solution put in 
a negative form. 

Such a positive statement is the affirmation that God knows with 
equal infallibility, He wills with equal irresistibility, He effects 
with equal efficacy, both the necessary and the contingent. For 
however infallible the knowledge, however irresistible the will, 
however efficacious the action, what is known, willed, effected, is 
no more than hypothetically necessary. And what hypothetic- 
ally is necessary, absolutely may be necessary or contingent. 

This brings us to our third point, namely, the accidental varia- 
tions on the basic theme. It has already been shown that in the 
Sentences and the De Veritate St. Thomas did not hold the causal 
certitude of providence, and that he affirmed it in the Contra Gentiles 
through a qualification of the Aristotelian refutation of determ- 
inism by means of the per accidens.7® Thus it is in the Contra Gentiles 
that the positive doctrine of divine transcendence makes its first 
appearance, and it does so in the form of a retort: You object that 
providence is necessarily efficacious; I retort that therefore what 
providence intends to be contingent will inevitably be contingent.” 
In the Pars Prima the same position is expressed more positively in 
terms of the efficacy of the divine will: God produces not only 
reality but also the modes of its emergence; among these are neces- 
sity and contingence.?7 In the commentary on Aristotle’s Peri- 
hermeneias we ate told to conceive the divine will as standing out- 
side the order of contingence and necessity.7* In the De Sub- 
stantiis Separatis there is a useful analogy from the geometer who 
not only makes triangles but also makes them equilateral or isosceles 
at his pleasure.’® 


% Teor. Stup., III (1942), 388-90. 78 C. Gent., 35 94- 

7 1a, q. 19, a. 8. 78 Peri Herm., 1, lect. 14, §22. 

79 De Subst. Sep., 14 (13). This is not the whole story; the variations are more nuanced 
and more complex. We think of any creature as a contingent being; but Aristotle thought 
of the heavens as necessary beings; hence the apparent anomaly of the via tertia, (1a, q. 2, a 
3); regularly St. Thomas uses the term contingens, possibile, in three senses: a corruptible crea- 
ture; the per accidens; the free act of will. In the Sentences contingence is regularly ascribed 
to the proximate cause (1 dist. 38, q. 1, a. 5; dist. 39, q. 2, a. 2, ad 2m; dist. 40, q. 3, a. 1; 
dist. 47, q. 1, a. 1, ad 2m); but it is seen in De Ver., q. 23, a. 5 that this implies that God 
could not create a contingent (corruptible) being such as a cow. Henceforth we find it stated 
that God not only gives being but also the mode of being. This does not seem to have any- 
thing to do with ad modum liberi which has its counterpart in the ad modum naturae of the 
virtues; its reference is to the analogy of action (De. Ver., q. 24, a. 1, ad 3m; De Malo, q. 6, a. 1, 
ad 3m; cf. Tazor. Srup., III [1942], 395-400). Another and different point is that from 14, 
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However, these variations on a basic theme must not be taken to 
imply that divine transcendence is a property that can be at- 
tributed to any creature, even to the Bannezian praemotio: 


Hoc autem non potest dici de voluntate humana nec de aliqua alia causa: 
quia omnis alia causa cadit iam sub ordine necessitatis vel contingentiae; 
et ideo oportet quod vel ipsa causa possit deficere, vel effectus eius non 
sit contingens sed necessarius.*° 


If, then, a gratia.operans were to produce a contingent effect with 
irresistible efficacy, it could not be a creature; it would have to be 
God. 

Again, though the geometer can make triangles either equilateral 
or isosceles at his pleasure, still his pleasure does not extend to the 
possibility of making equilateral triangles with only two sides 
equal. Similarly, when God irresistibly produces a contingent 
effect, He does so, not through a necessitated, but through a con- 
tingent, cause.* So much for the possibility of coatingence. 


Tue Possipitity oF SIN 


One has only to read St. Thomas to realize thac this question did 
not worry him a great deal, ** and our present purpose is to discover 
the root of this strange insouciance; for the problem has worried 
others. Bannez offered to solve it by means of a two-lane high- 
way: along one lane there is what God effects, and that must be; 
along the other lane is what God does not effect, and that cannot be. 
This solution does not appear to be perfect, inasmuch as it gives the 
impression that, though God does not cause the sinner’s sinning, 
He does make it impossible for him to do what is right.** Molina 





q- 14, a. 13, ad 2m it might be argued that St. Thomas did not consider temporal objects to be 
teally and ontologically present to God but only cognitionally; in fact that seems to be the 
meaning of that text, but not of other texts; and so I fancy it might better be argued that in 
the Pars Prima St. Thomas was following what he thought to be the line of least resistance 
for the understanding of his readers. 

8° Peri Herm., 1, lect. 14, §22; cf. Met., 6, lect. 3, §1222. 

§! ta, 19, a. 8; Peri Herm., 1 lect. 14, §22; etc. 

82 dist. 37, q- 2; C. Gent., 3, 162; 1a, q. 49, aa. 1-3; De Malo, q. 3, a. 1, 2; 1a 2a¢, q. 79, 
aa. 1-3. Contrast on the angels 1a, q. 63, aa. 5, 6, with the probably later De Malo, q. 16, 
a. 4. 

% ‘|. . alia futura contingentia cognoscit Deus in suis causis prout sunt determinata a 
prima causa: malum vero culpae futurum cognoscit in sua causa quatenus non est determinata 
a prima causa ad bene operandum”’ (Dom. Bannez, In 1m, q. 14, a. 13 [Romae 1584], 314D). 
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also offered to solve the problem with a four-lane highway: two 
lanes are in the hypothetical order of the futuribilia, in which God 
knows what Peter would or would not do under given circum- 
stances; two more lanes are in the real order in which God provides 
or does not provide the situations in which Peter sins or does not 
sin. And this solution is thought to lack perfection inasmuch as 
in the hypothetical order God does not appear to be God; as R. P. 
Garrigou-Lagrange asked R. P. d’Alés, “Is God determining or 
determined?’ 

A first observation is that St. Thomas appears to have thought 
neither in a two-lane nor in a four-lane but in a three-lane highway. 
Thus he distinguishes between what God wills to happen, what He 
wills not to happen, and what He permits to happen: 


Deus igitur neque vult mala fieri neque vult mala non fieri sed vult 
permittere mala fieri, et hoc est bonum.* 


This strange trichotomy is also implicit in a distinction between 
the way God wills moral evil and the way He wills physical evil: 


. . . unde malum culpae, quod privat ordinem ad bonum divinum, Deus 
nullo modo vult; sed malum naturalis defectus vel malum poenae vult 
volendo aliquod bonum cui coniungitur tale malum.* 


There is what God wills in no way whatever, and what He wills by 
willing something else; the second of these implies a third way of 
God's willing, namely, God's direct willing of the something else. 
Further, this trichotomy is found not only in the voluntary order 
but also in the order of the realities willed: 


. . Sicut creatura decideret in nihilum nisi contineretur a Deo, ita 
etiam deficeret in non bonum si non contineretur a Deo. Non tamen 
sequitur quod nisi contineretur a Deo per gratiam, rueret in peccatum; 
nisi solum de natura corrupta quae de se habet inclinationem in malum.™ 


If, then, we prescind from the case of moral impotence in corrupt 
mature, we have a distinction between non bonum and peccatum; 
and if we add to these two the obvious third, bonum, we have our 
trichotomy with regard to the terms of activity. 





* ta, q. 19, a. 9, ad 3m; on why it is good to permit evil, see 1a, q. 23, a. §, ad 3m. 
85 ra, q. 19, a. 9, C.; Cf. 1a, q. 49, a. 2; 1a 2ae, q. 79, a. I. 
% De Malo, q. 16, a. 4, ad 22m. 
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Nor is St. Thomas content with a trichotomy of the will and of 
the objects willed; he also suggests a trichotomy in the intellectual 
field. Objective truth is commensurability of the object to the 
intellect; it is the inverse of subjective truth, in which the intellect 
conforms to the object; and it is of two kinds, absolute and rela- 
tive. Relative objective truth is commensurability to a created 
intellect. Absolute objective truth is commensurability to the 
intellect of God. Now, falsity is the negation of truth and has all 
its divisions. Interestingly enough, in the Pars Prima St. Thomas 
asks if there is absolute objective falsity. He answers: 


...in rebus dependentibus a Deo.falsitas inveniri non potest per 
comparationem ad intellectum divinum, cum quidquid in rebus accidit ex 
ordinatione divini intellectus procedat, nisi forte in voluntariis agentibus 
tantum, in quorum potestate est subducere se ab ordinatione divini 
intellectus; in quo malum culpae consistit; secundum quod ipsa peccata 
falsitates et mendacia dicuntur in Scripturis, secundum illud Ps. 4: ‘Ut 
quid diligitis vanitatem et quaeritis mendacium?’ sicut per oppositum 
Operatio virtuosa veritas vitae nominatur, sicut dicitur Ioan. 3: ‘Qui 
facit veritatem, venit ad lucem.’®” 


In this passage an assertion of absolute objective falsity appears as 
an afterthought; it begins hesitantly with a nisi forte; but it gains 
momentum as it proceeds, and it ends on the level of the Joannine 
antithesis of Light and Darkness. 

In this doubtful passage what appears decisive is the argument 
offered: malum culpae must be an absolute objective falsity if it 
consists in subducere se ab ordinatione divini intellectus—that is a 
definition. But does the sinner really withdraw from the ordi- 
nance of divine intellect? It is not too difficult to find passages in 
which St. Thomas states or implies as much. Thus, after main- 
taining in 1a, q. 103, a. 7 that nothing can occur practer ordinem 
divinae gubernationis, St..Thomas at once proceeds to ask whether 
anything can revolt contra ordinem divinae gubernationis. The answer 
to this is a distinction between general and specific ends, between 
universal governance and its execution by particular causes. In the 
response St. Thomas is content to deny revolt in the former sense. 
His idea is from Boethius: ‘‘non est aliquid quod summo huic bono 
vel velit vel possit obsistere."” His argument is that the sinner 





7 32, q. 17, & 3, ¢- 
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does not withdraw totally from divine governance, for the sinner 
intends some good; and the implication is that in some partial 
manner the sinner does withdraw and therefore is rightly pun- 
ished. ** 

Again, St. Thomas does not seem to represent God planning both 
merits and sins on the sixteenth century model. His idea of the 
divine plan and divine providence is intimately connected with the 
idea of law, the law which the sinner violates.*® Both are defined 
as ratio ordinandorum in finem.®° And it is in this context that St. 
Thomas’ brief yet downright solutions of the question whether 
God is responsible for sin, have their full validity.*' Thus we are 
brought to the conclusion that malum culpae really is a subducere se 
ab ordinatione divini intellectus, and that therefore it is absolute ob- 
jective falsity. 

This means that the trichotomy found in willing and in the ob- 
jects willed is also found in the more fundamental order of truth: 
besides the positive objective truth of being and the negative ob- 
jective truth of not-being, there is also the objective falsity of moral 
lapse. To develop the argument further, it is necessary to trans- 
late this objective falsity into terms of subjective truth. When, 
then, it is said that moral lapse is objective falsity, it is not implied 
that moral lapse is not objective. Obviously it is objective, and so 
it admits the subjective truth to be found in empirical affirmations 
of its existence and empirical classifications of its kinds. What 
objective falsity excludes is understanding, the explanatory science 
that follows an empirical science when the object of the empirical 
knowledge is objective truth. For, obviously, the possibility of 
our understanding anything is ultimately due to the object’s com- 
mensurability to the divine intellect; and in absolute objective 
falsity it is precisely this commensurability that is lacking. We 
can know sin as a fact; we cannot place it in, intelligible correlation 
with other things except per accidens; that is, one sin can be cor- 





88 ta, q. 103, a. 8. 89 Read C. Gent., 3, 111-114. 

9° Compare 1a, q. 22, a. 1, with 1a 2a¢, q. 91, aa. 1 ff. Still, there is a real difference inas- 
much as reprobation is a part of providence (1a, q. 23, a. 3); but that does not settle the issue 
until it is shown just how reprobation forms part of providence. Is it part of a mechanistic 
blueprint, as the modern mind is prone to assume? Or is it a toleration of failure in a universe 
of finalistic spontaneity? 

91 See references given above, note 82. 
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related with another, for deficient antecedents have defective con- 
sequent; but the metaphysical surd of sin cannot be related 
explanatorily or causally with the integers that are objective truth; 
for sin is really irrational, a departure at once from the ordinance of 
the divine mind and from the dictate of right reason. The rational 
and the irrational cannot mix, except in fallacious speculation. 
And this precept is not merely relative to man; it is absolute. The 
mysteries of faith are mysteries only to us because of their excess 
of intelligibility; but the mysterium iniquitatis is mysterious in itself 
and objectively, because of a defect of intelligibility. 

If such a view appears very strange to modern theologians who 
tend to affirm an universal intelligibility that embraces even sin, 
still it could not fail to fit spontaneously and harmoniously into the 
categories of Thomist thought. Aristotle's universe had only a 
limited intelligibility; it included the per accidens,** which could 
never be an object of science, and which radically refuted even 
natural determinism. Now, St. Thomas departed from this posi- 
tion by his affirmations of divine providence and divine tran- 
scendence, and such a departure leaves terrestrial contingence 
intact. Moreover, it gives the per accidens intelligibility, not ab- 
solutely, but only inasmuch as coincidences, concurrences, inter- 
ferences are reducible to the divine design. Accordingly, if sin is a 
withdrawal from the ordinance of divine intellect, if it is something 
that God wills neither to be nor not be, if, in a word, it is a third 
member of the trichotomy we have been examining, then sin is a 
per accidens that does not reduce to divine design. Thus, however 
much the unintelligibility of sin may sound strange to the modern 
theologian, for St. Thomas it was no intruder into the Aristotelian 
frame-work but, on the contrary, a partial acceptance of Aristo- 
telian views. 

It will serve both to clarify the foregoing and to verify the hypo- 
thesis that we have been developing, if we turn to the manner in 
which St. Thomas contrasts predestination and reprobation. Both 
ptedestination and reprobation are eternal. But while predestina- 
tion gives the elect both tisir merits and their consequent reward, 
the reprobate have their sins fom themselves alone, and thus sin is 


—— 


" Taxot. Srup., III (1942), 388-90. 
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a cause of punishment in a way in which merit is not a cause of 
glory.% Now this position is not explained by the Bannezian 
two-lane system, for on that system God's policy of inactivity 
makes the defect of sin inevitable, so that the sinner has not his sins 
merely from himself, nor really is there any difference between right 
action’s relation to glory and sin’s to punishment. Again, the 
Molinist four-lane theory has perhaps never claimed to be more 
than the solution of a problem St. Thomas is presumed not to have 
noticed. In any case, I fail to see how it could be considered as an 
interpretation of the data in St. Thomas on contingence and sin. 

But the trichotomy we have been examining leads precisely to 
the position on reprobation that has been outlined. Because sin is 
a surd, an irrational, an objective falsity, it cannot have as ante- 
cedent either cause or non-cause, where by non-cause is meant a 
policy of inaction that makes sin inevitable; for both cause and 
non-cause are instances of intelligible correlation, and the irra- 
tional cannot be so correlated. Thus, while reprobation precedes 
in virtue of divine omnipotence and omniscience, still this pre- 
cedence is a mere empirical, and in no way an intelligible, ante- 
cedence. It does not cause, or lead to, or result in, the sin. And 
so it leaves sin to be a first in its own order, to be due to the sinner 
alone, and to be a ground for punishment in a way in which merit is 
not a ground for glory. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


This article brings to a close our survey of the materials St. 
Thomas had at hand for the evolution of his concept of actual grace 
as Operative and co-operative. As is apparent, the theory of liberty 
we have outlined had the singular merit of making possible 4 
theory of operative grace; for on this theory, as opposed to that of 
Scotus, the free act emerges from, and is conditioned by, created 
antecedents over which freedom has no direct control. It follows 
that it is possible for God to manipulate these antecedents and 
through such manipulation to exercise a control over free acts 
themselves : 





98 In Rom., 9, lect. 2, ad fin.; cf. 1a, q. 23, a. 3; C. Gent., 3, 163. 
% See the comparisons in J. Auer, Die menschliche Willensfreiheit im Lebrsystem des Thomas 
von Aquin und Johannes Duns Scotus (Miinchen: 1938). 
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+. . creatura rationalis gubernat se ipsam per intellectum et volun- 
tatem; quorum utrumque indiget regi et perfici ab intellectu et voluntate 
Dei. Et ideo supra gubernationem, qua creatura rationalis gubernat 
se ipsam tamquam domina sui actus, indiget gubernari a Deo.* 


Indeed, both above and below, both right and left, the free choice 
has determinants over which it exercises no control. God directly 
controls the orientation of the will to ends; indirectly He controls 
the situations which intellect apprehends and in which will has to 
choose; indirectly He also controls both the higher determinants of 
intellectual attitude or mental pattern and the lower determinants 
of mood and temperament;** finally, each free choice is free only 
bic et nunc, for no man can decide to-day what he is to will to- 
morrow.*? There is no end of room for God to work on the free 
choice without violating it, to govern above its self-governance, to 
set the stage and guide the reactions and give each character its 
personal role in the drama of life. 

Still, none of these created antecedents can be rigorous de- 
terminants of the free choice: God alone has the property of tran- 
scendence. It is only in the logico-metaphysical simultaneity of 
the atemporal present that God's knowledge is infallible, His will 
ittesistible, His action efficacious. He exercises control through 
the created antecedents—true enough; but that is not the infallible, 
the irresistible, the efficacious, which has its ground not in the 
creature but in the uncreated, which has its moment not in time but 
in the co-operation of eternal uncreated action with created and 
temporal action. Again, the antecedents per se always incline to 
the right and good.** But the consequent act may be good or it 
may be sinful: if it is good, all the credit is God's, and the creature 
is only His instrument; but if it is evil, then inasmuch as it is sin as 
such, it is a surd (preceded, indeed, by a divine permission which is 
infallible without being a cause or a non-cause), and so in the 
causal order a first for which the sinner alone is responsible. 





* 1a, q. 103, a. 5, ad 3m; cf. C. Gent., 3, 113: ‘“Participat igitur rationalis creatura divinam 
providentiam, non solum secundum gubernari sed etiam secundum gubernare; gubernat enim 
se suis actibus propriis et etiam alia.’ Also, ébid., 3, 90, Amplius. 

%C. Gent., 3, 91. 97 Tbid., 3, 155- 

%8 For the detailed account of the hardening of Pharaoh's heart, cf. In Rom., 9, lect. 3, 
ad fin.; also the correction of St. Augustine, De Ver., q. 22, a. 8 ad ob.; and 1a 2a¢, q. 79, a. 1, 
ad rm. 
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II. ACTUAL GRACE AS OPERANS et COOPERANS 


The earlier articles in this series, and what has preceded in this 
one, have been bracketing the present inquiry. First, the whole 
field was reviewed, and so actual grace was studied from above, 
Next, we took up the parallel and complementary question of 
habitual grace. Thereafter, the materials for a concept of actual 
grace were assembled. If now we have to deal directly with actual 
grace as operative and co-operative, our method remains un- 
changed, inasmuch as now we bracket the principal text, 1a 2a¢, 
q. 111, a. 2. Thus our first concern is gratia cooperans in the Ds 
Veritate; next, gratia praeveniens in the Contra Gentiles; in the third 
place, the idea of conversion from the Sentences to the Pars Tertia; 
then, the definition of gratia operans; and finally, after we have seen 
how St. Thomas applies his analysis of the will and his theorem of 
universal instrumentality to the doctrine of grace, the content 
of the auxilium that is operans et cooperans in the Prima Secundae. 


GRATIA COOPERANS IN THE DE VERITATE 


In his Sentences St. Thomas had acknowledged only a single grace 
in each individual.** Distinctions between praeveniens and sub- 
sequens as between operans and cooperans were not real but notional.'” 
But when the same issue recurs in the De Veritate the authority of 
St. Augustine forces the recognition of an actual grace that is 
cooperans .' . 


. . . gfatia cooperans dicetur secundum quod [gratuita Dei voluntas] 
in libero arbitrio operatur, motum ecius causando, et exterioris actus 
executionem expediendo, et perseverantiam praebendo; in quibus omnibus 
aliquid agit liberum arbitrium.'” 


These few lines are not very informative, nor will much more be 
learnt by detailed study. 

There is an objective obscurity in the phrase, motum eius causando, 
for one cannot expect St. Thomas to conceive the motion of the 
will more clearly and distinctly than he conceives the will itself.’ 
In the De Veritate it is not taken for granted that the will of the 





9% 2 dist. 26, q. 1, a. 6; cf. Tuzox. Srup., II (1941), 308-10. 

100 I>jd., ad 2m. 

101 De Ver., q. 27, a. §, ad 3m; cf. Tazox. Stup., II (1941), 318-320. 

103 Thid., ad 1m; cf. Tagzox. Srup., ibid., 320-322. 103 Cf. supra, p. $33-541- 
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end is a distinct act from the choice of means; on the contrary, 
willing the end is to the will what the sense of touch is in the 
organ of sight;'° and though the desire of happiness is the prin- 
ciple and foundation of all willing,’ still the question whether 
the will intends end and means in one act or in two, is met with the 
response that sometimes it is one act and sometimes two.'%* 
Under these circumstances it is not surprising that a single phrase 
from St. Augustine’s De Gratia et Libero Arbitrio is interpreted in 
terms of general co-operation in De Veritate, q. 24, a. 1, ad 3m, of 
change of will in q. 22, a. 8, of internal premotion of the will in 
q. 24, a. 15. Thus, while motum eius causando means God's co- 
operation in the choice, perhaps it does not exclude change of will 
or premotion of will, though certainly it does include some 
activity on the part of the will itself: ‘‘aliquid agit liberum ar- 
bitrium.”’ 

With regard to the second effect of gratia cooperans, namely, 
exterioris actus executionem expediendo, there is an interesting series 
of responses on the text from Jeremias, ‘‘Non est in homine via eius, 
nec viri est dirigere gressus suos."” On three different occasions 
this is proposed as an objection against free will. In the De 
Veritate a possible interpretation in terms of man’s natural in- 
capacity for meritorious action is set aside on the authority of a 
reputed St. Gregory of Nyssa, who interpreted the text in terms of 
external providence; man proposes but God disposes.!°’ In the 
Pars Prima external providence is still the main interpretation and 
man has full autonomy in his choices, supposito tamen divino auxi- 
lio.1°® In the De Malo two interpretations are put forward on an 
equal footing: the first is that the execution of choices remains in 
the hands of God; the second recalls that ‘‘non volentis neque 
currentis sed miserentis est Dei’’ and explains this in terms of the 
Eudemian first mover that accounts for the initium consiliandi.'°° 
The interest of this series of responses is that it links the gratia 
cooperans of the De Veritate with that of the Prima Secundae; for the 
latter seems to combine the two ideas of the De Malo inasmuch 
as ‘‘ad hunc actum [exteriorem] Deus nos adiuvat et interius 





14 De Ver., q. 22, a. 5. 105 Tbid. 106 Ibid, a. 14. 
107 Tbid., q. 24, a. 1, ad 1m. 

108 ta, q. 83, a. 1, ad 4m. 

109 De Malo, q. 6, a. 1, ad 1m. 
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confirmando voluntatem ut ad actum perveniat et exterius facul- 
tatem operandi praebendo.’’!!° 

The third effect, perseverance, needs no comment. It stands 
between impeccability, which excludes the possibility of sin, and 
habitual grace, which eliminates antecedent tendency to sin." 
It results from the combination of good choices and good per- 
formance, and so, in the abstract, does not add to the ideas exam- 
ined above. In closing this section we may note that the gratia 
cooperans of In 2 Cor., 6, lect. 1 appears to be the same as that of the 
De Veritate. 


GRATIA PRAEVENIENS IN THE CONTRA GENTILES 


Already we have had occasion to draw attention to a develop- 
ment in the concept of habitual grace as prevenient. In the Sen- 
tences and the De Veritate the free acts in the instant of justification 
are informed by the infused grace yet are said to precede the latter 
from the viewpoint of material causality. In the Summa this 
distinction is dropped and the infusion of grace is characterized 
as motio moventis, while the consequent free acts are the motus 
mobilis on the analogy of Aristotelian physics."* The later 
analysis seems much more in accord with the truth of divine 
prevenience, and its origin is, perhaps, a chapter in the Contra 
Gentiles in which there occurs the phrase, ‘‘motio moventis prae- 
cedit motum mobilis.’"** The main argument there is drawn 
from a series of aspects of man’s instrumentality with respect to 
his supernatural end, but there is also a confirmatory argument 
from Scripture. The history of one of the texts involved, Romans 
9:16, throws no little light on St. Thomas’ correlation of divine 
prevenience with instrumental theory. 





M0 ya 24¢, q. III, a. 2. 

Ul De Ver., q. 24, a. 13. 

13 Tazo. Stup., III (1942), 82-87. 

113 C. Gent., 3, 149. The phrase, ‘‘motio moventis praecedit motum mobilis ratione et 
causa,'’ is not free from all appearance of ambiguity. Franciscus de Sylvestris Ferrariensis 
in his commentary on the passage tried to take motio moventis as the Aristotelian actio in passo, 
which really is identical with the passio, the motus mobilis. One might be inclined to interpret 
the phrase on the analogy of 1a 2a¢, q. 113, a. 6, and this would make the motio moventis, the 
infused grace, really distinct from the motus mobilis, the free act. In the third place, one might 
take the motio moventis as the notional relation that is the actio in agente, and perhaps this is 
the most obvious meaning of the final words, ratione et causa. As a fourth interpretation there 
is the confident Bannezian view that St. Thomas evidently is thinking of their pracmotio 


physica. 
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In the comment of the Glossa Ordinaria'* on the text, ‘‘Igitur 
non volentis neque currentis sed miserentis est Dei,’’ one learns 
that the text is not satisfied by a mere assertion of the necessity of 
divine mercy. Free will also is necessary, yet ome cannot say, 
“Non miserentis est Dei sed volentis est hominis.’’ Entire credit, 
then, must be given to God; for God “‘hominis voluntatem bonam 
et praeparat adiuvandam et adiuvat praeparatam; volentem prae- 
yenit ut velit; volentem subsequitur ne frustra velit.”’ 

If the author of the Glossa was content to repeat the Augustinian 
formulae, St. Thomas in his Sentences makes a first, very brief, 
speculative effort to interpret the text in terms of change of will." 
But in his Commentary on Romans he argues out the issue to conclude 
to instrumentality: 


Sed si hoc solum intellexisset Apostolus [scilicet, sine me nihil potestis 
facere], cum etiam gratia sine libero arbitrio hominis non velit neque 
cufrat, potuisset e converso dicere, Non est miserentis Dei sed volentis et 
currentis; quod aures piae non ferunt. Unde plus aliquid est ex his verbis 
intelligendum, ut scilicet principalitas gratiae Dei attribuatur; semper 
enim actio magis attribuitur principali agenti quam secundario; puta, si 
dicamus quod securis non facit arcam, sed artifex per securim. Voluntas 
autem hominis movetur a Deo ad bonum: unde supra 8:14 dictum est, 
‘Qui spiritu Dei aguntur, hi sunt filii Dei.’ Et ideo hominis operatio 
interior non est homini principaliter sed Deo attribuenda; Phil 2:13: 
‘Deus est qui operatur in nobis velle et perficere pro bona voluntate.’!'* 


In this passage’the argument proceeds from Scripture to the instru- 
mentality of man. The inverse procedure was followed in the 
chapter of the Contra Gentiles where arguments for prevenience 
from instrumentality were followed by an explanation of Scripture. 


Hinc est quod dicitur, ‘Non ex operibus iustitiae quae fecimus nos sed 
secundum suam misericordiam salvos nos fecit,’ et, ‘Non volentis (scilicet, 
velle) neque currentis (scilicet, currere) sed miserentis est Dei,’ quia 
scilicet oportet quod ad bene volendum et operandum homo divino 
praeveniatur auxilio; sicut consuetum est quod effectus aliquis non 





M4 PL, 114, 501. This argument is to be found in St. Augustine, Enchiridion, c. 32, PL, 40, 
248. The Glosse makes no acknowledgement but does cite another passage from St. Augus- 
tine which, according to an editor of St. Thomas (Vives, 8, 339 0.), is also from the Enchiri- 
dion, c. 98, PL, 40, 277; but while this passage does contain the incipit, I have not been able 
to find the closing words there. 

45 2 dist. 25, q. 1, a. 2, ad um. 116 In Rom., 9, lect. 3. 
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attribuitur proximo operanti sed primo moventi; attribuitur enim vic- 
toria duci quae labore militum perpetratur . . . "7 


In the context of this passage, as also to a less extent in that of the 
preceding, the reader will notice the absence of the later, fully 
developed, theory of the will. However, as Romans 9:16 has 
given us the connection between grace and instrumentality, so will 
the theory of conversion give the connection between grace and 
the developed theory of the will. 


CoNVERSION 


Though the Contra Gentiles correlated prevenience and instru- 
mentality, it still explained the imitium fidei by a gift of faith 
resulting from charity.‘* The Pars Prima in its turn explains 
conversion by instrumentality: just as heat cannot generate flesh 
unless it act as the instrument of a nutritive soul, so too the powers 
of an angel cannot be directed to a supernatural end without the 
aid of grace."'* But now there is this notable difference, that 
three types of conversion are distinguished: the perfect conversion 
of the beatific vision, the meritorious conversion of habitual grace, 
and the preparatory conversion that does not involve the infusion 
of a habit but simply the operatio Dei ad se animam convertentis.'* 
Such preparatory conversion had been variously conceived: in the 
second book of the Sentences it was an external Aristotelian pre- 
motion or else God's co-operation in the free choice;!*! in the 
fourth book and in the De Veritate the alternatives wére an external 
premotion or an instinctus divinus within the will.'** But in the 
Quodlibetum Primum of the second Paris period the alternative of an 
external premotion was eliminated on dogmatic grounds while the 
internal motion of the will was explained in terms of the Eudemian 
first mover.'** To complete the movement there was needed only 





MT C. Gent., 3, 149. 

118 C. Gent., 3, 152, first and last paragraphs. According to Dr. Landgraf (Zschr. f. kath. 
Theol., LI [1927], 181), the term prima gratia invariably denoted justifying faith until the 
middle of the thirteenth century. In fact, prima gratia still has that connotation, though, of 


. Coufse, NO one now connects it with the imitium fides. 


M9 ra, q. 62, a. 2, C. 

120 [bid., ad 3m; cf. the words, ‘‘praesertim cum voluntas incipit bonum velle quae prius 
malum volebat,"’ in the description of gratia operans in 1a 2a¢, q. III, a. 2. 

181, dist. 28, q. 1, a. 4. 

182 4 dist. 17, q. 1, a. 2 sol. 1, ad 1m; De Ver., q. 24, a. 15. 

133 Ouod!. I, a. 7; on the Eudemian first mover, cf. supra., p. $39. 
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the developed theory of the will. But though this was had in 
the De Malo,'** and though the text, “‘Igitur non volentis neque 
currentis, etc.,"” turns up immediately,’** it is only through the 
context that one can gather that grace effects the will of the end. 
Thus, while there is in the De Malo some difference from the vague 
appeal of the Contra Gentiles to customary speech,'** this difference 
is mainly potential. 

Such potentiality seems reduced to act in the Prima Secundac. 
God as external principle moves the will to the end and in special 
cases He moves it by grace to a special end.'*7 Conspicuous among 
the latter is conversion, which is expressed entirely in terms of 


willing the end: 


. . . Mecesse est enim, cum omne agens agat propter finem, quod omnis 
causa convertat suos effectus ad suum finem, et ideo necesse est quod ad 
ultimum finem convertatur homo per motionem primi moventis... ; 
sic igitur cum Deus sit primum movens simpliciter, ex cius motione est 
quod omnia in ipsum convertantur secundum communem intentionem 
boni... ; sed homines iustos convertit [Deus] ad se ipsum sicut ad 
specialem finem quem intendunt et cui cupiunt inhaerere sicut bono 


proprio... 18 
This passage has a special bearing on gratia operans, which finds its 
illustration, “‘praesertim cum voluntas incipit bonum velle quae 
prius malum volebat.’’!2® But not only does gratia operans effect 
the will of the end in the case of conversion; it would seem to do so 
in all instances of divinely inspired action for, once the end is 
willed, grace becomes co-operative. 

Cooperari alicui videtur pertinere ad inferius agens, non autem ad 


principalius; sed gratia principalius operatur in nobis quam liberum 
arbitrium, secundum illud Rom. 9, ‘Non est volentis neque currentis sed 





14 De Malo, q. 6, a. 1. 125 Jbid., ob. 2a, ad 1m. 

126 | | . consuetum est quod effectus aliquis non attribuitur proximo operanti sed primo 
moventi’’ (C. Gent., 3, 149). 

127 1a 2a¢, q. 9,4. 4;a.6,ad 3m. Inthe latter passage, ‘‘ad aliquid determinate volendum” 
might be thought incompatible with *‘sub bono autem communi multa particularia bona con- 
tinentur ad quorum nullum voluntas determinatur,"’ of 1a 2ae, q. 10, a. 1, ad 3m. Strictly, 
there is not the slightest incompatibility: grace moves the will to God, who is determinate 
indeed but also the bonum universale (q. 9, a. 6) beyond all limitation or classification; further, 
grace moves the will to God not by adding “‘potency’’ in the sense of limitation and contrac- 
tion, but by being a further actuation, and so giving expansion and enlargement. The really 
free are those who enjoy the freedom of the sons of God; perfect love of God is perfect detach- 
ment from created excellence and perfect liberty in choice. 


128 1a 2a¢, q. 109, a. 6. 129 Thid., q. 111, a. 2. 
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miserentis Dei.’ Ergo gratia non debet dici cooperans. 

Ad tertium dicendum quod cooperari dicitur aliquis alicui, non solum 
sicut secundarium agens principali agenti, sed sicut adiuvans ad praesup- 
positum finem. Homo autem per gratiam operantem adiuvatur a Deo ut 
bonum velit; et ideo, praesupposito iam fine, consequens est ut gratia 
nobis cooperetur.'*° 


Here the metaphysical category of instrumentality is given a 
psychological content. The objection from Romans 9:16 states 
the metaphysical minimum that grace is a prifcipal cause. The 
answer is in terms of the dependence, psychological as well as 
metaphysical, of the choice of means on the will of the end. For 
a more detailed account of this dependence, we turn to the Pars 
Tertia: 


. .. de paenitentia possumus loqui dupliciter: uno modo quantum ad 
habitum . . .; alio modo possumus loqui de paenitentia quantum ad actus 
quibus Deo operanti in paenitentia cooperamur."' Quorum actuum 
primum principium est Dei operatio convertentis cor, secundum illud 
Thren., ‘Converte nos, Domine, ad te, et convertemur.’ Secundus actus 
est motus fidei. Tertius est motus timoris servilis, quo quis timore sup- 
pliciorum a peccatis retrahitur. Quartus actus est motus spei, quo quis 
sub spe veniae consequendae assumit propositum emendandi. Quintus 
actus est motus charitatis, quo alicui peccatum displicet secundum se 
ipsum et non iam propter supplicia. Sextus actus est motus timoris 
filialis, quo propter reverentiam Dei aliquis emendam Deo voluntarius 
offert.'* 


This instance of divine operation and our co-operation may be 
due in its first four acts to actual grace."** Nor is it difficult to 
distinguish the operation from the co-operation. The first act 
does not presuppose any object apprehended by the intellect; God 
acts directly on the radical orientation of the will. On the other 
hand, the acts of faith, of servile fear and of hope obviously pre- 
suppose an intellectual apprehension. Further, conversion is the 
cause of the other acts; it is their primum principium in the passage 
quoted, and in the ad tertium from it proceeds the act of fear. But 





130 Tbid., ad 3m. 

131 In the very next article we are told that the acts of faith, servile fear, and hope may 
precede justification (3a, q. 85, a. 6). Hence the divine operation here in question (‘Dei 
operatio convertentis cor’”) may be an actual grace; cf. 1a 2ae, q. 112, a. 2, ad 2m. 

182 34, q. 85, a. 5. 133 Cf. supra, note 33- 
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what is this causality? ‘‘Homo per gratiam operantem adiuvatur 
a Deo ut bonum velit; et ideo, praesupposito iam fine, consequens 
est ut gratia nobis cooperetur.’""** Thus there appears a notable 
parallel between habitual grace and actual as operative and co- 
operative: in both cases operative grace changes the radical orien- 
tation of the will, motio moventis, and then the changed will re- 
sponds in a new way to the apprehensions of intellect, motus 
mobilis.** Thus instrumental theory and psychological theory 
work into synthesis with the Augustinian in nobis sine nobis and, 
no less, the nobiscum. 


Tue DeFriniTION OF GRATIA OPERANS 


The early medieval theologians tended to multiply terms with 
respect to grace not so much to denote differences of meaning as to 
keep pace with the facility of St. Augustine’s rhetoric. After 
Peter Lombard, however, the couplet, operans et cooperans, became 
the dominant formula, with the result that in the early thirteenth 
century we find Peter of Capua and Philip the Chancellor explaining 
pracveniens et subsequens to have the same meaning as operans et 
cooperans.*** In his Sentences St. Thomas held to this identification, 
except in the case of the beatific vision which was a gratia subse- 
quens but not a gratia cooperans.*7 On the other hand, the De 
Veritate and the Summa reveal a marked tendency to differentiate 
the two pairs of terms. Thus, praeveniens et subsequens suggests a 
sequence, and so we find both De Veritate, q. 27, a. 5, ad 6m and 
Ia 2ae, q. 111, a. 3 drawing up lists of graces or of effects of grace. 
The Summa gives the sequence: (1) a spiritual cure; (2) good will; 
(3) good performance; (4) perseverance; (5) glory. Any item is 
said to be praeveniens with respect to those that follow, subsequens 
with respect to those that precede; so that the same thing may be, 
from different viewpoints, both prevenient and subsequent. 

On the other hand, operans et cooperans tends to be used to denote 
diversity of causal function. If our suggested reading is correct,'** 
the definition of the De Veritate is: 





™ 1a 2a¢, q. 111, a. 2, ad 3m. 

85 Tazo. Stup., III (1942), 82-87. 

186 See Landgraf, ‘‘Die Erkenntnis der helfenden Gnade in der Friihscholastik,’’ Zschr. f. 
hath. Theol., LV (1931), 179-81. 

87 Tuzot. Srup., II (1941), 315 f. 138 Tbid., p. 320, note 148. 
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Operans enim dicitur gratia respectu illius effectus quem sola efficit; 
cooperans vero dicitur respectu illius effectus quem sola non efficit, sed 
cum libero arbitrio cooperante.'** 


In any case, this certainly is the definition of the Summa, where 
we find: 


Operatio enim alicuius effectus non attribuitur mobili sed moventi.™ 
In illo ergo effectu in quo mens nostra est mota et non movens, solus 
autem Deus movens, operatio Deo attribuitur; et secundum hoc dicitur 
gtatia operans. In illo autem effectu in quo mens nostra et movet et 
movetur, operatio non solum attribuitur Deo sed etiam animae; et se- 
cundum hoc dicitur gratia cooperans.'! 


Such a definition implies that one and the same grace produces 
some effects by itself and others in conjunction with free will. 
This entitative identity of gratia operans with gratia cooperans was 
affirmed in principle in the De Veritate: 


...felatio non multiplicat essentiam rei. Sed cooperans supra ope- 
rantem non nisi relationem addit. Ergo eadem est gratia per essentiam 
Operans et cooperans.'*? 


However, the undeveloped state of the theory of the will prevented 
the De Veritate from making the same actual grace both operans 
and cooperans.'** In the Summa this difficulty disappears and there 
is no reason for supposing that the following represents a state- 
ment of principle that is not also a statement of fact: 


Divisio debet dari per opposita. Sed operari et cooperari non sunt 
opposita: idem enim potest operari et cooperari. Ergo inconvenientet 
dividitur gratia per operantem et cooperantem. 





1389 De Ver., q. 27, a. §, ad 1m. 

149 Operatio effectus is attributed, not to the mobile but to the movens; on the other hand, 
operatio immanens is attributed, not to the movens (the object seen, understood, willed) but to 
the mobile; I see the colour though the colour causes my seeing; cf. De Anima, 3, lect. 12: “‘iste 
motus simpliciter est alter a motu physico. Et huiusmodi motus dicitur proprie operatio ut 
sentire et intelligere et velle. Et secundum hunc motum anima movet se ipsam secundum 
Platonem, in quantum cognoscit et amat se ipsam.’’ The essential difference of the motion 
that is properly operatio is that it is actus exsistentis in actu while the motion of the Physics is 
actus existentis in potentia. 

Ml ya 2a¢, q. III, a. 2. 

M2 De Ver., gq. 27, a. 5, Sed contra. 

M43 Cf. supra, p. $54-556, and Tugzox. Srup., IT (1941), 322. 
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Ad quartum dicendum quod gratia operans et cooperans est eadem 
tia; sed distinguitur secundum diversos effectus, et ex supra dictis 


patet [in corp. art.].'4 


Thus, one and the same grace is both operative and co-operative; 
it is operative when God alone acts; it is co-operative when {both 
God and the will combine to produce an effect. 

There is a slight anomaly to the definition inasmuch as it is not 
grace but God that is conceived as operating and co-operating. 
However, this is fully in accordance with the ideas of St. Augus- 
tine, who spoke perhaps exclusively of divine operation and 
co-operation, to leave the coinage of the terms gratia operans et 
woperans to eatly medieval theology. To quote only the passages 
St. Thomas quoted in the Summa: 


... cooperando Deus in nobis perficit quod operando incepit; quia 
ipse ut velimus operatur incipiens, qui volentibus cooperatur perficiens.'*® 
... ut autem velimus operatur; cum autem volumus, ut perficiamus, 


nobis cooperatur.'4¢ 


But not only did St. Augustine speak of God operating and 
co-operating; it is also true that this viewpoint fits in very nicely 
with St. Thomas’ instrumental theory. Man is not the instrument 
of grace, but man is the instrument of God. Moreover, man is 
not an instrument in the same sense as irrational creatures, ‘quae 
tantum aguntur et non agunt’’;!4? on the contrary, he participates 
in divine governance not only by a gubernari but also by a guber- 
nare,*® being governed by God on a level above that of his own 
self-governance.'*® Thus the two effects of the one grace, mens 
mota et non movens and mens mota et movens, stand in splendid har- 
mony with the theories of providence, instrumentality, and the 
nature of the will. 

However, this differentiation of operans et cooperans from prae- 
veniens et subsequens was not without its price. St. Augustine no 
more identified gratia operans with cooperans than praeveniens with 
subsequens. For him divine operation was at the beginning of the 


M4 Ta 2a¢, q. 111, a. 2, ad 4m. 145 Thid., Sed contra. 

6 Ibid., corp.; but the reading of the passage in Migne is: ‘‘Ut ergo velimus sine nobis opera- 
tur; cum autem volumus, ef sic volumus ut faciamus, nobiscum cooperatur’’ (PL, 44, gor). 

47 1a, q. 103, a. 5, ad 2m. 


MSC. Gent., 3, 113, Praeterea. 149 ra, q. 103, a. 5, ad 3m. 
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spiritual life; it was illustrated by the good will of Peter offering 
to die for our Lord and then denying him. On the other hand, 
divine co-operation was a later and more perfect grace, illustrated 
by the good will of Peter when he confessed Christ publicly and 
died a martyr. ‘‘Ipse ut velimus operatur incipiens qui volentibus 
cooperatur perficiens."’'*° Presently we shall have to return to 
this divergence between the definitions St. Thomas proposes and 
the Augustinian texts to which he appeals. 


Actus INTERIOR et EXTERIOR 


In his Sentences St. Thomas had attempted, not very success- 
fully,'*! to correlate St. Augustine’s good will ana yood perform- 
ance with the technical terms, actus interior et exterior. In the De 
Veritate this attempt was given up.'*? In the Summa it reappeared, 
for in the response to 1a 2a¢, q. 111, a. 2 grace is divided into actual 
and habitual; each of these is subdivided into operans et cooperans; 
the latter terms are defined; and the definitions are applied first to 
actual and then to habitual grace. The application of the defini- 
tions to actual grace reintroduces the actus interior et exterior: 


Est autem in nobis duplex actus. Primus quidem interior voluntatis: 
et quantum ad istum actum voluntas se habet ut mota, Deus autem ut 
movens, et praesertim cum voluntas incipit bonum velle quae prius malum 
volebat. Alius autem actus est exterior, qui cum a voluntate imperetur, 
ut supra habitum est, consequens est quod ad hunc actum operatio at- 
tribuatur voluntati; et quia etiam ad hunc actum Deus nos adiuvat et 
interius confirmando voluntatem ut ad actum perveniat et exterius facul- 
tatem operandi pracbendo, respectu huiusmodi actus dicitur gratia 
cooperans. Unde post praemissa verba’®* subdit Aug., ‘Ut autem veli- 
mus, Operatur; cum autem volumus, ut perficiamus nobis cooperatut. 
Sic igitur, si gratia accipiatur pro gratuita Dei motione qua movet nos 
ad bonum meritorium, convenienter dividitur gratia per operantem ct 
cooperantem.'** 


Since this passage has received a notable variety of interpretations, 

it may be well to begin by passing some of them in review. 
Cajetan simultaneously offered two interpretations. One of 

them may be excluded at once, namely, that St. Thomas pre- 





1460 Cf. Tazor. Srup., II (1941), 291. 
151 Thid., p. 317- 152 Thid., p. 322- 
188 T.¢., in the Sed contra. 14 ta 2a¢, q. III, 4.2 
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scinded from the underlying acts of will and spoke only of the 
forma meriti.** Such a view cannot be had from the text: motione 
gratuita is not motione gratuita qua gratuita; bonum meritorium is not 
bonum meritorium qua meritorium. True, St. Thomas did speak of 
the forma meriti in his Sentences,'** but there is abundant evidence 
that his thought on grace developed notably in the interval.'*’ 
Finally, if actus interior voluntatis does not mean an act of will, 
then what would? 

The systematic bannezian interpretation of the passage is that 
gratia operans is tie praemotio physica, the applicatio potentiae ad 
actum, while gratia cooperans is the consequent act. Against this, 
other followers of Bannez object that such an interpretation does 
not fit the data;'5* it gives a gratia operans et cooperans for the in- 
ternal act, and then another gratia operans et cooperans for the exter- 
nal act. A more radical objection has already been proposed, 
namely, that St. Thomas defined and affirmed the Aristotelian 
premotion, while the Bannezian system runs counter to an impos- 
ing numer of Thomist doctrines and texts.15° 

Franciscus Zigon has maintained'*° that mota et non movens, solus 
autem Deus movens, does not mean what it says; it is to be taken in 
the sense of voluntas mota et se movens sed non movens membra corporis. 
Now, it is perfectly true that before St. Thomas had his developed 
theory of will, he was content to be rather vague in speaking of 
divine operation. Examples of this have been given already.'* 
But St. Thomas also taught that the mind progresses from the 
general and confused to the particular and precise; and it would be 
hard to be more precise than mens mota et non movens, solus autem 
Deus movens. 

Cajetan’s other interpretation was that the actus interior might 
be identified with the act produced by the Eudemian first mover of 
Ia 2a¢, q. 9, a. 4; and this act is to be considered free both because 
the will can dissent and because God moves the will sweetly ac- 


85 In 1m 2ae, q. 111, a. 2, III; ed. Leon., 7, 319. 

186 2 dist. 26, q. 1, a. 5, ad 4m; Tueot. Stup., II (1941), 316 f. 

87 Tueox. Srup., II (1941), 318-23. 

188 For references, see Del Prado, De Gratia et Libero Arbitrio (Friburgi, 1907), I, 236 ff., in 
note. 

18° Cf. Tuzox. Srup., III (1942), 387-88. 

180 Zigon, Divus Thomas Arbiter Controversiae de Concursu Divino, (Goritiae, 1923). 

161 C. Gent., 3, 149; In Rom., 9, lect. 3. 
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cording to its condition.'®* The reasons given for asserting free- 
dom do not seem convincing. The will cannot dissent in the same 
act, for then it would be both willing and not willing the same 
object, not merely at the same time but by one and the same act. 
No doubt it can dissent in another act; but how does that freedom 
make the other act free? Again, it is true that God moves the will 
according to its condition; but the Thomist texts which affirm 
that the condition of the will is to be free when mota et non movens 
were repudiated in the De Ma/lo;'** and even when St. Thomas held 
the Aristotelian theory of the will as a passive faculty, he wrote: 
‘‘si voluntas ita movetur ab alio, quod ex se nullatenus moveretur, 
opera voluntatis non imputarentur ad meritum vel demeritum."’!“ 
Later, when he had corrected the Aristotelian position by dis- 
tinguishing between specification and exercise of the act of choice, 
he argued: “‘voluntas est domina sui actus, et in ipsa est velle et 
non velle; quod non esset si non haberet in potestate movere se 
ipsam ad volendum; ergo ipsa movet se ipsam.""'** Now if free- 
dom, domina sui actus, proves self-motion, then necessarily the ab- 
sence of self-motion, mota et non movens, proves the absence of 
freedom. That is the modus tollens of the hypothetical argument: 
deny the consequent and you must deny the antecedent. 

John of St. Thomas advanced that the actus interior was the will 
of the end, an indeliberate act, and a free act.'** If it is the will 





162 In 1m 2a¢, q. 111, a. 2, I; ed. Leon., 7, 319. 163 Cf. supra, p. $34. 

164 ya, q. 105, a. 4, ad 3m. 165 ta 2a¢, q. 9, a. 3, Sed contra. 

166 This is somewhat simplified. John of St. Thomas considers gratia operans to be the 
qualitas per modum transeuntis (i.c., the Bannezian praemotio) which is prior to both deliberate 
and indeliberate acts (Cursus Theol., in 1m 2ae, q. 111, a. 2; disp. 23, a. 1, VII [Vivés, 1885], 
6, 804). The basis of this view is the assumption that if we elicit an act we produce it (sbid., 
IX, p. 805), which is to confuse operatio effectus with operatio immanens (cf. supra, note 140). 
However, he goes on to assert that the effect of gratia operans is the act which we elicit without 
deliberation (ébid., X, p. 805), while the effect of gratia cooperans is the act consequent to taking 
counsel (ébid., XI, p. 806). Later, in meeting an objection he advances that the indeliberate 
act effected by gratia operans is free (ibid., XVII, p. 808). His ground for this is to be discov- 
ered in 1a, q. 63, a. 5, c. and ad 3m, where we learn that the good angels merited in the first 
instant of their creation but the bad angels could not sin in the first instant because that opera- 
tion is from the cause of their being. But in the later De Malo, q. 16, a. 4, St. Thomas rejects 
this reason as invalid and gives an entirely new solution, to the effect that in the first instant 
the angels acted in the natural order, and so neither merited by a perfect conversion to God 
nor sinned by aversion from him. Perhaps the view of the Pars Prima might lead to the con- 
clusion John of St. Thomas drew from it; but in point of fact St. Thomas came to a different 
conclusion and perhaps this was from fear of arriving at his disciple's view. 
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of the end, it must be an indeliberate act; for to deliberate is to 
take counsel about the means; and to do that presupposes the will 
of the end. However the freedom of this indeliberate act is open 
to the same objections as Cajetan’s second opinion. 

Fr. Norbert del Prado has attempted to buttress this position. 
Bannez had said: ‘“‘Nullus effectus, cuius Deus solus sit causa, 
potest esse contingens.’’!®7 Perhaps with this in mind, del Prado 
attempted to distinguish between mere passivity and mota et non 
movens. In the latter case there is an actus voluntatis and so a 
voluntas agit.1** But this appears to involve a confusion of operatio 
immanens and operatio effectus. Every operatio effectus involves an 
agere in the sense of activity, but, as is clear from the corpus, God 
alone operates an effect.'*® On the other hand, an operatio im- 
manens taay be purely passive yet attributed to the patient: seeing, 
understanding, willing the end are passive; yet I see, understand, 
will the end. But because in these instances operatio attribuitur 
mobili, one has no reason for asserting that the mobile is active. 

Fr. del Prado has another argument: justification is a gratia 
operans; but, ‘‘dum iustificamur, Dei iustitiae consentimus’’ ;'7° 
therefore, the effect of a gratia operans is a free act. The major 
premise does not seem free from flaws. It is not St. Thomas but 
the hypothetical second objicient who implies that the grace of 
justification is from every point of view a gratia operans. Accord- 
ing to St. Thomas, justification basically is the infusion of habitual 
grace; again, according te St. Thomas habitual grace is operans 
in its formal effects and cooperans in producing the meritorious 
acts of free will.'7! Hence inasmuch as “‘per motum liberi arbitrii 
dum iustificamur, Dei iustitiae consentimus,’’ habitual grace is 
not operative but co-operative; on the other hand, since this 
motion of free will is effected by the habitual grace, the total 
Operation is due to grace: “‘ille tamen motus non est causa gratiae 





187 In rm, q. 19, a. 8, conc. 6 (Romae, 1584), 370 E. 

168 Del Prado, De Gratia et Libero Arbitrio, 1, 237, note on Gonet. 

169 “Operatio alicuius effectus non attribuitur mobili sed moventi; in illo ergo effectu in 
quo mens nostra est mota et non movens, solus autem Deus movens....’’ (1a 2a¢, q. 111, 
a. 2); cf. supra, note 140. . 

170 Del Prado, op. cit., p. 234, 5- 

m1 habitualis gratia in quantum animam sanat vel iustificat sive gratam Deo facit, 
dicitur gratia operans; in quantum vero est principium operis meritorii, quod ex libero arbitrio 
Procedit, dicitur cooperans”’ (1a 2ae, q. 111, a. 2). 
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sed effectus; unde tota operatio pertinet ad gratiam."’ The signifi- 
cance of these final words is that they repudiate the earlier view 
of the Sentences and the De Veritate which made the free acts in 
justification prior to the infused grace from the viewpoint of ma- 
terial causality.'7* 

So much for interpretations of actus interior et exterior which 
appear unsatisfactory. The difficulty of the passage would seem 
to be this: it gives a duplex actus, one internal to the will and one 
external; but the theory of the will gives a triplex actus, will of the 
end, choice of means, and bodily execution. If we denote the pair 
by A and B, and the trio by X, Y and Z respectively, then the 
possible interpretations may be listed as follows: (1) A is X and 
B is Y; (2) A is X and B is Z; (3) A is X and B includes both Y and 
Z; (4) A includes both X and Y, and B is Z; (5) A is Y and B is Z. 
Something can be said for each of these possibilities. 

There is strong external evidence for the last on the list, namely, 
that the internal act is the election and the external act the bodily 
execution. Time and again, even in his later works, St. Thomas 
indisputably uses the terms in that sense: in the De Malo in treating 
internal and external sins;'"* in the Prima Secundae in the general 
theory of morality,'”‘ in contrasting the aims of divine and of civil 
law,'”® and in comparing the Old Law and the New;!7° and in 
the Secunda Secundae in treating the virtues.'77 This widespread 
and contemporary uniformity is imposing. On the other hand, it 
is not a law of nature nor can it do more than establish a strong 
antecedent probability with regard to a different text and context. 
Indeed, when St. Thomas was treating morality, law, virtue and 
sin, the only part of the actus voluntarius that could concern him 
was the election and its execution. Grace moves in a broader 
context, nor is there a complete lack of external evidence that the 
actus interior voluntatis has a special reference to the end. Thus, 
in the Prima Secundae: 


...4im actu autem voluntario invenitur duplex actus, scilicet actus 
interior voluntatis et actus exterior. Et uterque horum actuum habet 





172 Cf. Tuzox. Srup., III (1942), 86. 

178 De Malo, q. 2, a. 2, c., ad 1m, 5m, 6m, 8m, 11m, 12m, 13m; a. 3, etc. 

174 1a 2 ae, qq. 18-20. 15 Thid., q. 98, a. 1. 176 Thid., q. 108, aa. 1-3. 

117 24 2a¢, qq. 2, 3, 24-43, in the divisions of questions; in text, especially q. 3, a. 1; q- 31% 
a. 1, ad 2m. 
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suum obiectum: finis autem proprie est obiectum interioris actus volun- 
tatii; id autem circa quod est actio exterior est obiectum eius. Sicut 
igitur actus exterior accipit speciem ab obiecto circa quod est, ita actus 
interior voluntatis accipit speciem a fine sicut a proprio obiecto .. . '7® 


This quotation is the more convincing because it is truncated. 
There seems to me little doubt that the actus exterior is the merely 
corporeal act, and it might be argued rather soundly that the proper 
object of the election is the end, because in choosing the means 
what the will really wills is the end.!7* Still, it must be conceded 
that in another context actus interior might mean simply the will 
of the end, especially since the act of will, properly so called, is 
with respect to the end.'8° 

If one turns from general usage to the text itself of 1a 2ae, q. 111, 
a.2, the second or third of our list of possibilities seems to attain 
overwhelming evidence. For four cogent reasons the actus interior 
should be identified with willing the end. The first reason is the 
solutio ad tertium: operative grace effects good will, and so, 
with the will of the end attained, grace becomes co-operative.'*! 
The second reason is that the principal instance of the actus in- 
terion is conversion, “‘praesertim cum voluntas incipit bonum 
velle’’; but just a few questions previously,'®* St. Thomas had 
explained conversion in terms of the first mover directing created 
wills to his end. The third reason is that in conversion there are 
free acts resulting from the divine motion;!** and in the article 
on repentance in the Pars Tertia,'** in which both divine operation 
and our co-operation are said to be illustrated, we have a primum 
principium which is Dei operatio convertentis cor to correspond to 
voluntas mota et non movens, and then a series of acts to correspond 
to man’s free co-operation. The fourth reason is from the devel- 
oped theory of the will: because the will is domina sui actus it 





178 ta 2a¢, q. 18, a. 6. 


119** | ea vero quae sunt ad finem non sunt bona vel volita propter se ipsa sed ex ordine 
ad finem . . . ; unde hoc ipsum quod [voluntas] in eis [mediis] vult est finis’’ (1a, 2a¢, q. 8, 
$4, ¢.). 

180“ |. si autem loquamur de voluntate prout proprie nominat actum, sic proprie loquendo 


est finis tantum . . . (Ibid.). 

18 ta 2a¢, q. 111, a. 2, ad 3m. 182 Thid., q. 109, a. 6. 

18.  . hominis est praeparare animam, quia hoc facit per liberum arbitrium; sed tamen 
hoc non facit sine auxilio Dei moventis et ad se attrahentis ut dictum est [in corp. art.]’’ 
(ibid., ad 4m). 

= sa, @. Ot, a. 5. 
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moves itself, it is se movens;!** but this self-motion presupposes 
the activity of an external principle, moving the will to the end in 
virtue of which it moves itself to the means; thus only in the 
will of the end is the voluntas mota et non movens. The nature of the 
actus interior seems demonstrably to be the will of the end effected 
by the Eudemian first mover. 

At first sight the actus exterior seems to be the purely corporeal 
execution: “‘qui cum a voluntate imperetur.’’ But a few lines 
later we have: “‘interius confirmando voluntatem ut ad actum 
perveniat et exterius facultatem operandi praebendo’’; and these 
words seem to make it clear that the external act includes an inter- 
nal act of will. One might endeavour to evade this by saying 
that the act at which the will arrives, ‘‘ut ad actum perveniat,” 
is the causal influxus, the production of the bodily execution. 
But this is not satisfactory, for the need of grace in good per- 
formance is not to aid efficacious will in effecting its imperium 
but to change mere good desires into efficacious willing. Once ¢ 
the will really wills, the bodily act follows: indeed, “‘tanta est b 
facilitas ut vix a servitio discernatur imperium.’"!* On the other 
hand, to will yet fail to perform means that really the will fails: 


eo th t. CE Se S28 Oe oe 2 


— 


T 
0 
. . animus, quanto perfecte sibi imperat ut velit, tunc iam vult; sed J P 
quod aliquando imperet et non velit, hoc contingit ex hoc quod non ti 
perfecte imperat; imperfectum autem imperium contingit ex hoc quod | 


ratio ex diversis partibus movetur ad imperandum vel non imperandum; ¥ 
i tr ; 88 

unde fluctuat inter duo, et non perfecte imperat.! . 

In this passage the imperium is taken strictly as an act elicited in E 

the intellect, and the question treated is the ordering of an act of : 


will. However, though the imperium is elicited in the intellect, 
this is done under the influence of the will.'** Accordingly, the 
responsibility for failure to act devolves ultimately upon the 
inefficacy of the will of the end, or, more generally, upon the | f 





failure or inability of rational appetite to dominate the situation.™ re 
It would seem that the obvious meaning of interius confirmands | «, 
th 

185 ta 2a¢, q. 9, a. 3, Sed contra. 186 Thid., a. 4. ™ 

187 Tbid., q. 17, a. 9, Sed contra. 3, 

188 Tbid., a. 5, ad 1m. 189 [hid., a. 1. 

199 See the commentary on the text, ‘‘Non enim quod volo bonum, hoc facio: sed quod nolo to 
malum, hoc ago” (In Rom., 7, lect. 3). In the case of the sinner the volo is inefficacious, the in 
ago a complete act; in the case of the justified the volo is efficacious, but the ago is a motus 
primo-primus. 
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voluntatem ut ad actum perveniat is also the right interpretation; 
actus exterior includes the act of will that orders the bodily 
execution. 

For these reasons we are led to consider as alone probable the 
third of the hypotheses listed above: the internal act of will is 
with respect to the end; the external act is not merely the bodily 
execution but also the act of will commanding this execution. 
It is true that there is a lack of symmetry to this conclusion, but 
not a lack of symmetry that is unexplained. For the radical anom- 
aly of the passage is that St. Thomas is illustrating his metaphysi- 
cally conceived definitions of gratia operans et cooperans by St. 
Augustine’s temporal sequence of operando incipit and cooperando 
perficit. St. Thomas’ definitions are in terms of a single grace 
that is both operans and cooperans, while St. Augustine's phrases 
refer to two graces separated by a notable interval of time.'" 

Thus, fully to understand 1a 2ae, q. 111, a. 2 One must grasp 
that the new wine of speculative theology is bursting the old 
bottles of Pelagian controversy. The Pelagians took their distinc- 
tion between good will and good performance from the Stoics. 
The exigences of controversy made St. Augustine model his divine 
operation and co-operation into a point-for-point refutation of 
Pelagian error. But St. Thomas was engaged in the far vaster 
task of working out the intelligible unity of all dogmatic data. 
He had to take into account not merely the text, “Nemo potest 
venire ad me nisi Pater, qui misit me, traxerit eum,’’!®? but also 
such a general text as, ‘‘qui spiritu Dei aguntur, ii sunt filii Dei.’"!® 
Hence, while St. Augustine is content to affirm his operatur in- 
cipiens, St. Thomas has to take a broader view to consider the 
beginning of the spiritual life not as unique but as a single instance 


191 Cf. supra, p. 563-564. 

12 In the Commentary on John, 6, lect. 5, St. Thomas distinguished three ways in which the 
Father draws us: first, through the intellect, whether this be by the objective evidence of 
miracles or by the internal revelation of the type granted Peter, to whom flesh and blood did 
not reveal Christ’s divinity; secondly, through the action of the intellect on the will, for 
“trahit sua quemque voluptas’’, and in Christ there shines forth the majesty of the Father and 
the beauty of the Son who is Truth; thirdly, through direct action on the will, the instinctus 
interior, ‘‘cor regis in manu Domini.’’ This exposition does not go much beyond C. Gent., 
3, 89-91. 

193 On this text the Commentary on Romans, 8, lect. 3, also appeals to the instinctus interior, 
to the fact that man is not the principal cause of his free acts. The position is indistinct as 
in the Contra Gentiles. 
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of a more general law; accordingly he does not say, ‘‘cum voluntas 
incipit bonum velle,’’ but, “‘praesertim cum voluntas incipit 
bonum velle."" The general law is that man is always an instru- 
ment; that his volitional activity deploys in two phases; that in 
the first phase he is governed, mota et non movens, while in the 
second he governs, et mota et movens; that the first phase is always a 
divine operation while in the second the theorem of co-operation 
necessarily follows;'* and finally that, inasmuch as motions to 
the bonum meritorium and its supernatural goal are graces,'®* the 
general law of instrumentality then becomes the special gift of 
gratia operans et cooperans. Now this adaptation of the speculative 
materials of instrumental and voluntary theory into a doctrine of 
grace not only implies that conversion is but a single instance of 
gratia operans, but also involves that good performance is but one 
instance of gratia cooperans. As is plain from the Pars Tertia, 
the gratia cooperans need not refer to an external act; for in the actus 
quibus Deo operanti in paenitentia cooperamur,'** the divine operation 
is Dei operatio convertentis cor, while our co-operation consists in 
the internal acts of faith, servile fear, and hope. Thus the logic 
of speculative theology reaches far beyond the exigences of contro- 
versy, nor can incidental anomaly or lack of symmetry be surprising 
when, to the interpretation of Augustinian texts, St. Thomas brings 
a technique of metaphysical analysis that is adapted and evolved 
to embrace the whole range of Scriptural teaching and Catholic 
doctrine. 


CoNcCLUDING SUMMARY 


The thought of Aquinas on gratia operans was but an incident 
in the execution of a far vaster program. If on the surface that 
program was to employ the Aristotelian scientific technique 
against the die-hard traditionalism of the current Christian 
Platonists and, at the same time, to inaugurate historical research 





1% The phrase, ‘‘consequens est . . . ut cooperetur’’ (1a 2ae, q. 111, a. 2, ad 3m) reveals the 
theorem that underlies the proximate analogy of operation. Unless co-operation were a 
theorem, it could not be a conclusion to the fact praesupposito iam fine. On the theorem, cf. 
Tusox. Stup., III (1942), 399-400. 

195 **. . . operationes Dei, quibus movet nos ad bonum, ad gratiam pertinent’’ (1a, 2a¢, q. 
111, a. 2, Sed contra). More explicitly in the corpus actual grace is the gratuitous motion by 
which we are moved to meritorious good. 

196 34, q. 85, 4. 5. 
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by appealing to the real Aristotle against the Parisian Averroists, 
in point of fact no less than in essence it was to lay under tribute 
Greek and Arab, Jew and Christian, in an ever renewed effort to 
obtain for Catholic culture that aliquam intelligentiam eamque 
fructuosissimam'*" which is the goal of theological speculation.** 
Within the frame of so universal an undertaking the treatment of 
any particular issue could not but be incidental. The works of 
St. Thomas do not include a De Gratia et Libero Arbitrio. They are 
made up of the two great strategic campaigns—the Contra Gentiles 
and the Summa Theologica—to think out the Catholic position in 
philosophy and to put new order into the sprawling theology 
dominated by the Lombard’s Sentences. Supporting these vast 
movements were the successive drives of the Quaestiones Disputatae, 
the forays of the Quodlibetales, the emergencies met in the Opuscula; 
finally, the base of all these operations lay in the commentaries 
on Holy Writ and on Aristotle where, I think more than elsewhere, 
the wealth of the theologian and the stature of the philosopher 
stand revealed. 

It is not to be regretted that St. Thomas did not adopt a specialist 
viewpoint, for it is the nemesis of all specialization to fail to see 
the woods for the trees, to evolve ad hoc solutions that are indeed 
specious yet profoundly miss the mark for the very reason that 
they aim too intently at a limited goal. There is a disinterested- 
ness and an objectivity that comes only from aiming excessively 
high and far, that leaves one free to take each issue on its merits, 
to proceed by intrinsic analysis instead of piling up a debater’s 
atguments, to seek no greater achievement than the inspiration 
of the moment warrants, to await with serenity for the coherence 
of truth itself to bring to light the underlying harmony of the 
manifold whose parts successively engage one’s attention. Spon- 
taneously such thought moves towards synthesis, not so much by 
any single master stroke as by an unnumbered succession of the 
adaptations that spring continuously from intellectual vitality. 
Inevitably such a thinker founds a school, for what he builds 
is built securely, and what the span of mortal life or the limitations 


_—_ 


197 DB 1796. 
198 If it is true that the acceptance of Christianity led to the withering of Icelandic culture, 
then the human importance of the Scholastic effort of fides quaerens intellectum may be measured 


by the contrasting intellectual vitality of Western Europe. 
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of his era force him to leave undone, that none the less already 
stands potentially within the frame-work of his thinking and the 
suggestiveness of his approach. Finally, the greater such a genius 
is, perhaps the more varied will be the schools that appeal to him; 
for it is not to be taken for granted that the ever lesser followers 
of genius will be capable of ascending more than half-way up 
the mountain of his achievement or even, at times, of recognizing 
that one mountain has many sides. 

Such was the stamp of Aquinas, and in the particular and limited 
field that has been the object of this study it was his lot to work 
out to its term a prolonged effort in theological speculation. 
Peter Lombard had divided grace itself into operative and co- 
operative, and, in so far as he attempted any systematic explanation 
of its nature and its necessity, he tended to conceive it psychologi- 
cally.1°* When St. Thomas began to write, the theory of the 
supernatural habit had been explored, yet the distance that re- 
mained to be traversed before grace could be divided into habitual 
and actual, to be then sub-divided into operans and cooperans, may 
be measured roughly from the ambiguities of St. Albert’s gratia 
gratis data,*®® from his opinion that liberum arbitrium was a third 
faculty distinct from intellect and will,?" from his curious dis- 
tinction between virtus divina increata and virtus divina creata 
with its origin in Avicennist biological lore.?” 

In his Sentences St. Thomas did not advance beyond St. Albert, 
inasmuch as the latter conceived only habitual grace as operans et 
cooperans.*°** Yet already the master of speculation is at work. 
The virtus divina creata was rejected.*% The analogy of operation 
was affirmed, though as yet the premise of the proximate analogy 
was but creation and conservation.2°° Liberum arbitrium was iden- 
tified with intellect and will.2°* Perfection in operation was 
correlated with the degree of actuation in being, and the role of 
habits was seen on a cosmic scale.?°7 Divine knowledge of the 
contingent future was explained by inverting the Aristotelian posi- 
tion: Aristotle had denied that the contingent future was true; 
St. Thomas affirmed its truth, to deny that it was future to God.?" 





199 Tugot. Stup., II (1941), 297-301. 200 Thid., pp. 310-312. 

201 Cf. supra, Pp. $33. 202 Turov. Stup., III (1942), 376. 
203 Thid., II (1941), 312-318. 204 Thid., IIL (1942), 376. 
25 Thid., p. 398. 206 Cf. supra, p. $33: 


207 Tuzot. Stup., III (1942), 69 ff. 208 Cf. supra, p. 544- 
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Finally, a parallel solution was indicated for the problem of divine 
will and contingence, and this gave at once a negative statement 
of divine transcendence.?° 

In the De Veritate wider reading forced the acknowledgement 
that the sinner cannot avoid future sins without grace,*!° and 
that the justified need other graces besides the supernatural habit.?"! 
Thus the theory of habits was retouched,*!* and actual grace 
emerged as cooperans;*4* but whether actual grace was divine 
co-operation, or a change in the orientation of the will, or any 
internal premotion, was not clearly conceived.*4* At the same 
time, providence as predestination was granted a statistically 
certain causality,?!® and the positive conception of divine tran- 
scendence made its first very incomplete appearance in the affirma- 
tion that God himself produces the mode of contingence in creating 
corruptible beings.?1° 

The Contra Gentiles, that vast undertaking to think out the 
Catholic position in Aristotelian terms, insisted on the prevenience 
of divine grace and expressed this dogmatic fact in the metaphysical 
category of instrumentality.*!7 Concomitantly, the premises of 
the proximate analogy of operation shifted from their earlier 
exclusive attention to creation and conservation to embrace 
application and instrumentality ;*!* again concomitantly, the causal 
certitude of providence was affirmed generally by denying the 
absoluteness of the Aristotelian per accidens;*!* and in the same 
context the theorem of divine transcendence moved to positive 
statement with respect to the contingence not merely of the cor- 
ruptible but also of the per accidens and the free choice.*#° Already 
the main lines of the Thomist position had been laid down, though 
the problem of the initium fidei was solved by the prevenience of 
habitual grace,?*! and there was no precise statement of the manner 
in which divine activity makes the human will its instrument. 

Such questions gradually found their solution in the Pars Prima, 
the Quodlibetum Primum, and the De Malo. On dogmatic grounds, 





210 Tuzox. Srup., III (1942), 75 ff. 
212 Thid., III (1942), 70 ff. 

214 Cf. supra, p. $54- 

216 Cf. supra, note 177. 

218 Tuzox. Srup., III (1942), 398-99. 
220 C. Gent., 3, 94- 221 Cf. supra, note 118. 


9 Cf. supra, Pp. $44-545- 

1 Thid., I (1941), 318-320. 
*8 Thid., II (1941), 320-322. 
5 Tro. Srup., III (1942), 389-90. 
"7 Cf. supra, p. 556. 
9 Ibid., pp. 390-91. 
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the preparation for justification became exclusively the effect of 
an internal grace,?** and later the way was opened for a definition 
of this grace when a distinction was drawn between the specifica- 
tion and the exercise of the act of will,?** and analysis advanced 
from the liberty of man as a rational creature to the liberty of the 
will as a self-moving faculty.*** Seen in this perspective, the 
Prima Secundae naturally possesses its long series of questions on 
the will, on habits, and on grace, and it is upon the answers there 
given that converge the multitudinous developments of the pre- 
vious fifteen years. Still, as if to insist upon meaning and to 
contemn terminological primness—the solitary achievement of 
lesser minds—St. Thomas employed different analogies for motio 
moventis and motus mobilis in treating actual and habitual grace. 
In actual grace the two are identified: “‘actus moventis in moto est 
motus,’’**5 according to Aristotle's actio in passo;?** in habitual 
grace the motio moventis is the infused habit while the motus mobilis 
is the entitatively distinct and causally dependent free act with 
its analogy in Aristotle’s physical theory of natural motion pro- 
ceeding from form.**7 None the less, in both cases the same theory 
of instrumentality and of freedom is in evidence: the will has its 
strip of autonomy, yet beyond this there is the ground from which 
free acts spring; and that ground God holds and moves as a fencet 
moves his whole rapier by grasping only the hilt. When the will 
is mota et non movens, solus autem Deus movens, dicitur gratia operans. 
On the other hand, when the will is et mota et movens, dicitur gratia 
cooperans. In habitual grace divine operation infuses the habit, to 
become co-operation when the habit leads to free acts;*?* in actual 
grace divine operation effects the will of the end to become co- 
operation when this will of the end leads to an efficacious choice 
of means; and though the expression of this is perturbed by a 
divergence between St. Augustine’s controversial concerns and 
St. Thomas’ speculative interests,*® still this superposition of 
different view-points fails to hide the fact that metaphysics and 
psychology, divine providence and human instrumentality, grace 
and nature at last have meshed their intricacies in synthesis. 

This fact of synthesis cannot perhaps be expressed, for synthesis 
in a field of data is like the soul in the body, everywhere at once, 


322° Cf. supra, p. 558. 223 Cf. supra, p. $33- 224 Thid. 
#25 1a 2a¢, q. 110, a. 2, C. 26 Treo. Srup., III (1942), 377-78. 
227 Ibid., III (1942), 82-87. $88 ya 24¢, q. I1I, a. 2, C. 229 Cf. supra, p. 561. 
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totally in each part and yet distinct from every part. But to be 
certain of the fact of synthesis is as easy as to be certain of the fact 
ofsoul. One has only to remove this or that vital organ and watch 
the whole structure tumble into ruin; the old unity and harmony 
will disappear, and in its place will arise the irreconcilable opposi- 
tion of a multiplicity. Thus, to St. Thomas co-operation was a 
theorem, something known by understanding the data already 
apprehended and not something known by adding a new datum 
to the apprehension, something like, the principle of work and 
not something like another lever, something like the discovery 
of gravitation and not something like the discovery of America. 

Remove this key position and it becomes impossible to reconcile 
human instrumentality with human freedom: one can posit a 
pracdeterminatio physica to save instrumentality, or one can posit a 
concursus indifferens to save self-determination; one cannot have a 
bit of both the antecedents and the whole of both the consequents. 
There is a material resemblance between the Molinist gratia excitans 
and the Thomist gratia operans, but the resemblance is only material, 
for the Molinist lacks the speculative acumen to make his grace 
leave the will instrumentally subordinate to divine activity. But 
the Bannezian has exactly the same speculative blind-spot: because 
he cannot grasp that the will is truly an instrument by the mere 
fact that God causes the will of the end, he goes on to assert that 
God also brings in a praemotio to predetermine the choice of means. 

To take another instance of this break-up of synthesis into 
irreconcilable alternatives, we have seen that St. Thomas did not 
entirely give up the Aristotelian position of the unintelligibility 
of the per accidens; in the case of sin it remained a surd to thought. 
And this Aristotelian survival accounts perfectly for the triple 
category—the positive truth of what is, the negative truth of what 
is not, and the objective falsity of malum culpae—in which the 
Thomist artifex divinus operates. But remove this key position 
and you will find yourself confronted with a choice between divine 
governance and divine sanctity. The Bannezian position with 
its double category leaves no doubt about divine governance, but 
it has been thought very open to the objection that God by his 
inactivity is as responsible for sin as by His activity He is responsi- 
ble for merit. At the opposite pole, the Molinist rightly attempts 
to obtain more than two categories, but by his scientia media he 
atrives at four, and, as these are ambiguous, generates further 
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differences on the issue of ante et post praevisa merita, with divine 
governance slightly more prominent on one view and with divine 
sanctity more clearly in evidence on the other. 

To take a third instance of the bipolarity of disintegrating 
synthesis,*° St. Thomas affirmed divine transcendence: with equal 
infallibility, efficacy, irresistibility, God knows, wills, effects 
both the necessary and the contingent; nor does it make the slight- 
est difference whether the contingent in question be present, past, 
or future relatively to us, for the question is of God, who is not in 
time. Now, such a transcendence the Bannezian more than admits 
in God; he transfers it to the pracdeterminatio physica, a creature, 
in the hope of saving the freedom of the will; and by that very 
transference he reveals the thoroughness of his transposition of 
Thomist thought, which explicitly affirmed the exclusiveness of 
this divine attribute.**! On the other hand, the Molinist equally 
fails to understand divine transcendence, but instead of conferring 
it on a creature he takes the opposite route to find refuge in divine 
knowledge of the futuribilia. And as the Bannezian failure to 
understand transcendence was employed to defend the praedeter- 
minatio physica, so the Molinist failure was employed to generate 
through the scientia media an excess of categories for handling 
the surd of sin. 

At this point our study may end. Our purpose throughout 
has been to determine the thought by following through the 
thinking of St. Thomas on gratia operans. We have examined the 
situation when he began to write; we have seen in itself and in its 
various ramifications the historical development of his own posi- 
tion; we have found grounds for suggesting that his position 
stands as a higher synthesis to the opposition of later theories. 
Many other questions might have been introduced, as the reader 
familiar with this field will be aware; but they have not seemed to 
belong to this investigation. May it be found by those who, like 
St. Thomas, are drawn ‘‘admirabili delectatione et amore veritatis 
quae est ipse Filius Dei,’’ to have thrown some light on the princi- 
ples, the method, and the doctrine of the Communis Doctor. 





#80 On bipolar disintegration in the general historical field, cf. A. J. Toynbee, A Study of 
History (Oxford, 1939), V, 376-VI, 132. 
231 In Ioan., 6, lect. 5. 
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CURRENT THEOLOGY 
NOTES ON MORAL THEOLOGY, 1942 


GENERAL 


In the Downside Review (LXX [1942], 56 ff.) Dom Mark Pontifex dis- 
cusses “Intrinsic Good.’’ He begins by assuming that nature is the true 
criterion of morality and that actions are intrinsically right or wrong ac- 
cording as they fulfil or frustrate human nature. This raises his problem: 
“Tf nature is the standard, how can it ever be right to defend ourselves by 
injuring others, or to conceal the truth even for the protection of the in- 
nocent, or to punish evildoers by pain or imprisonment, or to perform a 
surgical operation? If nature is the criterion of morality, surely it can 
never be right to frustrate nature for any reason at all? If it is ever right 
to do so, this seems to imply that nature is not the ultimate standard .. .”’ 

To solve this problem the author proposes the somewhat novel idea 
that in the examples cited what appears at first sight to be frustration of 
nature is not really frustration at all: “‘If a thing is corrupt, if its nature is 
twisted and its powers are tending in a wrong direction, we are not in any 
true sense acting against nature by frustrating those powers as they are 
now directed. ... Ifa human being is using the powers of his body to 
attack an innocent person, then by stopping him, if necessary with vio- 
lence, in a sense we are frustrating his nature, but we are frustrating a 
nature whose purpose has already been frustrated.’" The author then 
applies this principle in considerable detail to the question of lying, self- 
defense, punishment, and surgical operations. In accordance with this 
principle, lying would have to be redefined: “‘Speech contrary to our 
thought addressed to a person of right dispositions in the matter con- 
cerned.’’ The other examples receive similar treatment. The author 
concludes: ‘“There is such a thing as intrinsic good in morality, namely, 
that conduct which is in accordance with the ends of nature. An action 
is intrinsically evil when it directly frustrates the ends of nature. But 
some acts which at first sight seem to contradict this principle, because 
they are admitted to be morally right while apparently frustrating nature, 
are not really contrary to nature if we examine them carefully. [For 
they are merely the contra-frustration of an already frustrated nature. | 
To justify them does not imply any abandonment of the principle that 
action in accordance with nature is an intrinsic good and therefore can 
never be violated.” 

A cognate question is treated from a more practical angle in “‘The 
Medium of Virtue,’” by M. S. Welsh, O.P. (Ecclesiastical Review, CVI 
[1942], 133 ff.). Those who have not studied their moral theology 
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directly from St. Thomas are sometimes puzzled by the expression, “‘in 
medio stat virtus.’’ If moderation is the rule, how could total abstinence 
be virtuous? Or how could the practice of celibacy be called moderation? 
The author explains clearly the difference between a medium rei, in which 
some material quantity is set down as the standard (e.g., in commutative 
justice, which requires neither too much nor too little to be restored, but 
the exact quantity corresponding to the injury), and the medium rationis, 
which is “‘something relative with reference to persons and conditions, 
and to be determined according to prudence.’’ St. Thomas himself sums 
it up: ‘“The moderation of a virtue is not always to be judged according 
to the quantity of a thing, which is regulated by reason, but according to 
the rule of reason which aims at the proper end and weighs appropriate 
circumstances’ (III CG, 137, ad 4m). The author makes some practical 
applications on the possible necessity and suitability of total abstinence 
societies. In these applications he is at his best. 

Young religious, as well as experienced theologians are sometimes 
puzzled by the doctrine found in many ascetical and moral books on 
““positive moral imperfections.’’ The attempt is frequently made to 
explain these in such wise that venial sinfulness is excluded from their 
concept. In the Thomist (IV [1942], 388 ff., 649 ff.) J. C. Osbourn, O.P., 
discusses thoroughly the doctrine of St. Thomas and the Thomistic School. 
The first article, after clearing the ground and stating the question, draws 
its argumentation from the nature of finality in the moral order. The 
second article argues against the possibility of sinless ‘positive moral 
imperfection’’ by exploring St. Thomas’ doctrine on the law of Christian 
perfection. The result is a scientific piece of work, deserving of careful 
study. The conclusion is: ‘St. Thomas and the Thomists, therefore, 
with the exception of Passerini and the Salmanticenses, never concerned 
themselves with a discussion of the problem of positive moral imperfec- 
tions from the precise angle of imperfection. From the viewpoint of the 
better good, however, as related to the law of finality, and of Christian 
perfection, the problem was attacked and solved by them. St. Thomas 
and the great Commentators, with the sole exception of the Salmant- 
icenses, have answered that the positive moral imperfection, which so 
strangely and insistently haunts the pages of our modern manuals of 
moral theology, is nothing but venial sin.” 

The question of perfection is treated from another angle by A. Klaas, 
S.J., in a series of articles, not yet complete, in the Review for Religious 
CI [1942], 94 ff., 233 ff.). “‘Perfection and the Religious’’ deals, first, 
with the idea of perfection in general, and its essential oneness for priest, 
religious, and layman; secondly, with false notions of the essence of 
perfection (surprisingly current, even among some religious), and with its 
true essence, charity and its maximum activity. Ina third article, Father 
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Klaas will apply these principles to the religious life, and answer the ques- 
tion: ‘How is the religious to do the maximum good and practise the 
maximum charity?’’ The series will be interesting and practical for 
religious and their directors. 

From the definition of perfection we turn to ‘“The Definition of Sin,”’ 
Philip Kesting (Eccl. Rev., CVI[1942], 205 ff.).1 After calling attention 
to the theoretical difficulties and disputes about the nature of sin, the 
author rejects some of the definitions commonly found in manuals, e.g., 
“libers stansgressio legis Dei,’’ or ‘‘praevaricatio legis Dei.’’ These 
ate not talse but inadequate. And it is Father Kesting’s contention that 
St. Augustine’s definition, ‘‘Dictum, factum, concupitum contra legem 
Dei aeternum,”’ is the best that has so far been devised: ‘*Far from adding 
confusion to that which has since been disputed, it sheds greater clearness 
and more accuracy of thought upon the nature of sin. While several 
authors are content merely to make mention of St. Augustine's definition, 
it is to be hoped that the value of such a definition will come to receive the 
recognition that it deserves.” 

Likewise, ‘“The Mystery of Sin’’ is treated by Geardid MacE6in (Irish 
Ecclesiastical Record (LVII[1941], 29 ff., 317ff.). The treatment is rather 
pastoral; good material for preaching is presented clearly and solidly. 
The same may be said of ‘‘A Discourse on Conscience,’’ by Stephen J. 
Brown, S.J. (Homiletic and Pastoral Review, XLII [1942], 1094ff.). An 
excellent popular explanation of what conscience is and how it works, 
it would serve as a good basis for Sunday sermons. 

The new periodical, Review for Religious, whose instant success has 
proved its timeliness and value, is not lacking in things of interest to the 
moralist. Notice should be given to ‘‘Religious and the Study of the 
Decalogue,’’ continued in ‘‘Moral Beauty in our Relations to God,"’ by 
Gerald Kelly, S.J. Ci[1942], 123 ff., 244 ff.). The author states the scope 
of the contemplated series of articles: *‘Each Commandment, even though 
phrased in a purely negative manner, really does three things: first, it 
indicates a whole field of virtuous acts which it is both natural and be- 
coming for a human being to perform; secondly, it commands certain 
minimum essentials of virtue necessary for preserving the dignity of a 
human being; and thirdly, it forbids certain thoughts and acts which 
either mar or destroy the beauty of human nature. In subsequent issues 
of this Review we shall give thorough explanations of these various 
aspects of the Commandments.’’ The treatment is principally on the 
positive side; but the author is convinced that religious, both for their 





1In Divus Thomas (XIX [1941], 129 ff.), and in subsequent issues, Alexander M. Hor- 
vath contributes a series of articles on ‘‘Siinde und Unsiindlichkeit."" Owing to war con- 
ditions most of the copies of this periodical have failed to arrive from Switzerland. The 
same is true of all French, German and Italian publications. 
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personal lives, and for the instruction so many of them must impart to 
others, should have a thorough knowledge of the prohibitions of the 
decalogue: ‘“The policy of leaving all personal perplexities of conscience 
to be solved by an occasional word from a confessor is not a sound one. . . 
Moreover, the policy of hedging when explaining moral obligations to 
religious, of confusing ascetical norms with moral norms, slight obliga- 
tions with serious obligations, is also difficult to justify. It breeds false 
consciences, and often enough is the cause of scruples.” 

The same author also writes on ‘‘Exemption from Fasting’’ (bid., pp. 
42 ff.), explaining the general obligations of the law, and giving practical 
examples of circumstances in which Catholics (especially religious, but 
also others) may be validly and licitly dispensed, or considered excused, 
from the law. We look forward to future articles from this competent 
pen. Excellent articles on the Canon Law of religious have also appeared, 
written by Adam Ellis, S.J.; but since Canon Law is not pertinent to the 
present survey, attention is merely drawn to them. One of the most 
interesting features of the Review is the “‘Question and Answer Depart- 
ment,’’ covering queries submitted on matters moral, ascetical, liturgical, 
and canonical. 


PATRIOTISM, MILITANT VIRTUES, ETC. 


Msgr. Lawrence L. McReavy contributes an article on ‘‘Patriotism”’ 
to the Clergy Review, (XXII[1942], 337 ff.), which is an excellent epitome 
of Catholic teaching on this point. ‘“The obligations of this virtue of 
patriotism (pietas in patriam) are threefold. In the first place we owe to 
our country, in itself, and in the person of the King and his ministers, the 
same kind of respect that we owe to our parents, and by the same title. . . . 
The second duty of patriotism is preferential love.... The third duty of 
the patriot is that of obedience to legitimate authority. The modern 
state is not likely to let us forget this duty, but only too often it ignores 
the theological principle from which alone it canderive. The totalitarian 
regime usurps the authority of God by making the State the be-all and 
end-all of the citizen. The democratic State makes the illogical pretence 
of demanding obedience from those who, according to its philosophy, 
are the source of its authority. The obedience of the true patriot on the 
contrary, is neither pagan nor inconsistent. It is based on the principle 
that no matter how the governing authority be established, whether the 
procedure be dictatorial or democratic, there is no power but from 
God. ... Therefore he that resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance 
of God.” 

Msgr. McReavy quotes an extremely apposite instruction of Cardinal 
Mercier with reference to the German invasion of Belgium during the 
last war: ‘“This power is not a legitimate authority, and consequently in 
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your inmost heart you owe it neither esteem, nor attachment, nor obedi- 
ence.... The public administrative acts of the occupier would be in 
themselves void of force; but the legitimate authority [the government 
of the King of Belgium] tacitly ratifies those which are justified by the 
public interest, and it is from this ratification alone that they derive all 
their juridical value. To the persons who rule over us by military force 
.. . let us show such regard as the common interest requires.” 

The article then discusses briefly the concept of ‘‘fatherland’’ (patria) 
in relation to larger political entities, and the distinction between the 
cognate virtues, legal justice and patriotism. 

Similar discussions of patriotism and its obligations can be found in 
Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen’s book, For God and Country (New York: P. J. 
Kenedy and Sons, 1942), and in the Review for Religious (I [1942], 301 ff.), 
where the present writer discusses ‘‘Patriotic Obedience in Time of War."’ 
Particular attention is called to Archbishop Spellman’s new book, The 
Road to Victory (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1942). In it we 
find the fundamentals of patriotism set forth in clear and engaging style, 
with constant reference to the encyclical teaching of the Popes. The book 
does not fail to stress the need for unity under the leadership of the Presi- 
dent, and throughout breathes a truly religious spirit of love of God, love 
of Fatherland, and love of peace. 

The most important of all the publications on patriotisth, however, is 
the doctoral dissertation of John J. Wright, National Patriotism in Papal 
Teaching (Boston: Stratford Company, 1942). In this volume of 350 
large pages we have collected all that four Popes (Leo XIII, Pius X, 
Benedict XV, and Pius XT) have had to say on the problems of patriotism, 
nationalism, and international unity. The work is done in a thoroughly 
scientific way, and the author proves himself a master of the contemporary 
literature. The book is divided into three main parts: The Nature and 
Object of Patriotism, The Principal Obligations of Modern Patriotism, 
National Patriotism and International Order. The problem of National- 
ism and Internationalism is a pressing one. In this book we have the 
indispensable sources from which to derive the Catholic answer to the 
problem. The last chapter, ‘“The Solution of the Problem of Nationalism 
in Papal Social Teaching,”’ is particularly well done. 

An obligation which can be considered either as of patriotism or as of 
legal justice is the obligation to vote. Father John H. Schwarz contrib- 
utes a badly needed and satisfying discussion of this obligation (Eccl. Rev., 
CV[1941], 289 ff.). When I say the discussion is satisfying, I do not mean 
that I agree with every word of it. Once it becomes necessary to dis- 
tinguish mortal from venial sin in the concrete cases of given elections 
it would be too much to expect, perhaps, that agreement could be reached 
immediately. On the whole, Father Schwarz leans towards stressing the 
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gtavity of the obligation of the individual voter to cast his vote. And 
there is no doubt that in the past it has not been sufficiently brought home 
to the people that in our form of government we are not at liberty morally 
to neglect this obvious means of promoting the common good. My own 
impression is that in preaching this obligation to the people (whether in 
the name of legal justice or of patriotism), it is wiser, both because of 
theoretical disputes, and because of general prudential considerations, 
to omit the thunders of mortal sin, and merely to insist on the obligation, 
without trying to distinguish mortal from venial. The value of the 
present contribution can be surmised by reading the headings of the seven 
parts of the article: (1) Basis and nature of the duty of voting; (2) Gen- 
eral principles that should guide a citizen in voting; (3) Gravity of the 
duty of voting; (4) Conditions that may relieve one from the obligation 
of voting in a particular election; (5) Conditions under which citizens 
may be permitted to vote for an unworthy candidate; (6) For whom and 
for what elections does there exist a moral obligation to vote; (7) Other 
duties which flow from or are corollaries of the duty of voting. 

Dr. Rudolf Allers offers some reflections on ‘‘Morale and Morals” 
(Ecel. Rev., CVII[1942], 93 ff.), which were occasioned by a series of 
articles appearing in the American Journal of Sociology for 1941. (Or per- 
haps they were more proximately occasioned by the remark of a prominent 
military authority: ‘“To hell with morals; what we need is morale.’’) 
After pointing out that military morale depends to a great extent on 
civilian morale (and that this is difficult to maintain because civilian 
populations lack the strong bond of ‘‘belongingness’’ which characterizes 
the uniformed army), the author shows that, fundamentally, morale must 
depend on morals, and there must be no contradiction between them. 
But in the series of articles on which he comments, Dr. Allers founda 
disposition to de-emphasize the moral angle. ‘The reason for this may 
be that morals have become, in our times, a very controversial topic, and 
that the writers fear to weaken their position and to make less impressive 
their assertions by letting themselves become involved in one of the end- 
less controversies."" Some of the writers who contributed to the series 
mentioned were W. E. Hocking, P. E. Vernon, E. G. Bogardus, J.R. 
Angell, and J. M. Landis. 

It is Dr. Allers’ conviction that ‘‘if man does not return to the funda- 
mental idea of absolute values—values which are beyond all influences of 
a changing world—there is no chance of building up a true and resistant 
morale. One has to believe in morals, eternal, immutable principles, to 
develop morale. ... Let morals go to hell and morale is sure to follow 
suit. Fortify morals, and morale will withstand the impact even of the 
greatest trials.” 
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Ignatius Smith, O.P. writes on the ‘‘Militant Christian Virtues’’ in the 
Thomist (IV[1942], 193 ff.). He is of the opinion that Church leaders 
lean too much toward weak sentimentalism and neglect the sterner quali- 
ties which Christian virtue sanctions and the present situation demands. 
Some quotations will show his point of view: ‘‘In these church pro- 
nouncements there is a manifest gentleness that approaches spiritual and 
teligious flabbiness. This is a carry-over from the pre-war pacifistic 
activities, now necessarily quiescent... .’’ ‘“The definite indictment 
which can be brought against incomplete and sentimental Christianity 
is that . . . it has exiled from life Christian obligations like holy anger 
and vindictive justice.’ ‘‘Anger is . . . a combination of sorrow and the 
desire for vindication. This combination existed in Christ in a perfect 
degree and under the perfect control of reason and justice.’’ ‘“Vindictive 
justice brackets together a crop of firm and tough-souled qualities and 
unites them with charity.... The ordinary implement of vindictive 
justice is punishment, either medicinal or obliterating.’’ At the peace 
table after the war, ‘‘the vindication of justice and the future and peaceful 
health of society demand distasteful medicine for the Axis governments 
and even for the civilian populations who have made them possible. 
Satisfaction must be demanded in the name of charity, justice, and order, 
which have been violated and must be restored. Correction is a function 
of charity, and in its coactive phase it is an inescapable duty of justice, all 
the more difficult when the culprit is proud and stubborn. In such a 
situation severity, another virtue, will reinforce the demands of vindic- 
tive justice. Severity will give that firmness which sentimental sym- 
pathy might abdicate but which right reason demands.’’ ‘‘Another 
virtue which needs rehabilitation in national and international relations 
is virtuous disdain and hatred of crime, even though one is compelled to 
cherish a degree of charity for the criminals themselves.’ ‘‘Complete 
Christian living demands that [the] bestial qualities of ferocity, cruelty, 
savagery, mercilessness, and sinful anger be neutralized by the virtues 
of clemency, mildness, and mercy. But complete Christian living de- 
mands also that these gentle virtues be kept from going to extremes of 
mildness, by truth, justice, vindication, and severity.’’ The civilian 
populations of the Axis powers must also be dealt with severely: ‘‘Medi- 
cinal punishment for them will be necessary to convince them that there 
are laws for nations that are sacred, and that totalitarian governments 
can never again be permitted to exist by the consent, explicit or implicit, 
of the people. Christian charity, justice, truth and the continued peace 
of the world, demand severity with peoples as well as with the Nazis, 
the Fascists, and the Japanese leaders.’’ To one who reads all of Father 
Smith’s words (he refers to St. Thomas frequently in confirmation of what 
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he says), the extracts given here are more easily understood—and perhaps 
it is unfair, to pick out excerpts of this kind from a long article. But I 
leave it to others to judge whether this approach (especially in the matter 
of civilian populations) is the proper solution of the problem of inter- 
national peace after the war. 

Last year we referred to the question of reprisals, a subject not too 
remote from that of vindictive justice. The principal point at issue was 
really the morality of bombing civilian centers. In answer to a query, 
J. McCarthy Clrish Eccl. Rec., LVII[1941], 367 ff.) sets down principles 
which for the most part concord with the opinions of Canon Mahoney 
and Msgr. McReavy. The problem which remains to be solved seems 
to be this: How far can we go in considering ordinary civilians to be com- 
batants in total war? On the one hand, almost every adult (even house- 
wives, educators, and clerics) has a share in the effort to down the enemy; 
on the other hand, it seems utterly inhuman to allow bombing of civilians 
from the air. That problem remains to be answered; and, as we said last 
year, in the meantime pilots and bombardiers may continue to obey the 
orders of their superior officers, except in cases where it is certain that an 
unjustifiable attack on the innocent is being made. In his reply, Father 
McCarthy distinguishes between what is forbidden in warfare by the 
natural law, and what is prohibited by international agreement. In his 
view, reprisals may justly be applied for violations of international agree- 
ment, but not for violations of natural law. For example, if one side uses 
poison gas, the other side may retaliate by using it, too; but if one side 
directly kills non-combatants, the other side may not retaliate in kind, 
for such action is contrary to the natural law in all circumstances. How- 
ever, as Father McCarthy admits, the difficulty in our times is to draw 
the line between combatants and non-combatants. 


JUSTICE 


The idea of vindictive justice is deeply rooted in human consciousness 
and is closely connected with many of the truths of faith—the Atonement, 
the existence of hell, etc. And yet it is not altogether easy to show that 
in the very nature of things physical suffering (punishment) must restore 
the balance when it has been upset by moral evil. In the Irish Ecclesiasti- 
cal Record (LX[1942], 127 ff.), Rev. Michael J. Mooney starts a series of 
articles on ““The Morality of State-Punishment.’’ He says: ‘“There 
are, properly speaking, three theories of punishment—the deterrent or 
utilitarian, the reformatory or medicinal, and the retributive view. The 
question therefore presents itself: Has the State the right to punish at all? 
If so, what is the basis and foundation of the right? What purpose is 
the State to have in view in punishment? Are there any limits to the 
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State’s penal authority with regard to the manner or amount of punish- 
ment or the person to be punished? Is the right to inflict capital punish- 
ment grounded on a different basis from the right to impose a fine, corporal 
punishment, or imprisonment? All these questions must be answered in 
order to have a complete and adequate philosophy on the morality of 
State punishment.’’ Dr. Mooney had discussed these problems at length 
in a doctoral dissertation presented at Maynooth in June 1942. The 
present series of articles takes up some of the principal points. “Though 
all Catholic moralists at the present time agree that the right to punish 
exists, they disagree as to the foundation and purpose of that right. Ac- 
cordingly, it may be of interest to discuss and analyze, in turn, the retribu- 
tive, medicinal, and deterrent theories, and to see how far any one of 
them, by itself, offers a satisfactory solution of the problem of punishment. 
The present article will consist mainly of an exposition and analysis of 
the retributive theory."” Dr. Mooney’s conclusion on this point: ‘‘To 
sum up, the arguments brought forward in favor of the retributive theory, 
namely, the passage from St. Paul, the analogy between Divine govern- 
ment of the universe and human government of society, and the attitude of 
the popular mind to punishment, do not seem to show any reason why 
punishment should be regarded as retributive; they merely show that 
punishment is not unjust and may serve some very useful purpose. On 
the contrary, the impossibility of applying the retributive view, and its 
rejection both in theory and in practice by statesmen and legislators, 
would seem to prove conclusively that whatever be the purpose of punish- 
ment it cannot be to proportion pain to guilt.”’ 

The further writings of Dr. Mooney on this subject are awaited with 
interest, because the problem of just retribution is at present a very pres- 
sing one in international relations. We have already called attention to 
Father Ignatius Smith's appeal to the militant virtues of vindictive justice 
and just anger. 

In the Hibbert Journal (XL[1942], 320 ff.), Stephen Hobhouse writes on 
“Retribution.”” He begins: ‘‘Archbishop Temple bases his support of 
national armaments and of punitive or preventive war largely on the 
doctrine of ‘just retribution’ as distinct from the self-centered spirit of 
vengeance. Such retribution is advocated as being a form of personal 
activity proper to God, who is Love, to Christ and to the Christian, a 
form of Justice promoted by holy or ‘righteous’ anger at sins of violence 
and cruelty: it expresses itself by the infliction of suffering and loss in 
some degree proportionate to the wrong done, and is justified as the true 
expression of love and loyalty, not only to God and to goodness and to 
the victims of aggression, but equally also to the wrongdoers (who in the 
present issue are primarily the leaders of the Nazis and other Fascist ag- 
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gtessors).’" Dr. Hobhouse, who is apparently a pacifist, disagrees funda- 
mentally with the idea of retributive justice, and is satisfied that his 
position is the correct one from the viewpoint of Scripture and of reason. 
“If the fatal illusion, as we regard it, of the human duty of inflicting ‘just 
retribution’ be cleared away, Christian and other idealists will find them- 
selves able to cooperate fruitfully with those religious-minded agnostics 
and determinists (e.g., in the present crisis, Mr. Harold Laski and Mr. 
Victor Gollancz) who are fighting against the evil spirit of hate, con- 
tempt, and revenge (often, as they point out, disguised under the name 
of retribution) which will assuredly if unchecked, wreck the future of 
humanity in the world-shaking conflicts that are upon us.... It is 
also necessary to point out that, even supposing this theory be truce. .. 
nevertheless ‘just retribution’ is very unlikely to come from a very mixed 
body of politicians and soldiers, at different levels of moral achievement 
and religious faith, and representing overstrained nations exulting in 
victory and fresh from the poisonous infections of war. Such ‘retribu- 
tive’ punishment administered on a national scale and so precariously 
sponsored will only, we fear, in effect be vengeance under another name."’ 

In the same number of the Hibbert Journal there is an article by Ronald 
Gregor Smith, ‘‘Retribution and Mercy are One in God.’’ This author 
tries to reconcile God's justice and love by an appeal to metaphysical 
considerations. He gives an interesting quotation from Tertullian: 
“Who is the author of good but he who also demands it? In like manner 
who is a stranger to evil but him who is its enemy? Who is its enemy but 
him who is its conqueror? Who else is its conqueror than he who is its 
punisher? Thus God is wholly good because in all things he is on the 
side of good.” 

In the Catholic Biblical Quarterly (IV[1942], torff.), Michael J. Gruen- 
thaner, S.J., writes on ‘“The Old Testament and Retribution in This Life.”’ 
“The teaching of the Old Testament on retribution in this life is some- 
times charged with being exaggerated, unjust, or even contradictory. 
We propose, therefore, to examine this teaching, especially that part of it 
which relates to solidarity in punishment, which we shall designate as 
social retribution. This consisted in the fact that a social unit, such as 
the family or the nation, was afflicted because of the transgression of one 
or more of its members.'’ Father Gruenthaner’s examination of the Old 
Testament evidence leads him to conclude that it is not inconsistent or 
contradictory; and, wrestling with the problem of reconciling the justice 
of God and the punishment of the innocent, he makes several telling 
points. If rightly understood, the doctrine of social retribution ‘‘does 
not stand in need of revocation or reformation. On one occasion our 
Lord's disciples asked Him about a man born blind: ‘Rabbi, who has 
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sinned, this man or his parents, that he should be born blind?’ Jesus 
enswered: ‘Neither has this man sinned nor his parents, but the works of 
God were to be made manifest in him.’ ... This answer shows that 
there may be other reasons for affliction beside personal and parental 
guilt, but it does not deny that these, also, may occasionally be the causes 
of misfortune.”’ 


FIFTH COMMANDMENT 


Last year we commented in these pages on two articles on ectopic gesta- 
tion, one by Dr. Elmer A. Schlueter, the other by Monsignor James W. 
O'Brien, which appeared together in the Ecclesiastical Review. In the 
same periodical (CVI[1942], 122ff.), Henry Davis, S.J., writes ‘‘Ectopic 
Gestation. A Rejoinder’’, and thereafter Monsignor O’Brien makes a 
reply to the rejoinder (sbid., pp. 282 ff.). Father Davis is of the opinion 
that Monsignor O'Brien’s article did not do justice to the opinion of those 
who hold that in all tubal pregnancies there is a pathological condition of 
the tube, which constitutes sufficient threat to the mother’s life to justify 
the surgical removal of the tube. Monsignor O'Brien, on the other hand, 
does not believe there is sufficient evidence to show that the condition of 
the tube in such pregnancy is always a source of serious danger to the 
mother. ‘Why is it,’’ he asks, ‘‘that when both tubes are affected only 
the pregnant one is removed?’’ Perhaps I am misinterpreting, but this, 
and the other questions he asks at the end of his article seem to imply 
that the tube cannot be considered the source of danger to the mother un- 
less it would also be such a source even in the absence of the foetus. I 
had thought that all were agreed that the presence of the foetus was re- 
sponsible for the danger to the mother, in the sense that if she had not 
become tubally pregnant, her life would not have been threatened by the 
tubes themselves, even though diseased. In order to make out a case for 
the use of the double effect, is it not sufficient to show that here and now, 
granted the pregnancy and its inevitable development, and granted a 
pathological condition of the tube, there is a condition which gravely 
endangers the mother’s life? In these circumstances cannot the tube be 
treated as the source of danger to the mother, even though it would not 
have become thus dangerous except for the presence of the foetus? I make 
these remarks tentatively, not with a view to coming to the defence of 
Father Davis (who needs no defence from me), and not with the idea of 
entering into a controversy which unfortunately was somewhat sharp in 
tone towards the end. 

Another problem suggests itself in connection with the use of the 
double effect in tubal pregnancies. It is said usually that the operation 
cannot be performed unless the mother is in ‘proximate danger of death,” 
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or “‘immediate’’ or “‘imminent’’ or ‘‘very grave’’ danger of death. Some 
of those who make use of these expressions draw the conclusion, that if 
the ectopic is discovered early in the pregnancy, the physician should use 
“expectant treatment.’’ For, they say, if the bursting of the tubes is some 
months off, the mother cannot be said to be in danger here and now. 
Hence the doctor must wait until the danger is really present. Needless 
to say, expectant treatment increases the danger to the mother very con- 
siderably. 

Do the principles of morality require that the idea of ‘‘immediate 
danger’’ be so strictly interpreted? Here is a tentative definition of 
danger for the purposes of the moralist. Danger consists in a set of cir- 
cumstances from which one can foresee with certainty or probability a future im- 
pending evil. Danger should be looked on as an objective thing, inasmuch 
as the circumstances which constitute it exist independently of anyone's 
thought about them, and inasmuch as these circumstances taken together 
generally cause the evil which is impending. The danger is one thing. 
The foreseen or foreseeable evil is another. And yet when adjectives— 
gtave, slight, remote, proximate, serious, certain, probable, imminent, 
present, future, etc.—are used in connection with danger, they sometimes, 
to speak accurately, should be used of the evil itself, sometimes of the 
danger. The indiscriminate usage makes for confusion of the moral 
questions involved. 

In order that there be any danger in the true sense (according to the 
common usage of men), the future evil must be in some sense impend- 
ing. Circumstances in which one foresees a future evil which is al- 
together remote, even though certain, are not called danger by anyone, nor 
is a person in such circumstances said to be in danger. To decide when 
the future evil effect is near enough in time to be called dangerous requires 
a moral estimate. According to the nature of the circumstances and the 
nature of the thing feared this time element will vary greatly. For in- 
stance, there is a response from Rome which allows Extreme Unction to 
be administered in mission countries to persons whose death is foreseen 
from a long, lingering illness, even if the death is not likely to occur for a 
year or more. When the set of circumstances that constitute the danger 
is a cause, and a certain cause, of the future evil, then one can go farther 
in estimating that a somewhat distant evil is impending. Granted, there- 
fore, that the future evil is sufficiently proximate so that common sense is 
not offended in calling it dangerous, the danger of it is a true present danger 
as soon as the circumstances exist which will result in it. 

In applying these ideas to an ectopic pregnancy we get the following 
result. If a doctor discovers an ectopic in the tubes and the tubes are in 
such a condition that they will certainly or very probably burst later on 
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and seriously threaten the mother's life, then even if it is foreseen that this 
hemorrhage will not take place for several months, the mother is neverthe- 
less in present danger of death. I do not draw the conclusion that in every 
such case the surgeon may operate, because he can never operate unless all 
the conditions for the principle of the double effect are fulfilled. But as 
far as the question of ‘‘present’’ or “‘immediate”’ or ‘‘imminent’’ danger of 
death is concerned, I do not think it makes any difference morally whether 
the woman is going to hemorrhage next week, or six months from now. 
From the moral viewpoint, a woman in that condition is in present danger 
of a death that will take place some months hence. 

In the Homiletic and Pastoral Review (XLIII[1942], 47ff.), John F. O’ 
Malley takes up the question of the ‘‘Assistance of Nurses at Illicit Opera- 
tions."’ He explains the principles of co-operation, and shows how far 
one can go in permitting it in such operations as therapeutic abortion. He 
would permit a nurse to assist in the operating room (not in the actual 
bringing about of the abortion, of course), provided that she has a very 
grave reason, and provided that her co-operation is not necessary to the 
evil result. He would not give the same solution in the type of operation 
where all probability of baptizing the foetus was eliminated. Whether 
this reservation is necessary might be debated, seeing that whether the 
nurse assists or not, the foetus is not going to be baptized. 

The following case was proposed to Father J. McCarthy, irish Ec- 
clesiastical Record (LVIII[1941], 552): “‘A woman was suffering from 
diabetes for which insulin was prescribed. If she were to omit taking 
this treatment, it appears that she would go into a diabetic coma and die 
aneasy death. The unfortunate patient developed inoperable cancer, and 
the prognosis was that she would live for about six months in great pain. 
Would it be permissible for her to discontinue the use of insulin and so 
die?’’ The answer is based on the principle that we are obliged to take 
ordinary means to preserve our lives and that the use of insulin in the 
circumstances is such an ordinary means, even though its use will inci- 
dentally be accompanied by great pain. “‘It will be obvious that means 
which some years ago would rightly have been regarded as extraordinary, 
may today, with the advance of medical and surgical science, be classed 
asordinary. This is particularly true of some surgical operations.’’ The 
argumentation is carefully and clearly proposed. The conclusion may 
seem harsh to the tender-hearted, and perhaps some might argue plausibly 
that the use of insulin is in itself an extraordinary means of preserving life. 
In any event, the moralist cannot desert his principles in order to arrive 
at the easier solution. 

Some new types of cases involving sterilization have been discussed. 
“The Morality of a Sterilizing Operation’’ is contributed to the Ecclesi- 
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astical Review (CV1[1942], 444ff.) by Thomas V. Moore, O.S.B. A patient 
was being treated for cancer of the prostate, and part of the treatment 
involved the use of X-rays on the prostatic region. Prostatectomy, as at 
present performed, is of itself sterilizing in general. But the doctor 
wanted to go further and X-ray the testicles, too—a procedure which 
would certainly result in sterility. The testicles were not cancerous of 
otherwise diseased, but the theory was that such irradiation would give 
the patient a better chance of escaping death by cancer. The theory was 
based partly on statistical evidence and partly on a probable conjecture 
that ‘‘a suppression of testicular hormonal activities by irradiation might 
in some way influence prostatic carcinoma.’’ Father Moore expounds 
the general principles on which mutilation, even of healthy members, may 
be permitted for the good of the whole body. He concludes: ‘““When we 
consider the great danger of death when carcinomatous tissue is found 
anywhere in the body, we must grant that an individual is justified in 
risking any surgery that offers him a greater chance of recovery. Though 
the statistical evidence of the advantages of this operation are as yet 
weak, on account of the smal! number of operations reported, the evidence 
is sufficient to make one pause before condemning it as morally unjusti- 
fiable. In this regard one should consider the fact that prostatectomy, 
particularly as now performed, is in general a sterilizing operativn. To 
object to another operation which enhances the chances of survival, be- 
cause it is a sterilizing operation, is therefore unjustifiable.”’ 

A similar question received a similar solution in the Linacre Quarterly 
(X[1942], 4 ff.): “The question has arisen whether it is permissible to 
make use of X-ray or radium treatment te cure uterine bleeding, when 
such treatment involves danger of sterilization. Of is it permissible even 
to destroy the ovaries on purpose to cure this or other disease.’’ The 
answer stresses the point that such mutilation is permissible when in the 
doctor's judgment there is a serious threat to the mother’s life or health, 
provided always there is no concealed contraceptive intent. Attention is 
called, too, to the fact that it is improper to experiment on a patient with 
the risk of depriving him of the generative function. There must be well- 
founded hope of success or alleviation, based on theoretical or experi- 
mental evidence. Also, where the treatment involves risk of sterility, it 
should not be used without the patient's consent. 

The question has also been raised whether it would be licit to excise a 
uterus which is in such a weakened or abnormal state due to previous in- 
juries in childbirth, that another pregnancy will certainly result in grave 
danger to the mother’s life. And if such an operation were permissible, 
would it not be allowable instead merely to ligate or bury the tubes? To 
the present writer it seems that such an operation is an illicit contraceptive 
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procedure. The objection may be offered that we should decide the ob- 
jective morality of the operation independently of the woman's intention 
(to prevent future conception), for that is a subjective element. The an- 
swer is that the intention which governs a human act is part of the ob- 
jective morality of the act. The adequate moral object is made up of 
proximate object, circumstances and intention. It is impossible to judge 
the complete objective morality of a given act independently of the inten- 
tion of the agent. The decree of a year or two ago against direct steriliza- 
tion certainly must include any sterilization the purpose of which is to 
prevent future conceptions, even if this is intended only as a means to the 
health of the whole body. 

The following note appears in The Jurist (II[1942], 312): ‘‘On June 1st 
the Supreme Court handed down the decision that the ‘Habitual Criminal 
Sterilization Act’ of Oklahoma is unconstitutional. The Oklahoma Act 
provided for the compulsory sterilization of any person convicted for the 
third time of a crime involving moral turpitude, and the Court ruled that it 
violated the ‘equal protection’ clause of the 14th Amendment of the 
Constitution. As to the power claimed by the state to impose steriliza- 
tion, the Court pointed out that this ‘involves one of the basic civil rights 
of man,’ and that it ‘may have subtle, far reaching and devastating effects. 
In evil or reckless hands it can cause races or types which are inimical to 
the dominant group to wither and disappear.’ *’ 

This decision does not seem to mean, however, that all such steriliza- 
tion laws would be struck down if submitted to the court. The decision 
was probably reached because the terms of this law were too broad. 

The power of the state to sterilize, or prevent marriage, for eugenic 
teasons is touched on, and denied, in an article written by J. Pujiula in 
Razén y Fe (CXXV[1942], 375 ff.), ‘‘Eugenesia Bionomica Humana.” 
He discusses the eugenical aspects of the problem, and shows that the right 
to reproduce is a God-given right. The state can counsel against it and 
should do so in some circumstances, as we ourselves do. But it cannot 
prohibit marriage for eugenical reasons, much less sterilize. Eugenics, to 
be scientific, must take into account general bionomic (i.e., ecological) 
factors, which in the case of man means that it must regard him as a 
spiritual being, with his relationships to God and his rights from God. 
God cannot be left out of social considerations with impunity. Man will 
pay for his sins in the next life. But there is no next life for society which 
will suffer here if it abandons God. 


SEX MORALITY 


No matter how often the confessor may be called on to deal with sexual 
Matters, and no matter how well versed he may consider himself to be in 
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the principles that govern them, he can usually profit by a return to his 
books. Mistakes in doctrine and mistakes in prudence are not unheard of. 
In the Irish Ecclesiastical Record (LIX[1942], 259ff., 538ff.), Father J. Mc- 
Carthy answers questions on the malice of directly intended venereal 
pleasure outside of marriage, and the morality of kissing, principally in 
circumstances where the pleasure is only indirectly voluntary. These two 
answers of Father McCarthy, who always writes in a solid and scholarly 
way, might well serve as a review for the busy confessor. The first of 
them gives the grounds from reason for the moral teaching of the theo- 
logians, and does not evade the troublesome question raised by the teach- 
ing that outside of marriage there is no parvity of matter in directly volun- 
tary venereal activity. The questioner was interested in proofs from 
reason alone. In practise, dealing with people, it may often be found that 
these proofs do not actually convince. An appeal to the teaching of the 
Church (when she has spoken) and to higher supernatural motives must be 
made. The second problem was raised by a questioner who evidently had 
rather strict ideas about the morality of kissing between young people not 
engaged. Without departing at all from common teaching in the matter, 
the answer points out sensibly and prudently, and as clearly as the matter 
permits, where to draw the line between mortal sin and venial sin, and 
between venial sin and no sin in this delicate matter. 

A little book has appeared this year entitled Chastity and Catholic Youth, 
by Gerald Kelly, S.J. (Published by the author, St. Mary’s College, St. 
Marys, Kansas), which is intended as a college text for freshmen, in the 
important matter of sexual education. The booklet is the best treatment 
of the subject that the present writer has ever seen. The approach is, of 
course, religious, but beyond that, psychological. The sexual problem is 
treated in its relation to friendship, love, and the preparation for marriage. 
Sufficient physiological information is imparted, and a fine summary given 
of the morality of sex for the unmarried. But the stress is on the positive 
side—the cultivation of chastity as a preparation for marriage, and asa 
Christian virtue. 

Quite a different, and a more difficult, problem is that of sexual educa- 
tion for children in grade school. In ‘‘Sex Education in Public Schools” 
(Hom. Past. Rev., XLII[1942], 645 ff.), Kilian J. Hennrich, O.F.M.Cap., 
discusses the problem, particularly as it exists in New York City. He 
points out the practical impossibility of Catholics co-operating with the 
sort of program which will be proposed, or, in fact, with almost any con- 
ceivable program. Our approach is primarily moral and religious, and we 
have as guiding norms in the matter of sex education for children the 
documents of the Popes, and rather well determined principles of the- 
ologians (the true meaning of which, however, is not always well under- 
stood even by Catholics who write on this matter). Father Hennrich is 
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tather pessimistic about any collaboration by Catholics, so long as the 
individual teacher is going to be allowed to impart this training or in- 
formation. Hehasreasontobe. On the other hand, he recognizes, as all 
Catholics do, the necessity which the young have for instruction in sexual 
matters. But this instruction should be given in private and with dis- 
cretion, and by persons qualified to show the moral and religious signi- 
ficance of the phenomena of sex. Some might consider Father Hennrich 
over-cautious in his advice as to the part teachers, especially priests and 
other celibates, should play in giving this instruction, either when asked 
for it, or when it appears necessary to proffer it. 

There is no doubt that priests and religious must be extremely careful 
not to give the impression that they are unduly interested in sexual mat- 
ters. I have heard the complaint made by booksellers that priests fre- 
quently buy books of a sensational character, or those whose morality has 
been questioned. The reason is simple enough—practically all the books 
about which priests are consulted by penitents, etc., are of this character, 
and the priest cannot pass judgment unless he has read them. Moreover 
Catholic reviews do not review fiction bestsellers on time or in sufficient 
numbers. To meet this problem, a new bi-weekly service ($2.00 a year) 
has been started, Best Sellers, published by the Library, Scranton Univer- 
sity, under the direction of Eugene P. Willging (for details, cf. Eccl. Rev., 
CVI [1942], 277 ff.). 

While the Church’s teaching on sexual matters always remains sub- 
stantially the same, yet the doctrines taught by theologians over the 
course of long centuries have undergone a certain development. This 
point is evident from the article, ‘“The Ethics of Conjugal Intimacy ac- 
cording to St. Albert the Great,”’ by John J. Clifford, S.J. (Tarorocica 
Srupres, III [1942], 1 ff.). Some of the practical applications made by 
St. Albert of his theoretical teaching would seem strange indeed to one 
acquainted only with modern manuals. Yet he wrote on these questions 
in much the same vein as the authors of his time, and, in fact, followed 
closely the tradition established by St. Augustine. Father Clifford's 
article is simply historical, but at one point he calls attention to what he 
considers a departure by some modern writers from the true norm of Scrip- 
ture. The Book of Tobias portrays marriage as it was meant to be, and 
St. Albert and his contemporaries based their teaching upon it. The mar- 
tiage act is ‘‘not to satisfy concupiscence, not to gratify sensuality, but for 
the sake of posterity—such, indeed, is the motivation taught by the Holy 
Ghost. What acontrast, therein, to modern writers, even Catholics, who 
openly teach that the salvation of marriage lies in the gratification of the 
sense of venery, and who advance so far as to suggest modes of sensual 
satisfaction which approach a paganization of this sacred act.’" Perhaps 
Father Clifford refers to books like Ideal Marriage, Its Physiology and Tech- 
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nique, by the Catholic Doctor Van de Velde, t'1¢ original German of which 
was condemned by Rome. 

Articles like this one on St. Albert’s doctrine are interesting and in- 
structive in their content, and stimulating to the speculative moral the- 
ologian. For they make it difficult to explain that Catholic teaching in 
moral matters has not really changed in the course of the centuries. Writ- 
ing in the middle of the seventeenth century, Eusebius Amort could not 
bring himself to admit that intercourse during pregnancy was free from 
venial sin, because he had what he considered to be a complete catena of 
the Fathers who had condemned it as sinful in very strong terms. Other 
anomalies of this kind are suggested by Dominikus Lindner’s book, Der 
Usus Matrimonii (Munich, 1929). St. Augustine’s opinions on the sinful- 
ness of intercourse by sterile couples, or during the safe period to avoid 
conception, or as a remedy for concupiscence, are at the bottom of this kind 
of teaching. I have seen no thorough study which reconciles the dis- 
crepancies between what is commonly taught now, and what seems to 
have been more or less commonly accepted in the past. 

On the substantials of marital morality there has always been agree- 
ment, of course. And in particular the whole of Christian tradition has 
condemned contraception as seriously sinful. The argument from Scrip- 
ture, however, which gave onanism its name, is sometimes called in ques- 
tion. In a scholarly article in the Catholic Biblical Quarterly (IV [1942], 
323 ff.), Charles F. DeVine, C.SS.R., examines ‘“The Sin of Onan, Genesis 
38:8-10."" He comes to the conclusion that ‘Onan was punished by God 
principally because of his crime against the natural law, and secondly be- 
cause he failed to perform the levirate duty.’’ Father DeVine supports his 
conclusion with solid argumentation, and his work is welcome to the 
moralist who wants to make sure of the scriptural proof against birth- 
control. 

Nowadays, there are left for dispute in the matter of birth-control only 
some practical applications of the doctrine, for instance, the case when one 
unwillingly co-operates in the sin of another. In the Ecclesiastical Review 
(CVII [1942], 55 ff.), Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., discusses questions as to 
**How Must the Confessor Deal with an Onanist.’’ He restates the 
familiar distinction between a case of a husband who withdraws, and one 
who uses an instrument. Only the very gravest reasons can ever justify 
passivity on the part of the woman in the latter case. Not many theo- 
logians have expressed in print their opinion as to what such reasons 
would be, in addition to danger of death or serious physical harm. Father 
Connell suggests that if the cost of resistance would be ‘dire poverty for 
the wife and children and the necessity of these latter being put in a public 
institution, there might be a sufficient reason for the toleration of the 
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sinful act; for a good mother would regard such a turn of events as an evil 
comparable with death. Perhaps another justifying cause would be 
present if the husband, refused by his wife, would take to drink, bringing 
disgrace on the family and scandalously disturbing the peace of the house- 
hold.” 

In the same review (ébid., pp. 283 ff.), John A. Ryan, after discussing 
the distinction between the two types of co-operation, quotes with ap- 
proval the above suggestions of Father Connell. The remarks of Father 
Ryan bring out the theoretical difficulties that lie behind the basic distinc- 
tion. They are difficulties shared by other moralists. But all are agreed 
as to the practical necessity of making the distinction, for the practice has 
been determined by uniform teaching of moralists, and explicit responses of 
the Roman Congregations. In the case of withdrawal the wife may for 
serious reasons co-operate actively up to the moment of withdrawal. But 
in the case of condomistic intercourse she must actively resist, and only the 
very gfavest reasons will justify her in tolerating passively her hus- 
band’s sin. 

In connection with co-operation in onanism and other sexual immor- 
ality the following questions were submitted to the Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record (LIX) [1942], 80 ff.). They are quite appropriate for discussion in 
this country at present. “‘(1) May we approve of Ablution Centres, set 
up by military authorities, for use by soldiers who have had irregular rela- 
tions with prostitutes? (2) May we approve the military authorities 
issuing prophylactic packets which do not contain contraceptives? They 
are meant only for immediate use by the soldier when he thinks he may 
have been infected by syphilis. (3) May we approve of such packets 
being issued if they contain contraceptives also?’’ In answering these 
questions Father McCarthy relies largely on the principle of the double 
effect. As to the first question; ‘‘It is our opinion, then, that the setting 
up of Ablution Centres by the military authorities may be approved. 
Care should be taken, however, that the provision of such treatment is not 
interpreted by the soldiers as approval of their illicit ‘intercourse.’’ 
Father Davis, S. J. agrees with this solution of the case. As to the second 
case: If the packets are issued post factum the practise can be tolerated 
(supposing of course the fulfilment of the conditions for applying the 
principle of the double effect). If the packets are issued ante factum, for 
example, to soldiers going out on leave, then it will be more difficult to 
fulfil those conditions. ‘“The degree to which the issue of these prophy- 
lactic packets is an inducement to sin becomes ultimately a question of 
fact, for a judgment on which we have not all the necessary data, and on 
which therefore we cannot presume to give any final decision.’’ But Father 
Davis, writing from England (the source of the question), said: ‘The issue 
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of prophylactic packets to individual soldiers officially will be calculated to 
lower the sense of public morality among soldiers and civilians. Therefore 
I condemn the issuing of them. I would not object to soldiers being told 
where they can get the packets if they need them.’’ In answering the third 
question both Father McCarthy and Father Davis are agreed that the issu- 
ing of packets containing contraceptives must be condemned. 


SACRAMENT OF PENANCE 


Practical advice for confessors is found in such articles as the following: 
“The Hard Confessor,"’ by Dominic Curran, O.P., Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record (LX[1942], 167ff.); *‘Sex Sins in the Confessional,’’ by Eugene A. 
Dooley, O.M.I., Ecclesiastical Review, 106 (April, 1942) 294; and ‘‘Short 
Confessional Advice’, by George J. Haye, Ecclesiastical Review, 106 (Mar. 
1942), 226. In the first of these articles Father Curran gives some advice, 
which, it is to be feared, is not unnecessary. There is always a possibility, 
human nature being what it is, that in order to avoid getting the reputa- 
tion of a ‘‘hard’’ confessor, the confessor might unconsciously favor his 
penitent too much. Certainly a policy of hardly ever asking any questions 
must be condemned. Father Curran points out that the confessor must be 
faithful to God’s law above all, and give his advice accordingly. There- 
fore he must know his theology. The differences in popularity, however, 
which exist among various confessors is probably to be attributed much 
more to their personality and manner of dealing with people than to a 
difference of doctrine in their decisions. In the second article, Father 
Dooley gives some actual examples of the kind of exhortation that can 
be profitably used in dealing with sexual delinquents. This sort of advice 
will never give a man the name of being a hard confessor, and proves to 
the penitent that the priest is interested in his particular case. It elim- 
inates that feeling of a mechanical factory process in going to confession. 
The article also stresses the need, which arises more frequently than 
formerly, of refusing absolution to recidivists in birth-control. Father 
Hayes gives us an attractive list of short hortatory phrases which are to 
be administered *‘in capsule form’’ in the confessional. Naturally, each 
priest will want to think up his own advice and phrase it his own way, but 
the idea is excellent. As examples of his capsules: ‘Love the Mass, the 
biggest thing in your life’’; ‘‘Whatever your work always do it well for 
God”’; “Visit the sick to please God.’’ These little nuggets of advice are 
meant to be delivered, I imagine, more especially to unknown or occa- 
sional penitents. When one is dealing with a regular penitent they might 
also be useful, but more personal advice would usually then be in order. 

Canon Mahoney answers a question concerning ‘‘Generic Confession of 
Past Sins’’ (Clergy Review, XXII [1942], 127 ff.). The problem is a minor 
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one but it often worries young confessors: ‘‘Devout people who confess 
regularly often have no sins to mention. May they be permitted, after 
confessing merely imperfections, to add: ‘I confess again all the sins of my 
past life,’ or must they specify what these sins are, e.g., ‘all the sins of 
anger in my past life’? Canon Mahoney answers that the generic con- 
fession is certainly valid, and some (e.g., Genicot) teach that it is prob- 
ably licit, but he advises that ‘‘in publicly instructing the faithful this 
probable opinion should not be taught.’’ In hearing confessions the 
confessor often says to this type of penitent, ‘‘Mention some sin of your 
past life,’’ and gets unsatisfactory results thereby. When the penitent is 
slow to understand, it is better to drop the matter and absolve him. Or 
to follow the Canon's advice: ‘A scrupulous confessor could, in practice, 
evade the whole difficulty by saying before absolution: ‘‘Renew your 
sorrow for these things and for the sins against charity in your past life."’ 

Canon Mahoney was also asked (ibid., p. 82): ‘‘Is a general absolution 
valid if given by a priest in the presbytery to all the Catholics of a town, 
in their homes, or wherever they may be, at the beginning of an air-raid?”’ 
In answer, attention is called to the necessity of intention to receive the 
sacrament, and the necessity that the penitent be present to the priest 
when absolved. ‘“The editor would welcome any arguments that these 
scattered penitents may be considered present. .. . Since we can find 
nothing to justify the view that penitents in these circumstances may be 
validly absolved, nor even a probability in its favour, it is our opinion 
that absolution may not lawfully be given, even conditionally.” 

The Review for Religious (1 [1942], 218) has introduced a subject for dis- 
cussion which is of great interest to all religious, but especially to those, 
many of them diocesan priests, who are the ordinary confessors of religious 
men and women. “‘ ‘Our confessor never says a word to us. He just 
gives absolution and lets us go. He seems to have no time for us.’ *’ 
Thus goes a complaint, which, though not exactly common, is frequent 
enough to indicate a problem that calls for a solution. The problem—a 
very important one in the religious life—may be clearly stated in two 
brief questions: Does the Church wish ordinary confessors to give spiritual 
guidance? If so, why is this office at times neglected? There seems to be 
no valid reason for hesitancy concerning the answer to the first question. 
The Church does wish that, in general, the ordinary confessor should give 
spiritual advice.’” The Editors then call for positive and constructive 
suggestions from priests, individual religious, and religious communities, 
to solve the problem of this neglected duty. In the following issue 
(ibid., pp. 341 ff.) are printed some extremely interesting replies, which, 
though they do not solve the problem, make it only too evident that the 
problem exists. Incidentally, the Review for Religious itself would be of 
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inestimable help to any priest called upon to give spiritual advice to 
religious, men and women, and it is not too much to say that it will 
play a major part in solving the problem if it is put into the hands of 
these confessors. 

An unusual case on the hearing of confessions in a community was 
presented to Joseph P. Donovan, C.M. (Hom. Past. Rev., XLII [1942], 
1142): “I am living at a Diocesan Hospice, the purpose of which is 
primarily the care of aged and infirm priests. The Most Reverend Bishop 
of the diocese, amongst the regulations of the Hospice, restricted the 
extent of confessional jurisdiction of the priests who reside therein, 
amongst whom I number. The resident priests here, many of whom help 
out in parishes in the diocese over the week-ends, are not permitted to 
hear one another's confession except, as the Bishop stated, in the emer- 
gency of death. His Excellency did however secure a priest from a 
Religious Order of a neighbouring diocese to hear our confessions every 
Friday and at the same time granted jurisdiction to the Religious Su- 
periors of the Hospice, to hear confessions. . . . It certainly causes grave 
unrest spiritually and mentally, when two obligations are binding at the 
same time, the obligation of making a confession and the obligation of 
daily Mass. I say the obligation of daily Mass because for each day of 
the month we receive a dollar intention, twenty five of which each month 
are retained as a partial payment for our board here."’ It is the opinion 
of Father Donovan that if the Bishop gives these priests general diocesan 
faculties which continue week in and week out (and are not merely given 
them for the time when they are on call), then he is unable validly and 
effectively to restrict the faculties so that they cannot hear their brother 
priests. This would be true if the priests were religious, for the latter 
have the privilege of canon 519. But it may be doubted whether the 
common law is so explicit in granting ‘‘freedom of confession’’ to all, 
that the Ordinary has gone beyond what he can do validly. The Code 
gives no privilege like that of canon 519 to diocesan priests. But every- 
one will agree that the Bishop in the case is utterly in the wrong, and 
gravely so. Besides failing to supply proper spiritual care for these aged 
and infirm priests, he is creating a situation which is (by analogy) fla- 
gtantly at variance with the Instructio Reservata of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Sacraments, December 8, 1938. 

The power of Bishops to restrict the jurisdiction of confessors to whom 
they grant faculties, extends also to the reservation of cases, so that they 
may put limits on the jurisdiction, not only with regard to the persons 
who may be absolved, but also as to the sins which may be absolved. 
Father Donovan discusses and rejects a rather common interpretation of 
canon goo, under the title: ‘‘Is the Interpretation of Canon goo Also 
Dated?” (ébid., pp. 431 ff.). Authors generally say that a person with a 
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reserved sin, who goes outside his diocese into another diocese where the 
same sin is reserved, cannot there be absolved. Father Donovan considers 
that in this opinion they are reading into canon goo, n. 3 (‘‘quaevis reser- 
vatio omni vi caret . . . extra territorium reservantis, etiamsi dumtaxat 
ad absolutionem obtinendam poenitens ex eo discesserit’’) something 
which was in the old law, but was purposely left out of the Code. 

His arguments fail to convince the present writer. He seems to pay too 
little attention to the nature of reservation as applied to sins. It differs 
radically from the reservation of censures. Father J. McCarthy, writing 
about a similar problem says: ‘‘All such arguments are based on a mis- 
conception of the nature of reservation. And we may say briefly here 
that reservation is not a law in any strict sense of that word. It is es- 
sentially the recalling, by the competent superior, of certain defined 
cases to his own tribunal. As a consequence of this recall the inferior 
confessor’s faculties of absolving are thus far limited. They do notnor- 
mally extend to the cases recalled. Indirectly, of course, but only 
indirectly, this limitation of the power of the simplex confessarius affects 
the penitent’’ (Irish Eccl. Rec., LVIII [1942], 558). 

Now, it may well be supposed that the writers of the Code, knowing 
of this very common explanation of the nature of reservation, saw no 
need of introducing into the text of canon goo, n. 3, the case of another 
diocese having the same reservation. This would explain their omission 
of the second proviso of the pre-Code instruction. As for the response 
of the Code Commission, November 24, 1920, which declared that 
peregrini are bound by the reservations of the place where they are, this, 
too, finds a clear and consistent explanation if we suppose it to be based 
on the nature of reservation as commonly held and explained above. 
Whereas, if we try to find the reason for that response by imagining that 
“the Holy See was asked if the reservation of sins comes under public 
order, or, in our civil parlance, if the commission of these sins constitutes 
a breach of the peace,’’ we will be led far afield. As far as the response 
goes, peregrini, who committed the sin in a place where it was not re- 
served, are bound by it when they go to confession where it is reserved. 
Public order has nothing to do with such a case. Furthermore, Bishops 
can and do reserve sins of an entirely private nature, and which do not 
affect the public order at all, using that phrase in the sense of canon 14, 
§1,n.2. These remarks are not intended, however, in a controversial 
spirit. They are merely offered in the hope of arriving at the true meaning 
of the canon. 


HOLY EUCHARIST 


Last year we mentioned in these pages the Instructio Reservata on the 
frequent reception of Holy Communion, issued by the Congregation of 
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the Sacraments, December 8, 1938, but which the Congregation left to 
the discretion of Ordinaries to communicate to their subjects. The full 
text is contained in Bouscaren, Canon Law Digest, Supplement, 1941, under 
Canon 856. We call attention to its provisions once more, the occasion 
being an excellent summary of its contents by Father J. McCarthy in 
answer to a question (Irish Eccl. Rec., LIX [1942], 461). It is not un- 
Mecessary to reiterate one or two of the points of the Instruction. For 
instance: ‘‘In communities of boys and girls there should never be an 
announcement of a General Communion, with special solemnity, and even 
outside communities, the very name ‘‘General Communion’’ should not 
be used at all, or its meaning should be carefully explained.’’ Likewise, 
it is made obligatory upon the Superior of a community to see to it that 
Holy Communion be not brought to the sick who do not expressly ask 
for it. Sometimes zeal in urging people to the reception of Holy Com- 
munion goes too far, and abuses result. We can feel sure that this 
Instruction was not written to meet the mere speculative possibility of 
abuse; and it seems to me that it is not out of place for directors of retreats 
in convents and schools, discreetly to promote a knowledge of the re- 
quirements of this decree. 

An excellent little volume, Art of Persuasion in Pastoral Theology, by 
Very Rev. Henry A. Buchanan (Philadelphia: The Dolphin Press, 1940), 
seems to the present writer to be marred by some advice it gives on per- 
suading people to receive Holy Communion. The advice in examples 
30, 34, 48, seems not quite in keeping with the spirit of the decree. Inci- 
dentally, this little volume should prove very useful to all who are 
fishers of men. The fact that the Instruction was not public undoubtedly 
accounts for its escaping the attention of many. 

Moralists are so frequently asked to determine what is a sin, and how 
much of a sin it is, that it is refreshing to read a littfe discussion (Irish 
Eccl. Rec., LIX [1942], 78) of the following case: ‘‘A teacher lives in a 
parish where there is only one Mass during the week. He has the option 
of (a) receiving Holy Communion, returning home for breakfast without 
hearing Mass and being back by nine o'clock for school, or (b) of hearing 
Mass without receiving Holy Communion and then going straight on to 
school. Which is the better thing for him to do and why?”’ Father 
McCarthy decides in favor of Holy Communion because it produces 
sanctifying grace ex opere operato; per accidens it may produce even first 
grace; it effects sacramental and spiritual union between Christ and the 
soul; it remits venial sin; etc. But he notes that if there is a daily Mass 
(the question does not make this clear), ‘‘perhaps the best practical 
solution . . . would be that the teacher vary his procedure, receiving 
Holy Communion on some week days, and assisting at Mass on others. 
The individual is expected to be, and it is good for him to be, unselfish 
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and generous in spiritual as well as in material things. By varying his 
practice in the manner suggested, the teacher will show an unselfish and 
a social consideration for God’s glory, and, at the same time, a prudent 
concern for his own sanctification.’’ A further remark might be added 
here. In circumstances where it would be easily possible to receive 
Communion and attend Mass, too, the omission of Mass, and expecially 
the omission of any adequate thanksgiving after Communion could 
degenerate into a practice tainted with irreverence towards the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

The war has raised some questions with regard to the validity of the 
Eucharistic matter and the conditions of the Eucharistic fast: ‘‘A priest 
in an invaded district, having exhausted his stock of wine and altar breads, 
can obtain only commercial wine and ersatz bread made from a little 
wheaten flour and a great deal of potato. Except by using these unsatis- 
factory materials, he will be unable to say Mass and give viaticum to the 
dying, and he is unable to approach the local Ordinary. Is he justified 
in using them?’’ Canon E. J. Mahoney answers this query in the Clergy 
Review (XXII [1941], 111). He considers the potato bread to be certainly 
invalid matter. As to the wine, if it comes from a reliable source, e.g., 
“chateau bottled’’, its validity can be determined with moral certainty, 
though its use may be illicit because of various factors. It is not per- 
mitted to make use of probabilist: where the doubt concerns valid Eu- 
charistic matter. Hence, unless the priest in question can obtain materials 
whose validity is morally certain, he must forego celebration, even for 
the sake of administering Viaticum. 

As regards the Eucharistic fast, some privileges have been granted to 
defense workers and soldiers. The Ordinaries have received word that 
they can ‘‘permit the faithful of their diocese, who are engaged in works 
of National Defense and must work after midnight, to receive Holy 
Communion without observing the prescribed fast. This faculty is 
given for the duration of the war and the following conditions must be 
observed: (1) These workers must abstain from solid food for at least 
four hours before receiving Holy Communion, and from liquids for at 
least one hour; (2) the liquids taken from midnight until one hour before 
Holy Communion must not be alcoholic; (3) this privilege must be used 
in such manner as to avoid ‘‘scandalum et periculum admirationis”’ 
(The Jurist, Il [1942], 181). It is to be noted that this faculty is granted 
to the Ordinaries, and can be used by the defense workers only when the 
Ordinaries see fit to permit it. Some Ordinaries have not communicated 
the privilege at all. Others have granted it only in a limited number 
of cases. 

This privilege, granted to defense workers, is not granted to soldiers. 
Soldiers have another privilege, however, in case they are going to receive 
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Holy Communion at an afternoon Mass. On such occasions they need 
merely to fast from solid food for four hours previous to the celebration 
of Mass, and from liquid foods for one hour. And they must have taken 
nothing alcoholic since the previous midnight. When the privilege of 
afternoon Mass was first introduced together with the special rules for 
fasting that went with it, some soldiers thought that they could use these 
rules for fasting even when they attended morning Mass on Sundays. 
This point was immediately cleared up. And it seems important to keep 
all these war-time privileges within proper bounds, lest after the war 
large numbers of people continue the courses of action which were per- 
mitted to them only because of war-time conditions. 

The military faculties contain other privileges as regards the fast, both 
for the chaplains themselves and for sick soldiers. One of the points 
which may cause discussion is the question of deciding whether mobilized 
soldiers are in danger of death, so that they can receive Viaticum not 
fasting (and absolution from any priest, whether he has diocesan faculties 
or not). For an excellent treatment of this subject, which lays down 
principles that help to solve this problem, one may consult the Eucharistic 
Fast, by Thomas Francis Anglin (Washington: Catholic University of 
America, pp. 101 ff.). 

The problems of canon 33, in relation especially to the Eucharistic 
fast, seem to be perennial, and now a new one has been added. Writing 
in the Homiletic and Pastoral Review (XLII [1942]. 1055 ff.), Joseph P. 
Donovan, C.M., in answer to a query, declares that we are no longer al- 
lowed to use the old Standard Time (zone time) in reckoning the obliga- 
tions for which canon 33 allows an option. For, since war time has gone 
into effect, the old time is no longer ‘‘legal’’ within the meaning of canon 
33, and the response of the Code Commission, November 10, 1925. He 
later repeats this assertion (ébid., XLIII [1942], 73 ff.). What is to be 
thought of it? 

I will call the old standard time ‘‘zone time,’’ and the new standard 
time “‘war time’’; for both the time in use before the new law was passed 
(January, 1942), and the new war time introduced by the bill, are legally 
standard time. The effect of the bill was to redefine the standard time 
made legal for the United States by the act of 1918 (as amended), by ad- 
vancing it one hour. We are on standard time at present according to 
the new law—that is why some of the timetables that first came out aftet 
the bill was passed were labelled “‘standard time.’’ But this caused 
confusion and they no longer carry this legend. So to avoid confusion, 
I call the old standard time ‘zone time,’’ and the new standard time 
“war time.”’ 

The Code Commission (November 10, 1925) declared that the option 
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of canon 33 applied to zone time only if it is ega/. In this country zone 
time was in quite common use prior to 1918 (by agreement of railroads, 
etc.), but it was not legal in the sense of being imposed by law for the 
whole United States until Congress passed the act of March 19, 1918 (as 


Jater amended). The effect of this act was to define that the zone time 


was standard time, and compulsory throughout the United States for 
interstate commerce, and various Federal activities. This act, therefore, 
made zone time a legal time for the whole United States, but it did not 
make it the only legal time. The States were free to establish other time 
reckonings for dealing with matters other than interstate transportation 
and the activities mentioned in the Federal Act. The Supreme Court has 
ruled that the Federal Act does not exclude state action governing local 
time in other matters. Hence, when a state passed a daylight-saving law, 
both times were legal in that state, the zone time and the daylight time; 
cf. Arthur Joseph Dubé, The General Principles for the Reckoning of Time in 
Canon Law (Washington: Catholic University of America Press, 1941, 
p- 151). 

But what about the case where there is only the central government, 
¢.g., most European countries, and where this government makes daylight 
time legal, and imposes it? Dubé says that in such a case zone time can 
no longer be used as legal time (op. cit., p. 149). And in a foot-note, after 
citing Cicognani, Cance, Van Hove, and Toso in support of this view, he 
goes on to say: ‘“Maroto (Institutiones, 1, 2. 258, 1, C) is possibly the only 
author who maintained explicitly that the fundamental regional time of 
a country [zone time] could be used throughout the year even when D.S.T. 
was imposed by law. This author, however, wrote before the decision 
of the Pontifical Commission of Interpretation under date of November 
10, 1925. There is no longer any doubt on the matter at present.”’ 

The supposition underlying this argumentation is that a time is not 
legal unless it is obligatory here and now at least with regard to some acts: 
“Legal time is another generic expression and refers to the time that any 
duly constituted government prescribes, at least for one obligation. 
[Citing Michiels and Van Hove.] This government might be either 
Federal, State, or municipal’ (op. cit., p. 145). 

Now, what is the effect of the new Federal Amendment on the zone 
time which was made legal in 1918? The new law simply suspends the 
old one to this extent, that for the duration of the war and six months 
thereafter standard time will no longer be zone time, but it will be one 
hour in advance of zone time. And this is made compulsory for interstate 
commerce, and all the various Federal activities that were enumerated in 
the Act of 1918. Consequently, the effect of the new act is that zone time 
is no longer obligatory, no longer imposed for the whole United States 
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with regard to any activities here and now. Hence the conclusion of these 
authors that zone time is no longer legal in the United States, and there- 
fore cannot be used for reckoning the Eucharistic fast, etc. 

Father Dubé’s excellent study on the reckoning of time appeared 
before this problem arose, but judging by the principles he sets down, he 
would come to that conclusion. Father Donovan goes still farther and 
says, (surprisingly, in view of the Supreme Court Decision cited above) 
that even if there are State laws making the old zone time legal, and which 
have not been repealed, they must nevertheless be considered as supet- 
seded for the duration by the new Federal law. Hence the zone time 
is no longer legal in such states. The work of Father Anglin, The Eu- 
charistic Fast, likewise appeared before the problem arose, but his prin- 
ciples seem to incline toward Father Donovan's solution. For he says 
(op. cit., p. 82): ““Daylight-saving time may not be made use of for the 
observance of the Eucharistic fast in those places where daylight-saving 
time is not adopted as the legal time.’’ It is clear that his meaning here 
is to exclude the use of a time which is not legal. Actually, however, 
there seems to be a slip; for no one wants to follow daylight-saving time 
in the observance of the Eucharistic fast: it would mean stopping eating 
at 12 o'clock midnight by the daylight-saving-clock. What the author 
apparently meant to exclude was the use of standard time, or some time 
slower than daylight time, in case it were not legal. Father Anglin, 
however, does not seem to define what is meant by the word ‘“‘legal.”’ 

It is apparent that the conclusion which would not allow us to use 
zone time at present for the Eucharistic fast is based fundamentally on 
the supposition that no time can be called legal within the meaning of 
the canon (and the response) unless it is here and now imposed by law 
for some acts. But this supposition is very questionable. It is possible 
to take the word “‘legal’’ in a somewhat broader sense, so that we may 
hold that even at the present time there is a sense in which zone time is 
legal throughout the United States, and so usable under the option of the 
canon. 

This country is committed permanently by law to zone time as the fund- 
amental reckoning point. The Act of 1918 is permanent. It is not 
repealed by the present Act, but its effect is superseded for the duration. 
The present time-reckoning therefore, is a tempus legale extraordinarium. 
The fact that it is of a merely emergency character is brought out in the 
Act itself, and still more clearly in the debate in the House of Representa- 
tives that preceeded its passage (cf. Comgressional Record for Jan. 9, 1942, 
p- 212, col. 1; p. 200, col. 3; p. 202, col. 1 and 2). It is made clear, too, 
that there is no intent to make the new time obligatory except for the 
activities specifically mentioned in the bill. The whole tone of the dis- 
cussion seems to me to indicate that in the minds of the legislators the 
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zone time is still being given some sort of recognition. It is the time- 
basis used to calculate the new standard time. It is a fundamental, 
permanent, starting point still recognized by law. It is the reckoning to 
which we are now legally obliged to return once the war is over. 

It is not stretching the word ‘‘legal’’ too far to call zone time in these 
circumstances a legal time. And in deciding the question I think we 
ought to keep in mind that the intent of canon 33 is to give a broad op- 
tion; hence the canon lends itself to a favorable interpretation. 

Furthermore, although Maroto seems to be the only one who explicitly 
permitted the use of zone time when D.S.T. was made legal by the central 
authority, I wonder how many canonists there were who treated the 
matter explicitly. Dubé names a few. But it can well be argued, be- 
cause of the way authors speak in defining ‘extraordinary legal time,”’ 
that they had not treated the matter because they took it for granted that 
the canon was giving an option between zone time (regionale) and extra- 
ordinary time, in those places where zone time was ordinarily the legal 
time. 

In the United States, I believe, we proceeded on the supposition that 
we had such an option. We did not appeal to the peculiar division of 
sovereignty between State and Federal governments, in order to explain 
why we could use zone time after daylight time went into effect. We 
simply took for granted that zone time was the fundamental Jegally recog- 
nized time in this country, and that therefore we could use it. And from 
1918 until 1921, when this same Federal law made D.S.T. legal, no one 
doubted about using the option of the canon. 

This point of view is confirmed by a comment on the 1925 response in 
Periodica (XIV [Bruges: Beyaert, 1926] 179). The question asked was: 
“An ubique terrarum ... tempus vulgo zonarium sequi possit."" The 
commentator, probably Vermeersch, says: “‘Vis quaestionis propositae 
est omnis in verbis ubique terrarum; et haec sola ratio dubitandi esse potuit, 
quod non omnis lex civilis tempus illud in regione sua admiserit’’ (my 
italics). Holland, for instance, had never permitted zone time to be intro- 
duced as legal. The purpose of the response, therefore, seems to have been, 
not to declare that ordinary zone time becomes illegal when extraordinary 
legal time is introduced, but rather that zone time cannot be called legal 
until after it has been once introduced as the ordinary time. 

My conclusion from all this—and six other professors of moral theology 
and canon law concur in it—is that we have solidly probable reasons for 
asserting that the old standard zone time may still be used in reckoning the 
Eucharistic fast. Hence in practice one can eat and drink until one 
o'clock by a clock showing war time. 

Weston College Joun C. Forp, SJ. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Tae Layman’s Catt. By William R. O'Connor. Preface by Jacques 
Maritain. New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 1942. Pp. xix + 247. 
$2.00. 


This book has the satisfactory quality proper to one written in answer 
to a real, and personally felt, problem, by a man competent to furnish an 
answer. In its general formulation, the problem is capital today: What 
is the situation of the layman in the Church, and what is the relation of 
his life and activity, inasmuch as they are specifically lay—and therefore 
directed to secular and temporal ends—to her total mission? When he 
dedicates himself to secular tasks—art, statecraft, the professions, soldier- 
ing, etc.—is he dedicating himself to something apart from the Kingdom 
of God, and therefore not answering a call of God, nor acting in alliance 
with his will, nor employing his baptismal grace of membership in the 
Church? That the question should be raised at all is eloquent testimony 
to the fact that “‘in our day especially a wedge has been driven between 
the natural and supernatural, the spiritual and temporal’’ (p. 76). Father 
O’Connor’s book will help to heal those shattered unities. In fact, its 
finest pages (especially pp. 72-81, 124-28, 198-207) are those inspired by 
his profoundly Catholic intuition of that unity of nature and grace which 
is the basic meaning of Christ: “‘It was human /ife that Christ came to 
regenerate and save, and He saved it completely and entirely, in its present 
stage as well as for the future’’ (p. 210). This is the Gospel, the 
good news. 

The book has a particular starting-point: the case of the seminarian 
who leaves the seminary, discouraged that he ‘‘has no vocation.” 
Against that falsely narrow view the first chapter asserts that ‘‘no one is 
without a definite call of some kind from the Lord’’ (p. 18). The next 
two chapters are an impressive demonstration from Scripture of the 
reality and diversity of the layman's call. Chapter Four (‘“The Analogy 
of Sanctity’’) specifies the object of the call: it is to sanctity. By clearly 
distinguishing the universal Christian obligation of sanctity from the 
particular ‘‘counsels of perfection,’’ the way is opened to enforce the high 
seriousness of the concept of sanctity in its application to the lay life, and 
to point out its all embracing exigencies: ‘‘A Christian is called to super- 
naturalize the whole secular order by doing full justice to all the require- 
ments of human existence’’ (p. 79). 

Chapter Five starts the discussion of the manner of God's calling by 
outlining the pertinent doctrines: providence, predestination, nature, 
gtace. Chapter Six is climactic in this part: it developes Lahitton’s 
doctrine on priestly vocation, and applies it brilliantly to lay vocations, 
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on the principle that ‘‘as far as the subject is concerned, all vocations will 
be found to be a providential meeting of a suitably disposed nature with 
right opportunities for doing some good’’ (p. 118). This chapter is 
highly illuminating and will be of enormous practical help. 

The next two chapters deal with ‘‘Particular Vocations’’; eleven lay 
states and occupations are studied, to ‘‘see how each in its own way is 
a vocation and means of salvation’ (p. 128). This section is practical, 
interesting, filled with wisdom and breadth of view. But somehow it 
falls short. Perhaps the reason is simply that these sketches should have 
been written by lay persons, who could see the various patterns of life 
from within. 

The ensuing chapter is largely devoted to the universal Christian call 
to be an agent of peace in all spheres of the world’s life, based on an ex- 
ploitation of St. Thomas’ concept of the Mystical Body. (The author 
prefers to determine the extension of the Mystical Body from the view- 
point of Christ's capital role with respect to all humanity, thus relinquish- 
ing Paul’s viewpoint, which is that of the native exigences of the analogy 
itself, the Body of Christ; from the latter viewpoint only those who are 
“embodied,”’ ‘‘organized"’ in Christ constitute His Body.) The develop- 
ment is forceful; but perhaps the resources of the doctrine would have 
been more fully utilized by emphasizing it as the basis of that all-im- 
portant sense of Christian solidarity, which is the zealous layman's 
safeguard against his greatest temptation—to a sense of isolation in the 
face of a disordered and hostile world. The concluding chapter sums 
up the whole argument. 

It is true that an entirely complete development of the layman's call 
would include two further points: first, an appeal to the call latent in the 
intrinsic dynamism of the grace of Baptism and Confirmation; and 
secondly, an exact exposition of the papal call, addressed to all, to be 
the ‘‘pontifex’’ between the temporal and the spiritual—the prophetic, 
priestly, and kingly instrument of the Reign of Christ in human society— 
by membership in Catholic Action (the organization—it is not simply an 
““idea’’—which is about as much misunderstood as it is talked about). 
But these two ideas lay outside Father O’Connor’s legitimately adopted 
perspectives. 

When Father O'Connor says: “This is the layman’s world; he has 
made it, and he must save it, if he is to survive at all’’ (p. 227), he is al- 
locating a tremendous responsibility. But his whole book, by making 
the layman reflect on the divine power that is his by reason of his call, will 
generate the confidence to accept the responsibility. Moreover, one 
should like to see the book read extensively by priests; they need con- 
fidence in the laity, an intimate sense of alliance with them, and sym- 
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pathy with their aspirations, which often soar higher than many of us 
realize. In fact, the book will be generally valuable. In it the talents 
of the theologian and the insight of the humanist are put at the service 
of a genuinely pastoral heart. 

Woodstock College Joun Courtney Murray, S.J. 


Goopv Works AND PREDESTINATION ACCORDING TO THomas oF STRASs- 
BuRG. By Joseph L. Shannon, O.S.A. Westminster, Maryland: The 
Newman Book Shop, 1942. Pp. iv + 144. 


Mention of the Augustinian School brings to the mind of the average 
theologian Giles of Rome, Gregory of Rimini, Berti, Bellelli, Noris—all 
current names in theological manuals. Few, perhaps, would think of 
Thomas of Strassburg. For this reason the Introduction to the present 
work is a contribution to English readers; its twenty-two pages give an 
account of the life, the works, and the doctrine of this ‘‘outstanding figure 
in the first half of the fourteenth century.’ He was a loyal Augustinian, 
but he did not hesitate to differ radically from Giles of Rome, and from 
St. Thomas Aquinas, too. With regard to the subject of his own inquiry, 
Father Shannon says: ‘“Thomas of Strassburg states clearly and concisely 
his opposition to St. Thomas Aquinas and to Giles of Rome in the matter 
of predestination. It has been deemed worthy of study to investigate this 
divergence. The object in view is to examine carefully the doctrine of 
predestination as expounded by Thomas of Strassburg, contrasting it with 
the teaching of Giles of Rome on the same matter, thus bringing to light 
an additional interpretation of the doctrine of both St. Thomas and Giles. 
It is clear that the present dissertation is not intended as a profound study 
of St. Thomas or of Giles. It does attempt to give Thomas of Strassburg’s 
interpretation of their teaching, and at the same time to demonstrate the 
existence and nature of an unusual trend of thought in one of the foremost 
doctors of the Augustinian school’’ (p. 25). We think the author has 
succeeded in his undertaking. 

The book is a yood example of thesis-work, in plan and method. Ante- 
cedent to the main argument certain other topics are usefully discussed. 
For instance, a consideration of the moral capacities of fallen man shows 
(quite clearly, we think) that Thomas, while differing only in accidentals 
from Giles, does not think exactly along the lines of the later Augus- 
tinians, and thus the view seems well founded that he is closer in thought 
to Giles, than (for example) Noris and Berti, who profess to follow Giles. 
Also discussed are the gratuity of grace (pp. 48 ff.), free will (pp. 60 ff.), 
divine foreknowledge (pp. 68 ff.). These discussions are later appealed 
to, in order to clarify Thomas’ theory of predestination. 
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The precise point of the thesis is ‘‘to determine precisely what, if any, 
is the cause of predestination”’ (p. 83). The mind of Thomas of Strassburg 
on the question is expressed with ‘‘almost excessive brevity of statement 
and lack of explanation”’; it is therefore a fit subject for research. 

Father Shannon deals, first, with the salvific will, and shows that 
Thomas discards the view of the ancient Thomists as to the term of its 
cessation; Thomas holds that this term is the final state of man at death, 
foreseen from eternity. Consequently, he logically denies negative 
antecedent reprobation. Moreover, he clearly and definitely assigns as 
the cause of reprobation in adults their own actual and personal sin 
(p. 86). Because of his ‘‘preoccupation to expound and defend the 
attribute of divine justice,’’ Thomas treats of reprobation before treating 
of predestination. 

Father Shannon shows at some length that Thomas understands the 
general notion of predestination in the same sense as the Schoolmen 
of his time. Like them, moreover, in seeking its cause or motive (in a 
wide sense) he deals with praedestinatio complete sumpta, and not, as later 
theologians, praecisive ad gloriam. Then, after setting forth the doctrine 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, as well as that of Giles of Rome, Father Shannon 
proves by explicit quotation that Thomas of Strassburg differs from both 
of them (pp. 107-117) in assigning as this cause ‘God's foreknowledge of 
man’s use of free will’’ (p. 120). Unlike them, he does not simply state 
that ‘‘God wills it,’’ for ‘‘there must needs be a reason for this choice, and 
that not without regard to man’s free will’’ (p. 102). To defend this 
point Thomas gives his lengthy discussion of reprobation, and finally 
states: ‘*. . . since reprobation and predestination are opposed to each 
other even in their causes, therefore the cause of predestination is to be 
found in man’s good use of his free will’’ (p. 120). 

Father Shannon saves Thomas from the charge of Semi-Pelagianism 
by recalling his insistence on the gratuity of grace in relation to good 
works, and by pointing out the strange doctrine on free will which 
Thomas defends in common with Giles. This doctrine sees in free con- 
sent ‘‘not an act of the will but rather a desisting from acting, a permitting 
oneself to be drawn to one of two alternatives simply by not resisting that 
attraction’ (p. 130). Consequently, Thomas’ ‘‘good use of free will’’ 
would seem to be our co-operation with grace. But, in the last analysis, 
how this ratio praedestinationis (which Thomas reduces to something like a 
meritum aliquo modo de congruo) is connected with predestination—whether 
negatively or positively, we are not told. The reason, Father Shannon 
says, is that Thomas’ teaching ‘‘is ambiguous and vague’’ (p. 134). 

We agree that Thomas’ theory is both ‘‘independent’’ and ‘‘interest- 
ing.’’ It is likewise clear that his solution is hampered by the lack of 
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necessary distinctions. Perhaps his resultant obscurity is the reason for 
the “‘little impression in this matter of predestination he left on the 
Augustinian School of the fourteenth century.”’ At all events, Father 
Shannon's reconstruction of his thought is scientifically done, and 
valuable. 

St. Mary's College E. J. Wuisensere, S.J. 


Jesus iv THe Licur or History. By A. T. Olmstead. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1942. Pp. xiv + 317. $2.75. 


In his Preface Dr. Olmstead says that in this book, ‘‘at long last, Jesus 
makes his own appearance in the full light of history.’’ Perhaps the 
best review of the book would be simply to set forth the details of this 
““appearance,’’ summarizing the conclusions of the author with regard to 
the chronology of Jesus’ life, His character and work; and then indicating 
the mode in which the author uses the historical sources. 

Jesus was born in 20 B.C., one of the seven children, five sons and two 
daughters, of Joseph and Mary. He was baptized by John around Decem- 
ber 1, 28 A.D. On this occasion he became conscious for the first time 
of his mission from God. On December 8, 28, he was ejected from the 
synagogue at Nazareth; thence he went to Capharnaum, which thereafter 
was his headquarters. At the Pasch of 29 (April 18), he cleansed the 
Temple in Jerusalem, attracted the attention—puzzled and hostile—of 
the hierarchy, and gained a recruit from among the Pharisees, Nicodemus, 
““who is one witness to the feeling of solidarity’’ which was manifested 
again and again between Jesus and the Pharisees. After a brief journey 
in northern Judea, and through Samaria, Jesus returns to Capharnaum. 
The day following the multiplication of the loaves marked his last ap- 
pearance to preach in the synagogue. 

After a journey through Phoenicia to Caesarea Philippi, the scene of 
Peter's confession, and to Mount Hermon, the site of the Transfiguration, 
Jesus is found (October 13, 29) in Jerusalem, arguing about the observance 
of the sabbath. On December 21, 29, he is again in Jerusalem. He 
evades the issue put in the query: “‘If you are the Messiah, tell us plainly’; 
but the Jews tried to stone him ‘‘on the pretense that he claimed to be 
Messiah.’ On April 7, 30, in his fiftieth year, he was crucified by the 
Jewish hierarchy and the Romans. 

In his own consciousness Jesus felt himself to be a prophet, charged with 
announcing God's will to sinful man. He perfected man’s knowledge 
of God by his revelation of God as a loving Father, merciful, even-handed, 
provident. He perfected man’s knowledge of man by extending the con- 
cept of ‘‘neighbor’’ to include all, even the most alien and naturally 
hated (to the Jew, the Samaritans). He was himself an orthodox Jew; 
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and among the sects of his time he was ‘‘most in sympathy with Pharisaic 
doctrine.” In fact, ‘‘the true greatness of Jesus is to be sought in what 
he added to Pharisaiclaw.’’ Vulgar misconceptions of an enmity between 
Jesus and the Pharisees are easily cleared up by a careful distinction of 
the Pharisees from the Scribes. The author emphasizes such statements 
as these: ‘“The Scribes of Jesus’ time were not teachers’’; ‘‘all the Scribes 
were dependents of the high-priests’’; ‘‘they [the Scribes] were all mem- 
bers of the Sadducean sect.’’ Yet discrepancies from this view creep in; 
¢.g., he to whom Jesus said, ‘You are not far from the Kingdom of God”’ 
(Matt. 12:13), was a Scribe, ‘‘evidently of the Pharisaic party”’; or again: 
“Jesus’ auditors were struck with astonishment that he taught by his 
own authority, and not like the Scribes to whom they were accustomed.” 
To support this thesis of the solidarity between Jesus and the Pharisees, 
Dr. Olmstead is constrained to alter textual readings: e.g., in John 9:13, 
the ordinary reading, ‘‘Pharisees,’’ is changed to ‘‘high-priests’’ (cf. p. 
153); yet Merk does not even record a variant for the verse. 

Dr. Olmstead considers our Gospel texts as compilations of credible 
primitive writings and long insertions by later propagandizing Christians. 
The true history of Jesus appears only after the historian has unwound 
and discarded the later accretions. To be disregarded are all those texts 
which attribute to Jesus claims of Messiahship and divine sonship: e.g., 
John 8 (except v. 57, which bases the calculations of Jesus’ age); John 
5:18-47; 14-18; Luke 1-3; etc.; also all eschatological discourses. The 
principle of this critique is the deforming influence of ecclesiastical faith. 
Curiously, in one criticism of Luke, Dr. Olmstead misses a point in Greek. 
In a footnote (p. 233) on the words, “‘I find in him no crime’ (John 18:38), 
he remarks: ‘‘In Luke 23:4, Pilate’s denial of crime is watered down to 
‘fault,’ which is meaningless in the mouth of a Roman official.’ Now, 
the Greek text of Luke 23:4 reads atrwv, which Dr. Olmstead translates 
as ‘‘fault’’; the Greek text of John 18:38 reads airiay, which Dr. Olm- 
stead translates as ‘‘crime.’’ The fact is that atrws and airia are 
reckoned as synonyms (cf. Zorell, Novi Testamenti Lexicon Graecum, s.v.). 
As if in testimony to the fact, Dr. Olmstead himself on the next pages 
translates atrwov in Luke 23:14 by the word ‘‘crime.”’ 

In his treatment of miracles Dr. Olmstead is usually non-committal 
and hurried. But he does essay a few explanations: e.g., ‘‘the phenomena 
of present-day mental healing may suggest the process’’ by which Jesus 
healed the disease superstitiously regarded as demoniacal possession; or 
again, ‘examples of sudden release from fever, followed by intense ac- 
tivity, have been witnessed by the author in the Near East’’ (apropos 
of Mark 1:29-31). Moreover, he says, revealingly: ‘“Were not this 
[the cure of the blind man in John 9] an account of a miraculous healing, 
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we should have no hestitation in accepting it as completely authentic. . 
Science tells us categorically that no man born blind from birth ever re- 
covered his sight through a miracle. We moderns accept the dictum.” 

For the informed readers of this periodical, criticism of this portrait 
of the life of Jesus is doubtless superfluous. The problem of its disproof 
centers about the modern categories of thought—so very categorical— 
whose antecedent acceptance formed the screen through which filtered 
only a few of the lights necessary for the vision of Jesus in His true his- 
torical reality. 

Loyola College, Baltimore W. V. Heruiay, S,J. 


A History or Earty Caristian Literature. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. xiii + 324. $2.50. 


Dr. Goodspeed’s scholarly work traces the rise of early Christian 
literature from its beginnings in Paul and the Evangelists down to the 
Council of Nicaea in 325 A.D. The earlier literature is grouped ‘‘accord- 
ing to type as letters, revelations, gospels and acts, with the individual 
works arranged chronologically within the several groups’’ (p. 7). 
But because, once the “‘more conscious literary movement’’ began, many 
a writer worked in three or four types, ¢.g., apology, exegesis, dogma, 
and consequently ‘‘would under such a treatment have to be taken up overt 
and over again,"’ it was ‘‘preferable to present the work of each of these 
many-sided individuals as a unit in relation to his times and problems” 
(pp. 7-8). Thus Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Hippoly- 
tus, and Origen. With this aim and method ever in view, Dr. Goodspeed 
has given us a summary of pre-Nicene letters that captivates the mind 
with its mantle of scholarship ever so gracefully worn, the imagination 
with its pen-pictures of men and movements in their environment, the 
eye with an attractiveness of format and an accuracy of printing close to 
perfection. 

Hearteningly many are the points to be commended. The author con- 
siders the New Testament as ‘‘the source of a whole range of literary 
movements’’ (p. vii); he presents most persuasively the agencies responsi- 
ble for the rise of the various literary types; he discusses interestingly such 
new discoveries as the Greek text (1940) of Melito On the Passion (pp. 
184-187); rounds up the manuscripts of various works; exhibits a mastery 
of pithy summary; and closes with a list of ‘‘the lost books of early 
Christian Literature,"’ a select bibliography to accompany the chapters, 
a chronology, and a splendid index. 

Dr. Goodspeed hints (p. 9) that reference to his Introduction to the New 
Testament is essential if the reader is to grasp the genetic relations he 
presents between particular New Testament books and the first century 
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of non-scriptural Christian literary activity. From this Introduction and 
from echoes in the present work, the reader will gather that: 

1) Matthew was written by someone called Matthew; Luke-Acts is a 
two-volume work written about 90 A.D.; John is a composition of John 
the Elder, c. 110. 

2) Ephesians was written by the collector of the Pauline letters (per- 
haps Onesimus), as an introduction to the corpus, a little after 90; Hebrews, 
composed c. 95, is of unknown authorship; Timothy and Titus comprise a 
corpus, the authorship of which (c. 150) remains a mystery. 

3) 1 Peter is a document of the Roman church, c. 95; 2 Peter, likewise of 
Roman origin, was written about the middle of the second century; 
James and Jude, works of Greek Christian teachers, belong to the early 
second century. 

4) The three Epistles of John are effusions of John the Elder, writing 
about 110; the Apocalypse is the work of the prophet John of Ephesus. 

This frame of reference makes intelligible, though not acceptable, such 
tenets as that ‘‘many Christian books not included in the New Testament 
ate really older than some of those that found a place in it’’ (p. 9); that 
“some of the apologies are earlier than the latest books of the New 
Testament’ (p. 6); that 1 Clement is a ‘‘sidepiece’’ to z Peter (p. 6), both 
due to Hebrews having called upon the Roman church, ‘‘in view of its 
noble behavior in Nero’s persecution’’ (p. 12), and by reason of its age, 
to take the lead in teaching other churches; that Timothy and Titus ‘‘were 
clearly intended in part to repudiate Marcion’s views and so make Paul's 
genuine letters more acceptable to the churches’’ (p. 155). This, and 
much more in a similar vein, that renders a large section of Dr. Good- 
speed’s work scientifically unacceptable, obviously finds its root difficulty 
not in patristic, but in biblical science. 

It is, moreover, the present reviewer's conviction that the author 
minimizes unduly the knowledge of the four Gospels before the ‘‘Fourfold 
Gospel Collection’’ (in 115-120, according to Goodspeed). For him, in 
the second quarter of the second century ‘‘no one had yet come to think of 
the gospels as Scripture, like the Law and the Prophets, and so not to be 
tampered with’’ (p. 78). It was Marcion ‘‘who proposed a Christian 
scripture that should include . . . Paul’’ (p. 157). 

In the eyes of Dr. Goodspeed, the idea of a world-wide organization of 
Christianity saw its seed-time in the mind of Marcion (p. 157), was 
watered by the rise of the sects in the second century (p. 111), and blos- 
somed in the age of Irenaeus (p. 193). The Roman claim of primacy 
“began with Victor (t198), progressed under Calixtus, who claimed the 
‘power of the keys,’ and reached a peak under Stephen (A.D. 254-57), 
who professed to occupy the ‘chair of St. Peter’ ’’ (p. 118). Nor was it 
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until a half-century after Ignatius that the threefold ministry, so prom- 
inent in his writings, ‘‘became standard Christian usage’’ (p. 21). Clearly, 
to attempt to mete out justice to such claims within the space of a brief 
review, would be impossible. 

In view of the author's twoscore years of service in biblical and patristic 
Greek at Chicago, his attitude towards several vexing literary problems 
of the age deserves consideration. Anent the perplexing Didache-Barnabas 
relationship, he offers four stages: (1) A little manual of Christian be- 
havior, the Teaching of the Apostles, at Antioch, early second century; (2) 
Letter of Barnabas (i.c., cc. 1-17), atound Alexandria, c. 130-131; (3) 
Barnabas enlarged by the addition of the substance of the Teaching, c. 
150-175; (4) The Teaching expanded, by the addition of some rules for 
church life, into the Didache of Bryennius, about the same time (p. 33). 
To his mind, the Shepherd of Hermas was written A.D. 95-100 (p. 47); 
Antoninus Pius, not Hadrian, is the addressee of Aristides’ Apology (pp. 
135-136); Apology II of Justin is really an appendix to the first, ‘‘and was 
probably added to a second edition of it, a few years later’’ (p. 143); the 
Octavius of Minucius Felix is probably a good 40 years later than the 
Apology of Tertullian (p. 225); and the Letter to Diognetus seems to belong 
to the third century (p. 148). 

The individual chapters on the great names from Irenaeus to Origen 
merit special mention. Certain of the sketches, however, e.g., that of 
Origen, lack the doctrinal survey which even a literary history cannot 
afford to neglect, and which would match the author’s unfailing interest 
in each writer's New Testament. Surely the chapter on Irenaeus (pp. 
193-198) would gain from at least a mention of the ‘‘potentiorem prin- 
cipalitatem’’ of the Roman church and its bearing on the primacy; of 
Irenaeus’ Christology; of his doctrine on original sin; of ecclesiastical 
tradition as a constitutive element of the canonicity of Scripture. 

And yet, having made all the necessary reserves, it must be admitted 
that Dr. Goodspeed has made a valuable contribution. It is much to be 
desired that a similar book be done for the average English reader, ac- 
cording to Catholic standards of scholarship. 

Auriesville, N.Y. Water J. Burcuarpt, S.J. 


Tue Carist or THE Aczs. By Rev. Frank G. Beardsley, Ph.D. New 
York: American Tract Society, 1941. Pp. 336. $1.50. 


The aim of this book is ‘‘to gather the scattered threads of history 
which have a bearing upon the making of Christianity and its influence 
in the world, and to show how they substantiate the claim of Christianity 
to be of divine origin."’ This laudable task Dr. Beardsley attempts in 
four books: the first presents a survey of those phases of the ancient 
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Hebrew, Greek, and Roman world that prepared the way for Christianity; 
the second sketches the triumph of Christianity from the birth of Christ 
to the Crusades; the third reviews the expansion of Christianity from the 
Crusades to the nineteenth century; while the fourth attempts to estimate 
the effects of Christ’s teachings upon the individual, the home, society, 
and the State. 

Two features of the book deserve praise:the author's personal profession 
of faith in the Divinity of Christ, and his admirable survey of the praepara- 
tio evangelica. But the moment we pass on to the Third Book, Dr. Beards- 
ley makes us unmistakably aware of the serious limitations that cramp 
both his religious outlook and his historical understanding. How serious 
these limitations are one may gather from the passage (p. 173.) wherein he 
tells us that, the mediaeval Church having become more and more corrupt, 
“The worship of Christ was greatly neglected, relics were venerated, the 
Eucharist from being a symbol had been transformed into a miracle . . . 
the celibacy of the priesthood was enforced to the great detriment of 
morals, penance for sin was substituted for repentance, and indulgences 
for sin were offered to offenders.’’ Surely, this sounds more like the 
language of a ‘“‘Know-Nothing’’ preacher than that of an informed 
scholar. 

As the Crusades tail off to an inglorious end, Dr. Beardsley sees the 
dawn of a new age of which Wyclif, Huss, Savonarola, the Lollards, and 
the German humanists are the prophets. They prepared the hour for 
decisive action, and when that came, Martin Luther, ‘‘great man that he 
was,”’ struck the blow ‘‘which was destined to smite the shackles of 
ecclesiasticism from Europe and usher in a new age, the age of religious 
freedom.’’ Luther, too, by affirming the ‘‘three great principles’’ of 
justification by faith, the authority of the Scriptures, and the right of 
private judgment, ‘‘waged his great battle for human freedom.’’ After 
Luther, the spread of Christianity becomes the labor almost exclusively of 
Protestant sects and societies. Save for a hasty mention of Jesuit missions 
in Japan, the Sisters of Charity, and Father Matthew, the Catholic Church 
and all its works completely vanish from Dr. Beardsley’s historical 
horizon. Is this serious history? 

In evaluating the ‘‘Fruits of Christianity’’ in private and social life, 
Dr. Beardsley has many true things to say. Summarily: ‘‘All that is 
noblest, highest and best in modern life and history, finds its roots in the 
teachings of Jesus.’’ That is true. But there remains a vast field of 
Christian life which seems to lie beyond our author’s ken—the world of 
supernatural grace, sacramentally mediated, and its fruits of sanctity, 
which display to the world the dwelling-place of the Christ of the Ages. 

Moreover, there is another large fact of Christian history which Dr. 
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Beardsley seems to have blinked, though it is perfectly relevant to his 
theme. Undertaking to answer the question, ‘‘What has Christianity 
accomplished?’ (pp. 245 ff.), and publishing his answer in the tragic 
year 1941, when the world in general and America in particular is in a 
state of moral chaos, and Christ’s teachings are so largely excluded from 
public and private life, Dr. Beardsley should have attempted some ex- 
planation why the modern world has derived so little profit from Luther's 
“battle for human freedom"’ and his followers’ preaching of his liberating 
principles, that it has gradually deteriorated to the point of barbarism, 
savagery, and slavery. The fact is terribly challenging to any exponent 
of the Christian tradition. 

Useful in furnishing an answer would be Christopher Dawson’s latest 
book, The Judgment of the Nations (Sheed and Ward, 1942), particularly 
the chapter on ““The Religious Origins of European Disunity.’’ Mr. 
Dawson's sane and reasoned appraisal of the cultural consequences of what 
Dr. Beardsley is pleased to call the sixteenth century escape from the 
shackles of ecclesiasticism might lead to a revision of judgment on its 
unmixed beneficence. And Mr. Dawson is a historian of culture gifted 
with extraordinary erudition, competence, and insight. 

Dr. Beardsley’s book unfortunately exhibits none of the marks of 
scholarship. 

Fordham University Demetrius Zema, S.J. 


Tue Looic or Beuizr. By D. Elton Trueblood. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1942. Pp. 327. $2.50. 


There is a warmth and vitality in this book which its title would 
hardly lead one to expect. Stanford’s Professor of the Philosophy of 
Religion has written it thoughtfully, with extreme clarity, and with an 
admirable maturity of feeling. Its theme is the reasonableness of man’s 
belief in a personal God, and in more than one way the book is worthy of 
the surpassing importance of its theme. 

This is not to say that Dr. Trueblood has given us a complete and 
adequate Logic of Belief. His work, despite its many excellences, is far 
from meeting the full demands of its problem. But it is a step in the right 
direction and it isa long step. A philosopher of the modern philosophers, 
the author has employed the exact technique of modern science to vindi- 
cate for man’s belief in the objective existence of a personal God a certainty 
superior to any found in the natural sciences themselves. It would be 
difficult to surpass the author's calm, dispassionate, and merciless demoli- 
tion of the Naturalist theory of the world. 

Excellent as is the presentation of the case for Theism, the objections 
to belief in God are dealt with more excellently still. The author gives 
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their full force to the problems which arise from the theory of natural 
selection, the theory of wish-thinking, the fact of natural law in the 
physical world and of evil in the moral world, and brings to their solution 
a most admirable sanity and insight. 

A modified agnosticism, sometimes emerging into explicitness and at 
other times disappearing entirely, is one of this book’s inadequacies. In 
the epistomological part of his work the author shackles himself with 
the principle that absolute certainty is impossible to man in his knowl- 
edge of matters of fact. Only about the relations of ideas can man have 
complete certainty. It seems strange to hear a man, who can write such 
a book as this, saying that he is not completely certain of the truth of his 
own existence! Happily, in his major chapters the author carries this 
constraint very lightly. He manifests his own complete assurance of 
the objectivity of truth, which is in itself a complexus of all ‘‘matters of 
fact.’’ Indeed, one sometimes wonders how much of this agnosticism is 
academic or a matter of terminologies. Certainly the author gives 
evidence of the same crystal-clear ‘‘intuitions of existence’’ which are the 
common man’s shield against genuine agnosticism. 

It is to be regretted that the author, in tracing the history of Israel, 
has constructed its outline on a plan which was originally aprioristic and 
already gives signs of crumbling under the impact of archeological evi- 
dence. A more surprising defect in his explanation of ‘‘the amazing 
respect felt for Jesus of Nazareth all over the world and for so many 
centuries.’” In explaining that ‘‘respect’’ as differing only in degree from 
the authority attributed to other religious leaders through the centuries 
the author lapses for once into shallowness. He seems totally unaware 
that respect for Jesus of Nazareth, during most of the Christian era, was 
inseparable from belief that He was God incarnate; and that even to-day 
more than two-thirds of those who call themselves Christians base their 
respect for Jesus on that same belief. 

A special service of this work is its exposure of the ‘‘sheer delusion’’ of 
the modern claim to be independent of the motive of authority in ac- 
cepting truth. No age has ever relied more on its prophets, intellectual 
or scientific, than our own. This gives particular point to the author's 
defence of the place of this motive in the acquisition of religious knowl- 
edge. 

But closely allied to this is a failure on the author's part to realize the 
chasm of difference between a revealed and a non-revealed religion. ‘“The 
difference between natural and revealed religion is slight,’ he writes. 
Much more in keeping with the truth are his own words in a recent article: 
“The question whether religion is a matter of revelation, as it claims to be, 
is precisely the one which requires vigorous and reverent exploration”’ 
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(“*The Place of Theology in a University,’’ Religion in Life, XI [1942], 519). 
If such a vigorous and reverent exploration should arrive at the fact of 
a direct communication of religious knowledge by God to man, then the 
author's presentation of the place of authority in motivating belief 
becomes much more meaningful. The highest logic of belief would then 
be simple reliance upon the authority of God. . 

These are grave shortcomings, but they should not obscure the excellent 
service which the present book renders to our bewildered generation. 
The first step in a complete return to genuine Christianity must be a return 
to God and The Logic of Belief is a brilliant light upon that first step of the 
journey. 

Woodstock College Josepx Buvert, S.J. 


Tae First Aursorizep ENGuish Bistz AND THE CRANMER PREFACE. 
By Harold R. Willoughby. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. 
Pp. 49, Appendix. 

A brief but interesting monograph which gives some historical side- 
lights with respect to the seven editions of the folio Great Bible of 
1539-41. Following upon a short introductory chapter, the author 
discusses the typography of the editions, and also narrates the editorial 
difficulties of the three men mainly responsible for the printing, Francois 
Regnault, Richard Grafton, and Edward Whitchurch. In a footnote, 
page 4, mention is made of the famous capital-letter series to be found in 
Matthew Bible of 1537: RG, EW, (for the two editors last named 
above), HR (Henricus Rex), IR (loannes Rogers), WT (William Tyn- 
dale); nothing is said of the probability that IR may be for Jane the 
Queen (Ioanna Regina), a more likely probability because of Rogers’ 
effort to remain hidden. A second chapter describes and discusses the 
Holbein title-page woodcut; the author favors the art critics over the 
bibliophiles and holds that the drawing is not a genuine Holbein. A 
facsimile of the woodcut is included in the monograph, as is the Cranmer 
Preface, which is discussed briefly in a third chapter. A fourth and final 
chapter is devoted to the revisions of the Great Bible by the famous Myles 
Coverdale. For all its brevity, the monograph offers a pleasing fullness 


on the topics treated. 
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Notice To SuBscRiBERS 


Our supply of February and May issues of both 1941 and 1942 has been 
exhausted. If any of our subscribers have finished with their copies and 
would send them to us, we would be glad to forward them to the many 
who have requested copies of these issues. A proper refund will be made. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Nore.—Correspondence is invited on the subject of co-operation be- 
tween Catholics and now-Catholics. The editorial board is not responsi- 
ble for views expressed. —Enrror. 


To THE Eprror: 

Your plan to open your pages to a discussion of interdenominational 
co-operation, inaugurated with the excellent presentations of the problem 
by Fathers LaFarge, S.J., and Murray, S.J., in the September issue, is 
indeed most opportune. The question as to the manner and the measure 
in which Catholics can lawfully associate and collaborate with persons 
of other denominations is of vital importance today, particularly in 
America. 

. . . [should like to comment briefly on some statements of Mr. Carlton 
J. Hayes, quoted by Father LaFarge (pp. 325, 326). Mr. Hayes says: 
“We should be alert to maintain a cultural and religious pluralism. . . . 
Here in the United States we differ about religion. I thank God we do, 
erc.”” 

While it may be possible to justify such statements by interpreting them 
from the aspect of the subjective good faith of non-Catholics, they are 
certainly opposed to fundamental Catholic teaching when taken in their 
objective sense—the sense in which the average reader or hearer would 
understand them. In effect, Mr. Hayes says: ““We should strive to keep 
some people outside the Catholic Church. I thank God that there are 
men and women who reject the one true religion of Jesus Christ.”’ 

Mr. Hayes is further quoted as saying that our task is ‘‘to make Jews 
better Jews and Protestants better Protestants.’’ Such an objective is 
very different from that expressed by the Catholic Church in the liturgy 
of Good Friday, when she prays for heretics: ‘‘Almighty and eternal God, 
who savest all and wilt have none to perish, look down on the souls that 
are seduced by the deceit of the devil, that the hearts of those who err, 
having laid aside all heretical malice, may repent and return to the unity 
of thy truth.” And for Jews: ‘‘Hear our prayers which we pour forth 
for the blindness of this people, that by acknowledging the light of thy 
truth, which is Christ, they may be brought out of their darkness.”’ 
And evidently, the desire of ‘‘religious pluralism’’ is incompatible with 
the ardent wish of Him who prayed: “*. . . that all may be one’’ (John 
17:21). 

We might be able to express the wish ‘that Protestants may become bet- 
ter Protestants and Jews better Jews’’—which means, in the words of Mr. 
Hayes, that they become “‘more informed and more practicing’’—in the 
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sease that this is the lesser of two evils, when compared to the rejection of 
all religion. But if this is what we mean, we should clearly say so, and 
not lead both Catholics and non-Catholics astray by unqualified and 
ambiguous statements. If we undertake to explain to a group of Pro- 
testants and Jews our attitude toward them from a religious standpoint, 
we should not hesitate to assert very explicitly that we believe them to 
be in error, and that our primary desire and objective in their regard is 
that they become Catholics. 

By all means, let us apply in full measure the principles of Christian 
charity toward those who differ from us in religious relief. But let us 
mever compromise on the basic Catholic doctrine that there is only one 
true religion, which by the law of God all are obliged to accept, the 
Catholic religion. 

Francis J. Conngwi, C.SS.R. 
Hoty Repgemer CoLiece 
Wasuincton, D. C. 


To THe Eprror: 

. . for seven or eight years the problems of disunity in Christendom 
have occupied my thoughts, primarily the religious aspects. In the 
course of these years I have myself been brought into the Catholic Unity 
of the Church. 

My first point concerns the placing of the problem of intercredal co- 
operation in its full context. Christian co-operation cannot be isolated 
from Christian reunion. They are, of course, two problems, with 
specifically different ends: in the one case, temporal—the good estate 
of society; in the other case, supernatural—the ultimate reintegration of 
the fragmentary Christianities, created in the eleventh and sixteenth 
centuries, into the one sacramental whole, the Church of God. Never- 
theless, these problems are hierarchically ordered one to the other. They 
are, therefore, distinguishable and even susceptible of independent treat- 
ment, but they are not separable. . . . We must see to it that the solutions 
sought for the problems found in the natural order be of such a nature as 
to further the solutions of the cognate problems in the supernatural order, 
so that our efforts in this field will be a perfect whole, that is, fully 
Catholic. 

My second point concerns work for conversions, and with it is closely 
connected a third, on ‘‘pluralism’’; together they should clarify the 
foregoing. 

Most frequently we envisage convert work as aimed more or less 
directly at penetrating from without the individual non-Catholic’s most 
often semi-defensive mind. It is a work without that co-operation on 
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his part which would prepare for a larger success, the reunion of Christen- 
dom; for, even when by these means many are converted, the sect they 
have left remains, thus helping very little—and rather, hindering at 
times—the restoration of unity to Christendom; for, psychologically, 
the gulf is widened between the Church and the sect from which the 
convert came. 

Not that such work is by any means mistaken. Every accession to the 
Church is of individual persons, moved by the Holy Ghost (I speak par- 
ticularly of the amorphous Protestant bodies; with the Orthodox there is 
also the possibility of corporate return). But I do say that there is room 
for, and grave need of, an apostolate for the unity of all Christians, in 
which all Christians—Catholic, or of whatever sect—may play their 
part, thus bringing all to pray, hope, and work for the visible unity of all 
Christians. Moreover, the propagators of this apostolate in every sect 
must realize that their most effective prayer is personal holiness, and an 
ever deeper faithfulness to the best in their several traditions. 

Such an apostolate, then, would be strictly pluralistic, yet not as an 
ultimate ideal. The ultimate ideal before all is unity, as our Lord desires 
it. But the ideal would be provisionally pluralistic, that is, so long as 
Christian sects remained outside that unity. This is by way of an ad- 
dendum to Ambassador Hayes’ admirable emphasis on pluralism (cited 
by Father LaFarge). But we should carefully note that he speaks of a 
cultural and religious pluralism. The former is permanently with us in 
this world . . .; the latter is a pis aller. In fact, we have always had 
religious pluralism in this country, nor have Catholics always been un- 
touched by the dangers inherent in it, among which certainly is that of 
a ‘Catholic sectarianism.”’ 

In Christian co-operation there are two difficulties which the foregoing 
should illumine and help to solve: (1) the possible hindrance to convert- 
making; (2) the danger of indifferentism. 

I conceive that co-operation might be considered a hindrance to con- 
vert-making in two hypotheses: (1) if convert-making be conceived ex- 
clusively as an external propaganda directed to individuals in the sects, 
tending, if successful, to dissociate them from what is true and good in 
their cultural and religious traditions; (2) if the co-operators, Catholic 
and non-Catholic, misconceive the pluralism that is fundamental to 
their co-operation, and make of it an w/timate ideal—which would be. 
tantamount to saying that one religion is as good-as another. 

The answer to these difficulties must be something suitable to all of the 
co-operators, each in his own way; for we are considering here a co- 
Operation, not of individuals as such, but of individuals as belonging 
to, and in some degree representing, their respective faiths. This answer 
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can only be found in the field of Christian reunion, as the higher finality 
of Christian co-operation, which alone gives that co-operation its ulti- 
mate meaning. Obviously, the common effort at Christian reunion will 
differ radically in its method from the effort at co-operation. It will 
proceed in strictly parallel lines. And in its otganization it will be 
entirely separate from organizations for co-operation; the overlapping 
would be in the membership of either group. 

This work, then, for Christian reunion and for Christian co-operation 
posits a repossession of the fulness of our Catholicism, in thought, senti- 
ment, action—the Catholicism inspired, as Pius X said, by its in- 
dispensable source, the Sacred Mysteries, and manifesting itself, as Pius 
XI urged, in the apostolate of the laity. Only such a total Catholicism, 
realized in each of us, can master the tremendous problems of disunity 
which are the burden of Pius XII’s first encyclical.... [Here follow 
references to the sources of the writer's ideas. ] 


May these few comments be of help to others. May we as Catholics— 
forced by circumstances, as indeed we are—come to a general realization 
of the need for united action to preserve our Western civilization. Above 
all, may this realization bring us to a higher one—that of the need to 
restore all Christians to unity, that at last the world may believe because 
we are one. 


Potycarp SHerwoop, O.S.B. 
St. Metnrap’s ABBEY 
St. Mzrnrap, Inp. 
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